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PREFACE. 



DURING recent years, and especially during the 
last ten, our knowledge of the physical facts of 
Magnetisation has made a marked advance. Perhaps 
no subject has profited more by the beneficent reaction 
of Practice on Science. The labours of a number of 
observers have made it possible to present a connected 
account of the phenomena of magnetic induction and of 
the distinctive qualities of the magnetic family of metals. 
W There are still, of course, many questions for experiment 
C> to answer ; but a text-book of the subject may now be 
written with some degree of continuity and completeness. 
In attempting this task, the author has not ap- 
proached the matter from the standpoint of the scientific 
historian. He has been more concerned to tell of things 
discovered than of discoverers. In many instances, 
therefore, the work of early observers is passed over 
with no mention, or with the briefest, because later 
experiments are found to deal with the same points in 
a more conclusive or more exhaustive way. 

The author's aim has been to present the subject in 
sufficient detail to satisfy scientific students, as well as to 
meet the wants of those who may turn to the book in 
quest of data for application to matters of practice. 
Particulars, which will facilitate reference to the original 
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IV. PREFACE. 

memoirs in which researches are described, have in all 
cases been given for the assistance of those who may 
wish to pursue the subject further than a short text- 
book can well take them. 

After an introductory chapter, which attempts to 
explain the fundamental ideas and the terminology, an 
account is given of the methods which are usually em- 
ployed to measure the magnetic qualities of metals. 
Examples are then quoted, showing the results of such 
measurements for various specimens of iron, stee}, nickel, 
and cobalt. A chapter on Magnetic Hysteresis follows, 
and then the distinctive features of induction by very 
weak and by very strong magnetic forces are separately 
described, with further description of experimental 
methods, and with additional numerical results. The 
influence of Temperature and the influence of Stress are 
next discussed. The conception of the Magnetic Circuit 
is then explained, and some account is given of experi- 
ments which are best elucidated by making use of this 
essentially modern method of treatment. The book 
concludes with a chapter on the Molecular Theory of 
Magnetic Induction ; and the opportunity is taken to 
refer to a number of miscellaneous experimental facts, 
on which the molecular theory has an evident bearing. 

Throughout the book the author has endeavoured 
to familiarise the student with the notion of intensity of 
magnetisation (|) as well as with the notion of magnetic 
induction (B)- It has been urged by some writers that 
the alternative which is in this way offered is unnecessary 
and confusing, and that if we keep "B" we may dispense 
with " I." The scientific value and the practical utility 
of " B " are so obvious that no one proposes to avoid 
using that. It is " | " that we are told must go. In this 
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cry the author is by no means disposed to join. It is 
not too much to say that in stating the magnetic qualities 
of a metal the quantity "|" is of primary importance. 
The facts of saturation, the molecular theory, and the 
phenomena of magneto-optics, all demonstrate its phy- 
sical reality and its fundamental interest. 

The author would take this opportunity to repeat an 
acknowledgment, already made elsewhere, of the assist- 
ance most willingly and ably rendered by a number of 
his pupils in carrying out experiments on some of the 
subjects with which this book deals. Messrs. Tanaka- 
date, Fujisawa, Tanaka, and Sakai, in Japan, and 
Messrs. W. Low, Cowan, D. Low, and Frew, in 
Dundee, have been skilful and sympathetic collaborators, 
whose interest was as lively as their patience was 
inexhaustible. 

A reminder of how far the subject still is from 
finality comes, as the last pages are passing through the 
press, in the announcement by Prof. J. J. Thomson of 
his demonstration that iron continues to be strongly 
susceptible to magnetisation by such rapid alternations 
of magnetic force as occur in a Leyden-jar discharge ; 
and that the damping-out of the electric oscillations 
when the discharge traverses a coil with an iron core 
proves magnetic hysteresis to play an important part, 
notwithstanding the excessive frequency of the reversals. 
Independent experiments made by Prof Trowbridge 
point to the same conclusion. Prof Thomson's use of 
vacuum-globes without electrodes as induction secon- 
daries opens up new possibilities of magnetic research, 
which he has himself been the first to turn to account. 
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INTKODUCTORY. 

§ 1. Introductory. — Though all substances show some mag- 
netic quality, there are three that form a group distinct from 
all others in this respect. In other metals and non-metals a 
feeble magnetisation may be induced with difficulty; iron, 
nickel and cobalt take magnetism readily, and take it in 
amounts that are relatively enormous. In other substances we 
have no evidence that there is such a thing as permanent 
magnetism, but these three can retain magnetism strongly. 
Their capability of being magnetised, which is more or less shared 
by alloys in which one or other of them is contained (and also 
by the magnetic oxide of iron), is so conspicuously great, in 
comparison with that of any other substance, that they may 
properly be said to stand apart as the magnetic family of 
metals. Our purpose is to give some account of the properties 
that entitle them to thi^ name. 

Before proceeding to speak of experiments and their results, 
it may be well to recall the various conventions according to 
which magnetic quantities are expressed. Most of this intro- 
ductory matter is, of course, familiar to the student, but parts 
of it, perhaps, are less familiar, and some confusion is apt to be 
felt on account of the variety of ways which one may follow in 
stating facts about magnetic quality. The magnetisation of an 
iron bar, for example, may be specified by its magnetic moment, 
by its intensity of magnetisation, or by its magnetic induction ; 
and its readiness to be magnetised may be measured either 
by what is called its magnetic permeability, or by another 
not quite identical quantity called its magnetic suscepti- 
bility. The student is liable to feel that there is an ernbairas 
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2 3CAGNETISM IN IRON. 

de richesse in magnetic ideas and phraseology. THe variou^^ 
lights in which the magnetism of a piece and its magnetic 
quality may be regarded are, of course, consistent with one 
another, and are related in a simple enough manner. Some forms 
of expression have the advantage that they fit in best with 
modem conceptions of the magnetic state; others survive because 
they are more convenient in special cases. The magnetic circuit 
of a dynamo is most simply treated by using one set of terms; 
another set of terms come readier to hand when we have to 
speak about the properties of a magnetised steel bar. The 
student will, therefore, do well to master the meaning of all the 
magnetic terms in common use, and should accustom himself 
to look at magnetic phenomena from various points of view. 

§ 2. Magnetic Poles, Axis, and Moment. — An old and still 
useful way of looking at the matter is to think of the action of 
a magnet as due to the existence of two quantities of hypothetical) 
magnetic substance, or " free magnetism," equal in amount andi 
opposite in kind, which are distributed in the neighbourhoods 
of the two ends. These hypothetical positive and negative 
substances have the property that two portions of like kind' 
repel each other, and two portions of imlike kind attract each 
other, with a force which is proportional to the product of the 
amounts of the substances, and inversely proportional to the 
square of the distance between them. In an ordinary bar 
magnet the free magnetism is distributed partly over the 
surface at and near the ends of the bar, and partly throughout 
tlie interior of the bar, especially near the ends. The action of the 
magnet upon anything at a considerable distance from it is much 
the same as it would be if the free magnetism were concen- 
trated at two points, near the ends, which are called the poles. 
Strictly speaking, there are no precise poles in a magnet — that 
is to say, there are no two points at which we might imagine 
the positive and negative free magnetism to be gathered, and 
find the magnetic action on external things to be quite un» 
changed. It is only when the bar is very thin and uniformly 
magnetised (§ 7, below) that we come near to realising the idea 
of two definite centres of force at the ends of the bar where 
the positive and negative free magnetism is concentrated. The 
idea of poles in a magnet has therefore to be employed with 
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much caution, but Jt is too useful to be altogether aban- 
doned. 

The itrenffih of a pole is the whole anaount of magnetism 
which is to be taken as gathered there. Unit pole, or imit 
quantity of free magnetiam, is that quantity which repela or 
attracts another quantity equal to itself with unit force when 
the two are placed at unit distance from each other. It ia 
now a universal practice to expresa magnetic quantities in 
termB of the centimetre-gramme-Becoud system of units. We 
may, therefore, define the unit pole as that which acta on 
another pole of equal strength with a force of one dyne when 
the two are placed one centimetre apart. The a^'s of a magnet 
is the line joining its poles. The moment of a magnet is its 
pole-strength multiplied by the distance between the poles. 
According to this conception of a magnet, the magnetic action 
of the bar is due to the free magnetism at the poles ; the 
middle portion of it is neutral, and merely serves to hold 
apart the ends, in which the free mi^;notism resides. 

§ 3. Magnetic Field and Magnetic Force. — For many purposes 
this conception of poles is a very serviceable one. It ia especially 
Berriceable when we have to treat of the inSuence which the 
magnet exerts throughout the space in its neighbourhood, or 
tliroughout what is called the Toagnetic field. To examine the 
magnetic field, we may think of the force which the magnet N S 
{Fig. 1) will exert on an imaginary particle of magnetic sub- 
stance, P, placed anywhere in its neighbourhood. The two 
poles of the magnet will exert two forces, Fj and F^, which are 
1 
NP) 

tKb particle towards it, the other pole will tend to push the 
particle from it. These forces will have for their resultant a 
single force, B, which is the whole force exerted by the magnet 
upon the particle. The direction of this resultant ia definite 
at any point in the field, but its amount will depend on the 
amount of magnetic substance in the particle. Supijoae, now, 
that we take a particle in which the amount of magnetic sub- 
s unit (as defined in § 2), and obser\'e the force 
exerted upon it when it is placed anywhere in the field, we 
now find a force which is definite (at any one point of the 
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field) both in magnitude and directioa. This force meaeurcs 
the icteDBity of the field at the poiat in question, and is called 
the magnetic force at that point. Instead of one magnet only 
there may. be any number of maguets, the poles of which con- 
tribute to the production of magnetic force at any point of the 
field in which the magnets lie. We may still think of each pole 
as exerting its own component of force on the imaginary par- 
ticle of unit strength, and then combine all these componenta 
to find a single resultant which measures the magnetic force. 

Electric currents also give rise to magnetic force in their 
neighbourhood, bo that, in considering the yalue of the mag- 
netic force at any place, we have to take their action into 




nccount as well as the action of the poles of neighbouring 
magnets. But whatever currents or magnets contribute to the 
production of the magnetic field, the magnetic force at any 
point of space has a definite direction and value, which may 
be expressed by stating the mechanical force which would be 
felt by a unit magnetic pole when placed there. The direction 
of the magnetic force is the direction in which the unit particle 
will tend to move, and the value of the magnetic force is the 
value in dynes of the mcchatiioal force which tends to move 
the particle. 

g 4. Lines of Magnetic rorce. — If we allow the particle to 
move so that the dnection it takes is, at every instant^ the 
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direotion in whicU the magnetic force acts upon it, and if wa 
mark the course it takes through space, we shalt trace out what 
is called a line of taagnetie force. In general these lines are 
ourred, for the direction of the magnetio foroe varies as 




we pass from point to point through the field. If the 
magnetic field is produced by a single pair of opposito 
poles, the lines of force start from tho positive pole and 
spread in curves, which bend round through apace, and tdl 




converge on the negative pole (Fig. 2). The well-known cnrves 
in which iron filings group themselves when scattered near 
a magnet represent approsimately the forms taken by tho 
lines of force. In the field produced by an actual bar magnet 
(Fig. 3) the lines do not converge as in Fig. 2 to a single pair 
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•f points, for the pomtiye and n^ative quantities of free ma^ 
netism are each distributed over a considerable part of the 
length of the bar. Where the lines come dose to one another 
the magnetic force is intense: where they lie far apart the 
field is weak. If we pass along lines of force from one place 
to another in the magnetic field, we shall find that the in- 
tensity of magnetic force at each place is proportional to 
the ntmiber of lines of force which cross an .imaginary snr- 
^ice of unit area, placed there and set so that it stands at 
right angles to the direction of the lines. We can make the 
number of lines which cut such a surface not only propor- 
tional, but numerically equal to the magnetic force, through- 
out the whole field, by adhering to a proper convention as to 
the whole number of lines to be drawn. The convention is 
that the number of lines of force which start from any pole of 
strength m is ^irm. Consider a sphere of radius r in centi- 
metres enclosing a magnetic pole of strength m. According to 
the convention, the number of lines of force which radiate from 
the pole and cut the surface of the sphere is ^nm. But the 
area of surface of the sphere is in square centimetres 4Tt^. 
The number of lines of force per squa^r^ centimetre at the 

iL «p Mf 4gim 

surface of the sphere is therefore -, or -2, and this is also 

4irr* f^ 

the measure of the magnetic force there, for the force is due to 

a pole m at a distance r. 

§ 5. Uniform Magnetic Field. — In a uniform field — ^that is to 
say, a field in which the magnetic force has the same direction 
and the same intensity at all points — the lines of force are 
straight, parallel, and equally spaced. The magnetic field due 
to the earth's action as a magnet is sensibly uniform throughout 
any small space, such as that of a room. Good approximations 
to a imiform field can be obtained by suitable arrangements of 
magnets, or of conductors carrying electric currents. Thus, if 
we take a long uniform solenoid or helix of wire, wound gb that 
the diameter is constant and the number of turns is the same in 
each imit of the length, and pass a current through it, a magnetic 
field will be produced which is very nearly uniform throughout the 
whole space within the solenoid, except close to the ends. The 
value of the magnetic force in this field due to the current is 
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iirCn, where is the current in absolute electro-magnet io 
units,* and n is the number of turns in the winding per ceiiti- 
metre of the length of the solenoid. Reducing this to practical 
units, the magnetic force within the solenoid ia 1'257 times the 
number of ampere-tnms per centimetre of the length. 

Again, a nearly uniform field may be produced by takiii- two 
similar magnets with flat ends nnd placing them in line with 
their flat ends parallel, so that the north pole of one ntj.irly 
touches the south pole of the other. In the narrow i^'ap 
between the ends facing one another there ia a strong mag- 
netic field, through which the lines of force pass almost atrai^'iit 
acrosB from one face to the other. The field is very neatly 
uniform cscept at the edges. 

g 6. Oontinnit? of the Magnetic State. — We have seen thiit 
the magnetism of a magQCtiaed bar may be described by refer- 
ence to its ends, where the imaginary positive and negative 
magnetic substance is accumulated, the middle parts being in- 
active. From another point of view the magnetisation extends 
thronghout the whole eubatance. We may thint of eveiy por- 
tion of the magnet as polarised; that is to say, every particle 
or elementary piece of the bar may be regarded as a separate 
magnet. Throughout the middle portion of the length these 
elementary pieces are grouped so that each pole of one touches 
the opposite pole of its next neighbour, and the result ia that 
the ntiddle portion of the bar shows no positive or negative 
magnetism ; but at the ends the poles of the elementary pieces 
no longer neutralised, and the poles of the pieces there 
become the poles of the bar. This ia the modern view of the 
matter, and is in many ways an advance on the simple polar 
view. It is borne out by the fact, esperimentally observed, 
that when a magnet is cut up into pieces, however small, each 
piece is a separate magnet. 

g 7. Intensity of Magnetisation. — From this point of view 

I are to regard the magnetic state as existing continuously 

throughout the bai-. If this state is uniform from eud to end 

• The absolute electro-inagiietlo uuit of current in tLe C.-G.-S. ayatem 
ix equal to 10 luiijiere*. 
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of a bar, the metal is said to be uniformly magnetised. If we 
could cut up such a bar by cross-sections into short lengths with- 
out disturbing the uniformity of the magnetisation, we should 
find every part to be a magnet with the same pole-strength as 
the original bar. If we could split it by longitudinal sections we 
should find the pole-strength of each part to be proportional to 
the area of cross-section in that part. In other words, if we 
could cut up the bar in any manner (always without altering the 
magnetic state of the metal) we should find that the pieces were / 

separate magnets of which the moments were proportional to the -^ 

volumes of the pieces. The ]nagneti9 moment of each piece /. 

will be the same fraction of the magnetic moment of the uncut 
bar as the volume of the piece is of the volume of the uncut 
bar. The magnetic state which existed throughout the bar 
before it was cut, and exists throughout each piece after cutting, 
may be specified if we state the moment per cubic centimetre of 
the metal. This quantity is called the intensity of magnetisa- 
tion, and is usually denoted by I. 

§ 8. Relation of I to Pole-Strength. — Let M be the moment 
of a uniformly magnetised straight bar ; let I be the length of 
the bar in centimetres, s its area of cross-section in square centi^ 
metres, and m its pole-strength. 

Tlien M = mZ. 

The volume of the bar la si; henoe I, which is M divided 

by the volume, is — , or i 

si 8 

We might, therefore, have defined I as the pole-strength per 
sqimre centimetre of sectional area. It is useful to remember 
that I has also this meaning, but the essential idea implied in. 
the phrase " intensity of magnetisation " is better conveyed by 
the definition of I given above. We are to think of I as the 
measure of a polarised state which has a true existence every- 
where in the substance of the metal, though it manifests itself 
only at the ends, so far ^s external action is concerned. 

§ 9. Eing Magnet. — ^The usefulness of this idea will be at once 
apparent if we consider what happens when a uniformly mag- 
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netisedrod ia bent round into a ring until the ends meet. There 
are now no poles : those that existed in the rod have met and 
have neutralised each, other ; there is now no magnetio moment, 
and the ideas of polea and moment will no longer serve as means 
of stating the magnetic state of the ring. But the ring is still 
magnetised ; if we were to cut it in pieces we should find the 
pieces to bo magnets. The magnetic state expressed b; the 
quantity I still esista within the metal : there is a definita 
" inteaaitj of magnetisation " throughout. If we were to cut a, 
narrow gap through the ring we should find on one aide of the 
gap a positive polo, and on the other aide a negative pole, and 
the strength of each would be I s. 

§ 10. Lines of Magnetisation. — Suppose such a gap or 
crevasse to be cut, the number of lines of force which cross 
the gap ia 4 ir 1 3 (by g 4), and hence the magnetic force 
within the gap (which ia the number of lines of force per 
square centimetre) is 4 n- 1 ; so far, that ia to say, as the 
magnetic force there is due to the magnetism of the ring. Of 
course there may be additional magnetic force within the gap 
due to other magnets or to electric currents in the neighbour- 
hood ; but for the present we may confine our attention to the 
force that exists there on account of the magnetisation of the 
ring itself alone. The same lines 4 iris which cross the gap 
may be conceived as extending continuously round the ring 
through the substance of the metal. Each line forms a closed 
curve T a short part of it is in the gap, the greater part ia in 
the metal. We may call the parts of the lines which lie within 
the metal ^j/ies of magnetisation. The name " lines of force," 
which is applicable to the lines in the gap, is inappropriate to 
those parts of the lines which lie within the metal, because the 
lines within the metal do not form a measure of the magnetic 
force there. 

§ 11. Lines of Sfl^gnetisation (continueiT). — Fig. 4 illustratea 
the supposed case of a narrow gap or crevasse, A B, out across the 
substance of a magnetised ring at any place in its circumference. 
Within the metal we have the lines of magnetisation which are 
shown by dotted lines in the figure. The number of these, per 
square centimetre of croas-sectiou, is 4 ir |. These lines are con~ 
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tinuous closed curves, and pass across the gap, forming lines of 
force there. If we measure the magnetic force within the 
crevasse, we shall find it equal to this quantity, 4^1, together 
with whatever other magnetic force may act there in con- 
sequence of electric currents or magnets in the neighbourhood. 
That part of the magnetic force within the crevasse which is 
represented by 4«'l, is directly due to the breach which we 
have made in the continuity of the magnetised ring. It may 
be regarded as existing there in consequence of the fact that 
lines of magnetisation within the metal are necessarily con- 
tinuous with lines of force outside the metal 
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Take another way of looking at the matter. We may think 
of this force within the crevasse A B as due to free magnetism 
on the surfaces A and B. When we cut the crevasse in the 
magnetised ring, we bring into existence a positive pole which 
is distributed over the surface at A, and a negative pole which 
is distributed over the surface at B. The strength of each of 
these poles is 1 8, and the surface-density of free magnetism^- 
that is to say, the amount of free magnetism per square centi- 
metre of surface — is I. By a well-known proposition in the 
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theory of attraction, a plate on wliich the Burfaoe-density is I 
attracts a unit particle placed close to it with a force equal to 
2 w I (except neat the edge, where the force is less). Let a unit 
positive magnetic pole, then, be placed in the crevasse. The 
plate of free magnetiBin on A repels it with the force 2 ir | ; the 
plate of free magnetism on B attracts it with an equal force. 
The whole force at a point in the crevasse, due to the magnet- 
isation of the ring, is the joint force exerted by the two plates; 
in other words, it is 4 ir |. 

Suppose now that the uniformly magnetised magnetic ring is 
stretched out to form a straight bar. If we imagine a crevasse 
lo be out across it at any part of its length, we shall still find 
in the crevasse the lines in} per square centimetre due to 
the continuous magnetisation of the bar, in addition to what- 
ever lines of force may exist there in consequence of electric 
circuits or free magnotism in the neighbourhood (excluding, of 
course, the free magnetism on the faces of the crevasse, to 
which the lines 4 ir | are directly due). The whole field within the 
imaginary crevasse may therefore be thought of as made up 
-of two components, namely, (1) the lines ot magnetisation, the 
mmiber of which is 4 jt I per square centimetre ; and (2) the 
magnetic force due to external causes, namely, that which 
is due to electric currents and free magnetism in the neigh- 
bourhood. Amongst the causes of this magnetic force is to 
be included the free magnetism at the ends of the bar itself, as 
well aa the poles of any other magnets which may be near 
enough to produce any sensible effect. 

§ 12. Magnetic Force within the Metal. — The magnetic 
force due to external causes — that is, to magnets or electric cur- 
rents in the neighbourhood — which has just been described as 
constituting one pare ot the magnetic force which we should 
measure in a crevasse, is to be thought of as acting also 
within the uncut substance of the metal itself. It consti- 
tutes the whole magnetic force there. We shall denote the 
magnetic force by H- It must be borne in mind that in 
reckoning the value of H at any point within the substance 
of a piece ot magnetised metal, account is to be taken not 
merely ot the forces due to electric currents and to ter- 
restrial magnetism and to the poles of other magucta, but 
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also of the forces which are contributed by the poles of the 
piece itself. 

§ 13. Magnetic Induction. — The whole group of lines which 
cross the crevasse is to be conceived as existing within the metal 
before the crevasse was cut, partly as lines of magnetisation and 
partly as lines of force. The whole group of lines which cross 
the imaginary crevasse consists (per square centimetre) of the 
resultant of 4 tt I and H. This resultant is called the magneHe 
induction within the metal, and is denoted by B. The quan- 
tities 4 IT I and B are vectors, having direction as well as mag- 
nitude, and are to be compounded as forces or velocities are 
compounded. If H and I happen to have the same direction^ 
B is numerically equal to the sum of 4 ir I and H. In any case 

the equation B = 4 ir I + H 

is true when understood in the vector sense, that B is the 
resultant of 4 ir I and H. In most of the cases that are of prac- 
tical interest H has either the same direction as B or it haa 
the opposite direction, so that the above equation holds good 
in the numerical sense when the proper sign (+ or - ) is given 
tp H, according as it assists or opposes the magnetisation. 

§ 14. Distinction between Magnetic Induction and Mag* 
netic Force within the Metal — The lines of magnetic induc- 
tion (B) within the bar are continuous with the lines of 
magnetic force in the space outside — ^that is to say, every 
Line of Force outside is completed, so that it forms a closed 
curve, by a Line of Induction inside. For many purposes 
B is the most important quantity by which the magnetisation 
of a magnet may be specified. In a dynamo, for instance, it is 
the value of B in the armature core that determines the 
strength of the magnetic circuit. The analysis of B into two 
components, H and 47r|, is no doubt highly artificial, but 
it is of service when we have to deal with the relations which 
exist between the magnetism of a magnet and the influences 
which are affecting its magnetism from outside. The student 
will find it useful to picture to himself the state of a magnet at 
any point of its substance by thinking of two groups of lines aa 
passing through the metal, namely, 4 v I and H, which combine 
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to form a reuultant group B. To obtain B directly we have 
ouly to imagine a narrow crevasse cut across the m^net : B is 
measured by the force a unit pole would experience if placed 
in such a crevasse ; in other words, it is the number of lines 
which cross the crevasse per square centimetre of croaa-section. 
If, on the other hand, we wish to isolate the magnetic force H 
that acts at any point within the metal, we may imagine a. 
hole drilled through the magnet from end to end in the direc- 
tion of magnetisation, and passing through the point at which 
H is to be measured. The force which a unit polo would expe- 
rience if placed in the hole at that point is H. That this is so 
will be evident when it is remembered that there is no free 
magnetism on the aides of the hole, because it is supposed to bo 
drilled in the direction of magnetisation, and the force within 
it is, therefore, due solely to the outside influences which give 
rise to the magnetic force H, aa defined in §12, namely, the 
free magnetism at the ends of the magnet and any other 
magnets or currents that are near. 

It is only at points inside the metal that we need distinguish 
the magnetic force H from the magnetic induction B. Outsid^ 
at points in non-magnetisable space, the maguetio induction ia 
identical with the magnetic force. There is no discontinuity ia 
the lines of induction where they pass into the metal or out 
of it. 



§ IS. Farticnlat Oases. ^The following illustrations may help 
to make these definitions inteUigible. Take a ring electro-magnet 
consiatjng of an iron core, wound with a solenoid of n turns per 
centimetre, and let a current, C, flow in the solenoid. The mag~ 
netic force within the solenoid, due to this current, is approsi- 
juately equal to i tt C » at all points. If there are no neighbour- 
ing magnets or other sources of m^netic force, this is the value 
of H which acts on the metal of the ring. Nest, let the ring 
be cut and straightened into a bar, with the solenoid still on 
it, through which the current C flows. The magnetic force due 
to the current is still sensibly equal to 4 tt C w {escept near the 
ends). But we now have another term to consider in reckoning 
H. The free magnetism residing at the ends of the bar pro- 
duces magnetic force at all points in the interior, as well as 
at pc»iite in the space outside, and H is the resultant of 
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this forcse, together with the force 47rC» due to the cur- 
rent. The force due to the free magnetism at the ends i& 
opposite in direction to that due to the current ; hence H at 
any point within the metal is less than 4 ir C n by an amount 
which depends on the distance of the point considered from the 
ends of the bar. The longer the bar is the more nearly will H 
be identical with 4 tt C n^ and if the bar is very long, so that 
the ends are too far removed to have any material influence, we 
may take the magnetic force on central portions as sensibly 
equal to 4 ir C n. 

Again, in a permanent bar-magnet there is at any point a 
certain magnetic force, H, due to the free magnetism at the 
ends, and opposite in direction to the lines of magnetisation 
within the metal. We may call this the self-devnagnetidng^ 
force exerted by the bar^ since its tendency is to reduce the bar's 
magnetisation. 

Again, a long piece. of straight iron wire stretched in the 
direction of the lines of force of the earth's magnetic field i& 
acted on by a magnetic force, H, equal to the force of the earth's 
field. If the wire is hung vertically it is convenient to treat 
the earth's field as consisting of a horizontal and a vertical com- 
ponent. The former is a magnetic force which acts across the 
wire ; the latter is in this case much the more important of the 
two, for it constitutes the whole longitudinal part of the mag- 
netic force H, and, as we shall presently see, it is upon this 
almost wholly that the magnetisation of the wire depends. 

§ 16. Magnetic Permeability. — In general, when a substance 
is placed in a magnetic field it becomes magnetised. The 
connection between the magnetism it acquires and the mag- 
netic force which acts upon it may be expressed in two ways. 

One of these ways is to compare the magnetic induction B 
which is produced in the metal with the magnetic force H ta 
which that induction is due. For many purposes this is the 
most convenient way. 

To fix our ideas let us think of a very long uniform rod placed 
in a uniform field of magnetic force, with the direction of its 
length parallel to that of the lines of force. When the rod 
becomes magnetised its ends disturb the field of force, but we 
can get rid of any trouble about the ends by thinking of the 
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rod B8 indefinitely long, or so long that the influence which the 
ends have on the value of the magnetic force is negligible. 
Let the unifonn magnetic field esert a certain force, H, on the 
rod. This produces within the rod a certain induction, B, the 
value of which might be measured by cutting a narrow crevaaae 
across the rod at any place, and measuriog the number of lines 
per square centimetre which cross the crevasse. 

If the rod is of iron, nickel, or cobalt, it will be found that 
the number of lines of induction B per square centimetre 
within the rod is much greater than the number of lines per 
square centimetre in the field. This fact may be expressed by 
saying that the material of the rod is more permeable with 
respect to lines of magnetic induction than is the space or 
medium surrounding it. In Faraday's expressive language, 
the material of rod has greater conductivity for the lines of 
induction than the surrounding space or medium has. We 
laay think of the lines as crowding by preference into the rod, 
finding an easier path through it thaa through the enrroundiug 
medium. 

The quality in virtue of which the material of the rod con- 
ducts the lines better than empty space conducts them, is called 
its magnetic jtermeahility. This phrase was introduced by Sir 
William Thomson in his mathematical development of the sub- 
ject, as a synonym for Faraday's " Conducting power of a 
magnetic medium for lines of force." 

In the case we have supposed, of an indefinitely long rod, the 
magnetic force at any point within the metal has the same value 
as the magnetic force at any neighbouring point in the space 
!>utside, since the force is not disturbed by the magnetisation 
rif the rod. In such a case we might define the permeability as 
the number (per square centimetre) of lines of inductiou B 
in the rod to the number (per square centimetre) of lines 
of force in the space outside. But if we wish a definition 
which will be of more general application — applying to short 
rods as well as to long ones, and to other forms of magnet — ^we 
have to bear in mind that the surrounding field is generally 
disturbed by the magnetisation of the piece. What has to ba 
com]^)ared is the induction at any place in the metal with tba 
m^uotic force which is in operation there ; in other words, 
we may define the permeability as the ratio of the iniluotiOi't 
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B at any point of the metal to the magnetic force H which 
acts within the metal at that point. The permeability is 
usually denoted by fi ; 130 that we have 

In this definition it is to be understood that B, the magnetic 
induction, has been produced by subjecting the material to a 
magnetic force, H. 

§ 17. PermeabUily of Paramagnetic and Diamagnetic Sab- 
stances. — ^A paramagnetic substance is one in which the per- 
meability is greater than that of empty space. In other words, 
when such a substance is placed in a magnetic field it will 
become magnetised in such a way that B is greater than H. 
The lines of force of the surrounding field will converge more or 
less towards it, preferring it to the neighbouring space as a 
magnetic "conductor." Iron, nickel, and cobalt are para- 
magnets with exceedingly great permeability. 

In a diamagnetic substance, on the other hand, the per- 
meability is less than that of empty space. When such a 
substance is placed in a magnetic field, the lines of force more 
or less avoid it as a bad "conductor," preferring the space 
outside. No substance is more than slightly diamagnetic. 
Even in bismuth, which is the most highly diamagnetic 
substance known, the magnetic permeability is very little less 
than imity : its value is about 0*99982. 

The permeability of air is sensibly the same as that of empty 
space. Hence, when a magnetic field is formed in air, the lines 
of induction are indistinguishable from the lines of force. It is 
only when the lines pass into a substance which is either para- 
magnetic or diamagnetic that the distinction between magnetic 
force and magnetic induction must be maintained. 

§ 18. niustrations of Permeability. — By way of illustrating 
the behaviour of paramagnetic and diamagnetic substances when 
placed in a magnetic field. Fig. 5 and Fig. 6 have been copied 
from one of Sir William Thomson's Papers.* In Pig. 5 a 
magnetic field which was originally uniform has been disturbed 

* Reprint of Paper on " Electrostatics and Magnetism," pp. 489 and 49L 
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||]j hEtTiDg a Sphere of exceedingly permeable material placed 
jn it. Before the sphere was placed in the field the liaea of 
force were straight, parallel, and equally spaced. The effect of 
introducing the sphere is to make them converge upon it in the 
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netic induction within the sphere is uniform. Fig. 5 may be^ 
taken to represent what happens when a homogeneous spherical 
ball of soft iron is placed in an originally uniform magnetic * 
field. 

Fig. 6 shows in the same way how an originally uniform field 
of force is disturbed by the introduction of a sphere of diamag- 
netic material. The material here is a purely imaginary one,, 
with permeability barely one-half that of the surrounding^ 
medium, and is far more highly diamagnetio than any actual 
substance. 

The student will not fail to notice that the convergence or 
divergence of the lines of induction, illustrated by these typical 
cases, depends on whether the permeability of the body is 
greater or is less than the permeability of the medium in 
which it is placed. If the surrounding medium were itself 
a paramagnetic substance, the case shown in Fig. 6 might be^ 
realised by choosing for the material of the spherical ball a^ 
substance whose permeability was about half (more exactly 
0*48 times) that of the substance surrounding it. 

We shall return to these figures later, in speaking of the* 
influence which the form of the body that is placed in a. 
magnetic field exercises on the amount of magnetio induction^ 
within the body. 

§ 19. Magnetic Susceptibility. — When a substance is mag- 
netised by subjecting it to the action of magnetic force, the 
relation of the induction B to the force H measures, as we- 
have seen, the permeability of the substance. But instead of 
expressing the magnetisability of the substance by stating the 
relation of the induction B to the force H, we may state it ia 
a different way by giving the relation of the intensity of mag- 
netisation I to the force H. The ratio of the intensity of 
magnetisation to the magnetic force producing it is called the* 
magnetic susceptibility of the substance, and is usually denoted 
by K ; thus . 

K=_. 

§ 20. Connection of the Ideas of Permeability and Sns* 
ceptibility. — We have seen (§ 13) that 
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[ and bj definition of the Busceptibity k, | = k H j 
B = 4Tr«H + H 

-(47r« + l)H. 
[ But by definition of the permeability /t, B = /* H ; 
kHence ^=43rK + l, 



substance such as air, in which the permeability 1b onity, 
the magnetic susceptibility is zero. In a paramagnetic sub- 
stance, in which fi is greater than 1, the suaceptibility is positive. 
In a diamagnetio substance, in which the permeability is less 
than 1, the suBceptibility is negative. 

In other words, a paramagnetic substance when subjeoted to 
magnetic force acquires a magnetisation I, which ia in the same 
direction as the force, and so makes B greater than H. A dia- 
magnetic, on the other hand, acquires a magnetisation |, which 
ia opposite to the force, and bo makes B less than H. 

§ 21. A word of caution is, perhaps, desirable here as to the 
application of the equations which have just been given. It 
has been assumed that the material to which the magnetic force 
H has been applied, has no magnetism escept what the force 
itself induces. If other forces had acted before, leaving residual 

magnetisation, the ratio — would not be a true measuie of 



H 



the permeability, nor wonid the ratio be a true measure of 



the auBceptibility. 

Again, it has been assumed that tbe material is magnetically 

isotropic — that is to say, that a lump of. it is equally capable 

of taking magnetisation in all directions. If this were not so, 

if the magnetic properties of the substance were different in 

different directions (as would, for instance, be the oaae to some 

^L sxtenb in a piece of iron cut from a rolled plate), it would 

^H be necessary, if we wished to specify fully the relation of 

^B tbe magnetisation to the magnetic force, to resolve the force 
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into components along axes chosen in the directions which 
give greatest snsceptihilitj smd least susceptihility, find the 
component magnetisation in each of those directions by 
multiplying each component force by the YcJue which the 
susceptibility has in that direction, and then compound these 
components of magnetisation to find the resultant value of I. 
In such a case the direction of the resultant magnetisation will 
not in general coincide with that of the resultant magnetic 
force, and the equation B == 4 ir I + H will be true only when 
interpreted in its vector sense. 

But in the cases of magnetisation in iron which have ordi- 
narily to be dealt with, it is not necessary to take account of 
this consideration, for the material is either sufficiently nearly 
isotropic, or the direction of the applied magnetic force coin- 
cides with an axis of greatest or least magnetic susceptibility, 
and the effect is that I and B have the same direction as H. 

§ 22. Influence of the Form of Bodies on the Magnetisation 
Induced in them. — When a body is placed in a magnetic field 
the degree to which it becomes magnetised depends not only 
on the original strength of the field and on the permeability of 
the substance, it depends also (often in very great measure) on 
the form of the body. This is because the body, in becoming 
magnetised, generally disturbs the field, causing the magnetic 
force at any point within or near the body to be different from 
the force that existed there before the body was introduced. 
The free magnetism which is developed by the body's magneti- 
sation contributes to produce magnetic force, and so affiects the 
resultant value of the force at any point, inside the body or 
outside, that is not too far off' to be sensibly affected. With 
iron and other very susceptible materials this disturbance of 
the field is often so great that the original value of the mag- 
netic force is not even a rough approximation to the value 
the force assumes when modified by the magnetisation of the 
body. The intensity of magnetisation at any point within the 
body depends on the actual value which the magnetic force 
assumes at that point, and this in its turn depends partly 
upon the magnetisation of the body as a whole. When 
we wish to examine the magnetic susceptibility or per- 
meability of a substance, we require to know the actual value 
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of the magnetic force within it, for the purpose of comparing 
that with the ioteiisity of magnetisation, or with the magnetic 
induction there. The permeability ia meaanred by the propor- 
tion which the induction B heara to the strength which the 
magnetic force H actually has bX the same place, not to the 
strength which it may have had there before the body was in- 
troduced, nor to the strength which it may still have in external 
parts of the field. 

We have, therefore, to take account of what may be called 
the reaction of the magnetised body upon the magnetising 
field. 

In very many cases the reaction of the body upon the field is 
too complex to allow a mathematical examination of it to be 
practicable. With bodies of irregular form it ia out of the 
question to calculate beforehand what will be the magnetic 
force and the magnetic induction at internal points, having 
given the original strength of the external field and the per- 
meability of the substance. The problem is determinate, but too 
difficult to attack. Even so apparently simple a case as that of 
a short cjhndrical iron rod with flat ends, placed lengthwise in 
an originally uniform field, presents difficulties so formidable 
that no esact solution has been given. The difficulty in the 
case of such a rod is aggravated by the fact that even though 
the tod he perfectly homogeneous to begin with, the suscepti- 
bility or the permeability is not uniform throughout when the 
rod becomes magnetised. This is because the magnetisation is 
not uniform, and, as we shall see later, the permeability of iron 
depends to a considerable extent on the intensity of magnetisa- 
tion. The reaction of the rod upon the original field tends to 
reduce the magnetic force at internal points, but this effect ia 
unequal, at different parts of the length. It is least at the 
middle of the length; hence the magnetic force, and conse- 
quently the induction also, is greatest there and b less near 
the ends. 



§ 23. Long Eod placed Lengthwise in a Uniform Field. — 
When the rod is long in comparison with its breadth and thick- 
ness the efiect of its free magnetism in reducing the magnetio 
force is leas than when the rod ia short, especially in the middle 
region of the length, because the ends, in which the tree mag- 
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netism chiefly resides, axe too far off to have much influence. 
The amount of magnetic induction is consequently greater in a 
long rod than in a short one of the same breadth and thickness, 
the original strength of the field and the permeability of the 
substance being the same in both cases. When a very long 
rod is placed lengthwise in a uniform field the influence of the 
ends becomes almost insensible, and the actual magnetic force 
at points within the rod is then almost the same as at points 
outside, except near the ends. The magnetisation will be 
practically uniform throughout the middle region, but will fall 
oflf towards the ends. 

When the substance of the rod is very permeable, the rod 
must be very long relatively to its transverse dimensions before 
we may neglect its reaction upon the magnetic field, and before 
we may treat the magnetic force at internal points near the 
middle as sensibly equal to the force at external points, and 
the magnetisation as nearly uniform. When the substance 
is less permeable a shorter length will give an equally good 
approach to uniform force and uniform magnetisation. 

§ 24. Analogy of Induced Magnetisation to Electric Con- 
dnction. — The concentration of magnetic induction which takes 
place when a permeable body is placed in a magnetic field is 
analogous to the concentration of electric flow which may be 
brought about by immersing a piece of copper in a tube full 
of mercury, through which an electric current is passing. Let 
the tube be wide and long, and let the current in it be uni- 
formly distributed over the whole cross-section: we have in 
this the analogue of a uniform magnetic field. Suppose a 
short piece of copper wire to be inserted and held lengthwise 
anywhere near the axis of the tube. The lines of electric flow, 
which before were straight and parallel, converge more or less 
towards the piece of copper, preferring to crowd into it because 
its conductivity is much greater than that of the surround- 
ing medium. The whole current is divided between the copper 
and the mercury around it, the copper taking a share that is 
greater than the proportion which its cross-section bears to that 
of the whole conducting tube. The current enters and leaves the 
copper not at the ends merely, but also along the sides, especially 
near the ends. If the piece of copper is short, there can be no 
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rtoore than a. Blight couTergence of the flow mto it. For 
instance, to take an extreme case, a, little diac of thin copper 
plate placed in the mercury, so that it faces iu the direction of 
the flow, has little more conduction through it than through on 
equal area of the surrounding liquid. In other words, the disc 
produces but a alight disturbance of the distribution of flow 
in the tube. On the other hand, a long thin copper wire set 
lengthwiac will gather much of the flow into itself, and if the 
wire be very long its share of the whole will be greater than 
the amount taken by an equal section of the mercury in the 
proportion in which the conductivity of copper is greater than 

»that of mercury. Substitute magnetic permeability for eleetrio 
■conductivity, and magnetic induction for electric flow, and wo 
have a nearly perfect analogue of what happens when an iron 
rod or wire is placed in a magnetic field. 

There is, however, this important diiferenoe, which makes 
the magnetic case less simple than the other. The electric 
■conductivity of the copper is a constant quantity, independent 
of the strength of current in the metal; whereas the permea- 
bility of iron depends on the actual intensity of magnetisation, 
and consequently varies (in general) to some extent throughoiit 
the piece. 



» 
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§ 25. OnBes In which the Magnetisation is TTnlform : 
SUlpsoid. — In certain special cases it happens that when a 
mngnetisable body is placed in a uniform magnetic field, the 
■magnetic force at all points inside the body is uniform, though 
its value there is not the same as at external points, A very 
■important instance in which this is true occurs when the form 
of the body is that of an ellipsoid, the material being homo- 
geneous, so that the permeability has the same value through- 
out. In such a case it may be shown that the effect of an 
originally uuiform external field is to produce a strictly uniform 
•magnet isation. * 

Let the eUijBoidal body be made of a paramagnetic material, 
■such as hon, and let it be pSaced in a uniform field : then the 
originaUy straight and parallel lines of the field become bent, 
jCO that they converge on it, as the lines converge on the sphere 

• Sai MaiweU'i " Eleotricitj," Vol. II., §S 437-43a 
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in Fig 5. The reaction of the body on the field is such that^ 
the magnetic force at outside points near the body is no- 
longer uniform. But at internal points the effect of the 
reaction is different. The force becomes uniform there, Mrith a 
yalue, however, which is less than the value it had in the undis- 
turbed field. This uniform internal force implies uniform induc- 
tion and imiform intensity of magnetisation — ^that is to say,, 
each of the quantities H and I and B is uniform throughout 
the whole of the body ; but it must be borne in mind that H : 
differs, and often differs greatly, from the value which the force 
had originally, and still has in distant parts of the field. The - 
amount of this difference will depend on the shortness of the - 
ellipsoid and the intensity of its magnetisation. For brevity 
we shall use H' to designate what may be called the external 
force — ^that is, the original value which the force had before 
the field was disturbed, or, what is the same thing, the value 
which the force still has at distant external points; and we 
shall keep H to mean, as usual, the actual magnetic force at 
points within the metal. 

§ 26. Magnetisation of an Ellipsoid (contintied). — The case of 
an ellipsoid subjected to the action of an originally uniform field 
is of so much practical interest that it is worth while to state here 
some of the results of calculation which are applicable to it. 

Suppose the ellipsoid to be set with one of its axes pointing 
in the direction of the magnetic force. Let c be half the- 
length of this axis, and a and b half the lengths of the other 
axes, which point in directions that are perpendicular to the • 
direction of the force. It will suffice to take the case of an 
ellipsoid of revolution, in which a = 6. 

The original external force being H' and the force actually 
operative being H, we have 

H = H'-NI, 

where N is a number depending on the relation of the^ 
length of the ellipsoid to its transverse dimensions. We may 
express N in terms of the eccentricity e. When the ellipsoid, 
is of the prolate or elongated form, Fig. 7 (the polar diameter 
2 c or C C greater than the equatorial diameter 2 a or A A'), , 
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When the ellipsoid is much elongated this eipressiou approxi- 
matea to the following simpler form : — 



= 4jrJAog,L^-l^ 



. (2) 

When the ellipsoid is of the oblate or flattened form, Fig. 8 
(the polar diameter 2 c less than the equatorial diameter 2 a), 

/ ? 

the eccentricity s is \/ 1 — , and 
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g 27. Distribution of Free Magnetism in the UnifarmlT 
Magnetised Ellipsoid. — Within the ellipsoid the lines of force 
H, of magnetisation I, and of magnetic induction B, He, as in 
Figs, 7 and 8, straight and parallel to the lines in the undis- 
turbed field. Since the magnetisation is uuitonn the free 
magnetism resides wholly on the surface. To sec how it is dis- 
tributed over the Burface we have to remember that I is the 
surface density of free magnetism per square centimetre on 
every port of an imaginary surface formed hy taking an end 
elevation of the ellipsoid — that is to say, by projecting it 



^6 



upon a plane which ia perpendicular to the direction of mag- 
netisation. We may therefore obtain a diagram showing the 
true surface density of free magnetism on the actual surface 
■of the ellipsoid, by suppoMng the ellipsoid shifted through 
a very small distance in the direction of magnetisation, so 
thftt a meniscus is formed on either side of the middle, between 
the old and the new positions. Then the ihieknoas of the 



Dieniscus is proportional to the surface density of the free 
magnetism. Thus in Fig. 9 the original ellipsoid is C AC'A'. 
By shifting it through the small dietance C D or C D', we get 
the positive meniscus C D', which is a diagram of the surface 
density of positive free magnetism on one half, and the negative 
meniscus C D, which in the same way represents the negative 




free magnetism on the other half. The free magnetism, though 
densest at the ends, extends towards the middle, and it is 
only at the equatorial lino that there is none. It is easy 
to show, by referring to the geometrical proijerties of an ellip- 
soid, that the distribution which has been described results in 
making the total quantity of free magnetism on any narrow 
zone taken perpendicular to the direction of magnetisation 
proportional to the width of the zone and to its distance from 
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tha equator A A'. In other worda, what we may call the linear 
-distribution of free magnetism in the direction of the axis C C 
is correctly represented by the height of the lines above and 
■below C C in Fig. 10. 

Again, in regard to linear distribution, it foUowa that what wo 
may call the centre of the negative magnetism is at Q, two-thirds 
of the distance A C from A, and the centre of the positive mag- 
netism is at Q', two-thirds of the distanoe AC from A. The 
-diatanoe Q Q' is two-thirda of C C, or - c, 

§ 28. Moment of Ellipsoid, — The whole quantity of positive 
or of negative magnetism is jr a^ I — namely, I multiplied by 
the Biea of the equatorial section, which is a circle in the 
apeoial case we have taken, the case of an ellipsoid of revolu- 
tion with a ■« 6. On distant external points the action of the 
magnetised ellipsoid will be the same as if this quantity of 
positive magnetism were gathered at Q', and an equal quantity 
.of negative magnetism at Q. The magnetic moment of the 
ellipsoid i8 therefore 

But we might have obtained this result more directly. Since 
■I is, by definition, the moment per unit of volume (§ 7), and 

the Tolvmie of the ellipsoid is - jt a^ c, the moment is - ir a'c I, 

as above. 

§ 29. Application to the Case of a Sphere. — When c is 
equal to a, the eccentriuity e is 0, and the ellipsoid becomes a 
sphere. We then have the case of which Figs. 5 and C furnish 
illustrations. The sphere is uniformly magnetised, but even 
when the material of which it is made is exceedingly permeable 
the magnetisation is by no means strong, because the free nu^- 
aetiem which becomes developed on the surface causes the true 
magnetic force H in the interior to be much less than the 
original magnetic force H' due to tbe external lield. 

By applying the general formula of g 2C to find tbe value of 
I M in the expression 

H = H'-Nl, 
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it may be shown that for a sphere Na — ViSOthat 

o 

H-H'-^l. 

Dividing by H we have 

l.H' *, I _H' 4 

Hence, the proportion which the true magnetic force H bear» 
to the force in the undisturbed field is 

H 1 

This shows that when the material is very susceptible, so> 

that K is large, the true force H is only a small fraction of H'. 

Tp take a practical instance, the susceptibility of soft iron to^ 

weak magnetic forces, such as those produced by the earth's 

field, is about 20. Assigning this value to ic, we have 

H 1 

^a-- approximately. Thus the true magnetic force within 

H 85 

a spherical ball of soft iron placed in the earth's field is only 
about the ^th part of the force in undisturbed parts of the 
field, and the magnetisation I which the . ball will take up is 
only about ^th of that which would be taken by a yery long 
rod of the same material set lengthwise in the direction of the 
lines of terrestrial magnetic force. 

Again, as to the magnetic induction in the sphere and its 
relation to the permeabilityj we have (remembering that the 
permeability /A=4wic + 1) 

^TTK+l fl + 2 

When ft is exceedingly large, the factor — ^ approximates to- 

/A+2 

3. Hence, in a sphere of very permeable material, the number 
of lines of induction through the sphere (per square centimetre 
of section) is nearly three times the number of lines in the 
undisturbed field. This is the case in the sphere of Fig. 6 (the 
proportion of the closeness of the lines inside to that of the 

lines outside at a distance from the sphere being ^3 to 1, as- 
seen on the plane of the diagram). The student should 
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note that when the permeability of the sphere ia great, 
its exact value has very little influence on the number of 
lines of induction that pass through the sphere, and hence 
a spherical ball would be a very bad form of body to select 
if wo wished, by measuring the induction to determine the 

leabiJity of the material. A small error in the form , 
of the sphere would, in tact, have more influence in altering|J 
the amount of the induction than a large dift'erence in the value * 
of /a or of K ; so that, as Prof. Chiystal has well put it, the 
experimenter would be testing the accuracy of his inatrument- 
jnaker rather than the magnetic susceptibility of his material.* 

30. The same objection would apply, though in a slightlyia 
lesB degree, to a short ellipsoid. By way of illuBtrating thii | 
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further, Fig. 11 has been drawn to show in a general manner ( 
the induction through an ellipsoid, and the distortion which it 
produces in an originally uniform field, when the axes have the 
IJToportion of 4 to 1, the material being assumed to have 
indefinitely great permeability. With this proportion between 
the axes, N, by tha formula (1) of § 26, is 0-946, and for every 
line of force (per square centimetre) in the undisturbed field 
there are 13'3 lines of induction (per square centimetre) within 
the ellipsoid. The space between the lines within the body ii 
therefore narrower than the space between the lines in any 
distant part of the field in the proportion of 1 to JISS. The i 
permeability might vary widely without materially affeoting I 

• Artiole " MagnctiHTU," iSncyc. Brilnnniai, Ninth Edition. 
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the amount of induction, and the figure may be accepted as 
representing very nearly what would happen if the ellipsoid 
were of soft iron.* 

§ 31. Application to the Case of a Long Cylindrical Bod of 
Oircnlar Section Magnetised Transversely in a Uniform Field. — 
This case, of which an example is furnished by a long wire 
stretched in the earth's field in a direction perpendicular to the 
lines of force, is deducible from the general case of the ellipsoid 
by making one of the axes infinite.! This gives N»2ir, so- 
thatH = H'-27rl. 

Hence, " = _JL_, and ^= ^^ 



H 27ric + r H' M + 1 

Thus, when /a is very large, as it is in soft iron, the trans- 
verse induction B across the wire approximates to a value 
which is twice that of the external field. This is a very small 
induction compared with that which the same wire would, 
take longitudinally if it ^ere set lengthwise instead of cross- 
wise in the field (compare § 15 above). If we assume ic to be 
20, the proportion of the induction in the two oases is about 
1 to 127. 

It follows from this that when we hang a wire vertically in 
the earth's field, the transverse magnetisation due to the hori- 
zontal component of the earth's field is so small that account 

* Generally, to find the proportion of the induction B within an ellipsoids 
to the force H' in the undisturbed field, we have : — 

H'=H + NI, 

= H+J!i(B-H), 

When the permeability of the substance is very great, the ezpressioxt> 
within brackets approximates to - — , giving 8=-^ H'. In the case con- 
sidered in the text, -^r-is 13*3. 

N 

t And using a formula (not quoted in § 26) which refers to magnetisa- 
tion in the direction of an equatorial axis. See Maxwell, loc, dt. 
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need not in general be taken of it, and the same thing is true- 
of the transverse magnetisation of a wire laid horizontally in 
the earth's field. 

§ 32. Case of a Thin Disc Magnetised in the Direction of the 
Thickness hy a Uniform Field. — ^e may find the true mag- 
netic force within a disc or large thin plate magnetised nor- 
mally in a uniform field from the fact that the lines of induction 
B within the disc are continuous with the lines of force H' in 
external space, and if the disc is very wide in comparison with 
its thickness, the lines go straight through it without sensible 
distortion. Thus H'=B = 47r| + H, so that H = H'-47r|, 

H I 

11 ss — , and the induction within the disc is the same what- 

H' ft 

ever be the permeability of the material. The same result 
may be derived from equation (3) of § 26, by making a inde- 
finitely great in comparison with c. This gives e=l and 
N = 47r. 

§ 33. Long Ellipsoid : Influence of the Length on the Mag- 
netising Force. — Eetuming now to the general case of a long 
ellipsoid of revolution placed longitudinally in a uniform mag- 
netising field, it is interesting to notice to what extent the 
uniform magnetisation of the ellipsoid itself afifects the magnetic 
force, when we assume various values as the ratio of length 
(2 c) to transverse diameter (2 a). 

In the formula 

H = H -Nl, 

B-H 

we may write — r for I (by § 13), and if the material is very- 
permeable, so that B is large compared with H, this will be. 

p 
very nearly equal to - — simply. Hence in an ellipsoid made of 

very permeable material, such as iron, 

N 

H = H' - ^ B, very nearly. 

N 

The following values of N and also of j- have been calcu- 
lated by means of the expressions in § 26 for ellipsoids in which 
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the ratio of length to breadth is 50, 100, 200, 300, 400, and 
500 respectively. 



Ratio of Length to 


N 


N 


Breadth 


Cz) 




4ir 


50 




0-01817* 


0-001446 


100 




000540 


0-000430 


200 




0-00157 


0-000125 


300 




0-00075 


0-000060 


400 




0-00045 


0-000037 


600 




0-00030 


0000024 



Smce H = H'-NI, ^' = ?^ + 1 = Nk + 1. The proportion 

H H 

which the resultant force H bears to the original force H'.in 
the undisturbed field, 

H^ 1 

H' Nk + I* 

By the help of the above table it is easy to find this propor- 
tion, for an assigned ratio of length to breadth, when the 
susceptibility of the material is known. 

As an example, we may take k = 200 as a representative 
value of the susceptibility in soft iron when subjected to a 
moderately strong magnetic force. Suppose that the ellipsoid 
is 100 diameters long, then 

H 1 1_ 

H' 0-0054x200 + 1 2-08 

In other words, the magnetic force actually operative within 

the metal — as reduced by the magnetism of the piece itself — 

is in that case rather less than one-half the force due to external 
causes. 

§ 34. Residnal Magnetism and Betentiveness. — When a 
piece of any one of the strongly magnetisable metals — ^iron, 
steel, nickel, or cobalt — is magnetised by applying magnetic 
force, and the externally-applied force is then withdrawn, it is 
foimd that the magnetisation does not wholly disappear. What 

* The approximate formula (2) of § 26 gives 0-01812. For the longer 
ellipsoids the values of N calculated from it may be taken as correct. 
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Temaina is usually called thG residual magnetism, and metab 
vhiob retain residual magnetism when the external magnetic 
{Dree is withdrawn are said to possess retentivenesB. 

We shall see later that this retention of residual magnetisni, 
when the externally applied magnetising force is withdrawn, is 
(mly one instance of a general tendency which these metals 
exhibit to resist any change in their magnetic state. 

35. Self-Demagnetising Force. — In connection with the 
iubject of retentiyeness it is of the firat importance to notice 
that though the estemally applied magnetic force be withdrawn 
from a magnetised piece, there is in general some magnetic 
force in action. This force is due to the residual magaetiam 
itaelf, and its tendency is to rtdwe.e the residual magnetisa- 
tion. In a bar magnet, for instance, the residual magnetism at 
and near the ends of the bar produces a magnetic force acting 
in the direction of the length and tending to demagnetise 
the bar. In a ring magnet uniformly magnetised we get rid 
of this aelt-de magnet! sing force by having the ends, so to 
speak, brought together. In an exceedingly long bar the self- 
demiagnetiaing force becomes insignificant because the ends are 
far removed from most parts of the bar. The residual mag 
netism in a ring or a very long rod will therefore be greater, 
other things being equal, than in a short rod. Indeed, so much 
this the case that, in dealing with soft annealed iron, we shall 
find almost no residual magnetism if we experiment with rods 
the length of which is only 10 or 20 times their diameter, 
because in these rods the self-demagnetising force is sufGcient 
to remove the residual magnetism almost completely, whereas a 
lod 400 or 500 diameters Ions will be found to retain a very 
lai^ proportion of its induced nu^aetism when the inducing 

) is withdrawn. Hence the term residual magnetism has 

meaning when it is used to describe the mi^netiem that 
remains when magnetic force ia completely withdrawn without 

reverse force being applied, an experiment which can be 
made if we use an exceedingly long rod or a ring magnet; and 
it has another and quite different meaning when it ia used to 
describe the magnetism which a bar or other abort piece will 
retain in oppoaition to the demonetising force which it exercises 
Upon ttaelf. 
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§ 36. Self-Demagnetising Force in EUipedcbk — In the ease 

of an ellipsoid, uniformlj magnetised, the self-demagnetising 
force is nnif oxm throughout the body, and its value is 

Nl, 

where N has the same meaning as in § 26, and I is the reMnal 
intensity of magnetisation. 

To get an idea of what this may amount to in aotual oases, 
we may take 1,000 G.-G.-S. units as a residual value of I which 
is commonly enough found in the magnetisation of iron* 
When an ellipsoid is 200 times as long as it is broad the value 
of N is 0*00157 (by § 32), and a residual mtensity (I) of 1,000 
would therefore produce a self-demagnetising force of 1*67. 
The experimental results which will be given later will show 
that a force of this magnitude is by no means insignificant^ 
and that it would, in fieust, be sufficient to remove a laige part 
of the residual magnetism. It is only when the length is as 
much as 400 or 500 times the transverse diameter that ther 
self-demagnetising force in a material so susceptible as iron 
becomes nearly negligible. 
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-MEA8UEEMENTS OF MAGNETIC QUALITY: THE 
MAGNETOMETRIC METHOD. 

§ 37. Methods of Meaanrlng Magnetic QnaJit^. — From 

what has been said about the influence which the ende of magne- 
tised bodies exercise by reacting on the magnetismg field, and 
by exerting a self-demagQetising force when the external force 
is withdrawn, it wUI be clear that when we attempt to measure 
the permeability, or the susceptibility, or the reteutivenese of a 
mimetic metal, we must either arrange the conditions of the 
experiment iu auch a way that the influence of the ends may 
be calculated and allowed for, or else choose pieces which are 
actually or practically endlm. 

We may use long ellipsoids (short ones will not do, for the 
xeason already explained — that ia them the magnetisation 
-depends too much on the form and too little on the quality of 
the piece), and, having observed I, calculate the true magnetic 
force within the metal by subtractiug N I from the externally 
applied force H', 

Again, if the piece tested is a very long cylindrical rod or wire, 
the influence of the ends may be approximately allowed for by 
treating the piece as an ellipsoid. And by making the length 
great enough (400 times the diameter or so if iron is being 
tested and if the rod is straight) we may reduce the influence 
of the ends so much that it may generally be neglected. In 
a rod long enough to be practically endless, the magnetic force 
within the metal is sensibly the same as the force in the field 
when the rod is withdrawn from it. 

The condition of endlessness can be completely secured by 
giving the piece to be magnetised the form of a ring. If 
we take a ring of uniform eeotion, and wind the magnetising 
d2 
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coil nnifotinlj all iDmid it, we secure a magnetic field idiidi i» 
miiform throughout the length of the riz^, and neariy uniform 
thnrag^KHit each cron-fiection. The magnetic fone operatiye 
on the metal is qnite independent of the magnetism of the 
jnece itsell The ring has no poles ; it does not react on the 
magnetising field ; and when the external fofoe is withdrawn 
it exerts no d^nagnetiong force upon itselL 

TllipiinaHa, long rods, and rings have all heen naed in testiiig^ 
the permealnlitj and other magnetic qualities of iron. Recent 
experiments have, as a role, heen made either with rings (or 
pieces eqniyalent to rings), or with xerj long qrlindrical rods.. 
From some pcnnts of view, long ellipsoids would he the most 
■atiafactcHy of all forms of specimen, hat the difficnltj of 
shaping them conrectly is a serious obstacle to their use. 

§ 38. Olaiwriflratifln of Methods : Magnetometrie aad 
Ballistic — ^The magnetisation produced in a specimen hj apply- 
ing magnetic force, or, more generally, the change of magnet- 
ism produced by any change in the force, is usually measured 
in one or other of two ways. 

In one — ^the magnetometric method — the magnetism of the 
piece is measured by observing the deflecticm of a magnetic 
needle suspended near it^ called a magnetometer. This method 
is applicable when we deal with ellipsoids and rods, but ob- 
viously cannot be used with rings, since a uniformly magnetised 
ring exerts no magnetic force in the neighboxuring space. 

In the other method, any change in the magnetic induction 
within the specimen is determined by measuring the transient 
current which is induced in a surrounding coil when the change 
of induction takes place. The coil acts like the seccmdaiy 
wire of an induction coil or transformer. When any change 
takes place in the number of lines of induction surrounded by 
the coil, a transient current is produced, the whole quantity of 
which (that is to say, its time-integral) is proportional to the 
change. This transient current is measured by passing it 
through a '' ballistic " galvanometer, which is a galvanometer 
with a needle that swings slowly enough to allow practically 
the whole of the transient current to pass before the needle 
has stirred to any sensible extent from its position of rest. This 
'' ballistic " method is applicable to rings as well as to rods of 



»ny form, and is in fact the only method by which we may 
eiamiue the magnetic quality of a ring. When applied t« rings 
it aerves to measure sudden changes of magnetism only, such 
as may be caused by making, breaking, reversing, or suddenly 
increasing or reducing the current in the magnetising coil. 
When applied to rods the ballistic method may be modified, bo 
that it will measure the actual magnetic state of the piece, 
and not sudden changes merely. Tbia is done by winding the 
necondary coil in BUch a way that it may be suddenly slipped 
off the magnetised piece, and removed far enough from it to be 
out of the reach of magnetic influence, remaining, however, all 
the while in circuit with the balltBtio galvanometer. Slipping 
off the coil gives a transient current which corresponds to tha 
sudden removal of all the linea of induction. 

We shall now describe the two methods in some detail, and 
give eiamples of their application. 

§ 39. Magnetometric Method. — In this method the rod or 
other piece whose magnetisation is to be measured ia fixed near 
the magnetometer, the needle of which is already directed by 
some known magnetic force. Generally, the needle bangs 
horizontally under the control of the earth's magnetism aloue, 
80 that the directing force is the horizontal component of the 
earth's magnetic field. The magnetised piece is fixed in such 
a positiou that the magnetic force which it produces at the 
magnetometer, or what we may call the deflecting force, acts 
at right angles to the directing force. The tangent of the 
angle of deflection then measures the proportion of the deflect- 
ing to the directing force. Thus, in Fig. 12, if the magnetised 
body ia placed so ttiat it produces a magnetic force Fg at the 
magnetometer needle a b, and the directing force is F,, the 
needle, which originally pointed in the direction of Fj, ia 
deflected through an angle 6 such that 
Pj = Fi tan^. 

Knowing F, and observing $, we determine Fj, and from 
that, knowing the position and dimensions of the magnetised 
piece, we calculate its intensity of magnetisation. 

Suppose, for instance, that the magnetic bar is an ellipsoid of 
nvolution (with polar axis 2 c and equatorial axes 2 a) placed la 
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the position shown b; the line CC in Fig. 13. The bar lies hori- 
zontally, level with the magnetometer ueeiile 0, which is opposite 
the middle of the bar and points to it when in the undeflectod 
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as we have seen in § 27, equivalent to a positive pole of strength 

«- a^ I at Q and an equal negative pole at Q', the distance Q Q' 

4 
being ~c. The deflecting force Y^ which the bar produces at 

o 

the magnetometer is the resultant of the equal forces 

^and-!!;£i 
0Q2 OQ'2 

Its direction is parallel to the bar, and, as the diagram shows, 

F2:=2::QQ':OQ, 



And, since Fg = F^ tan 0, we may put this result in the follow- 
ing form, suitable for finding the intensity of the bar's mag- 
netisation : — 

, SOQ^Fitang 

§ 40. Magnetometric Method (continued). — ^Another position 
for the specimen to be magnetised is shown in Fig. 14. The 
plane of the sketch is vertical. is the magnetometer, the 
needle of which, when imdeflected, points at right angles to the 
plane of the paper. The bar is fixed behind it, standing ver- 
tically with its upper pole at the level of the magnetometer. 
The deflecting force Fj is mainly due to the upper pole : its 
value is — 

And since this is equal to F| tan 6, we have 

Oq2 Fi tan 6 

the text 18 not applicable ; but it is in any case practicable to oalonlate the 
deflecting f oroe at 0, rince the distribution of tree magnetism along (T 
IB known. 
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This arrangement is particularly applioablfl where we bavs 
to deal with a very long cylindrical rod (diameter 2 a). In 
Buch a. rod the position of the effective poles Q and Q' ia 
uncertain, and, indeed, varies when the intensity of magnetiaa- 
tion is varied. But the method has this advantage, that a 
change in the position of Q along the rod produces very 
little change in its diBtance from the magnetometer, and has 
Uttle effect in altering the deflecting force, while, as to the 
other pole Q', ita total effect is ao small that a movement of it 
is also without much influence. The hest height at which to set 
the rod will be lound by giving it a moderate degree of mag- 




netisation, and finding by trial how high the upper end should 
stand above the level of the magnetometer to make the deflec- 
tion a maximum. In this way the position of Q, and therefotv 
of Q' also, may be found with sniEcient accuracy to allow the 
formula to ho applied to a very long cylinder, For brevity, we 
may distinguish this as the " one-pole " method, seeing that the 
deflection of the magnetometer is mainly caused by one of the 
bar's poles. 

g 41. Details of Magnetometric Method. — A form of mag- 
netometer, which is exceedingly convenient for observations of 
this kind, and can be made by anyone at a very trifling cost, 
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I -fa BbowB in Fig. 15. The suspended "needle" conaietB of one 
f the mirrors used in Sir W. Thomson's reflecting galva- 
nometars, with small magnets cemented on the back. The 
mirror M is hung from a pin, S, at the top of a wooden upright, 
by a sUk fibre three or four inches long. A groove is cut in 
the upright to allow the fibre to hang free, and at the bottom 
a round hole, closed in front by a lens, forms a chamber in 
which the mirror hanga. A glass plate is cemented on the 
back of the upright to cover the bole and the groove. The 
upright is fised to a horizontal plate furnished with three 
levelling screws. The deflection of the mirror is read in the 
usual way by means of a lamp and scale. 




Fio. 15. 



In using a mirror magnetometer, the angle through which 
the needle is deSected may generally be kept so small that no 
account need be taken of the diiferenco between tan 6 and 6, 
and consequently the scale readings may be taken as propor- 
tional to the deflecting forces. Thus, if we have a scale 50cm, 
long, set one metre horn the magnetometer, a deflection of the 
needle amounting to only about 7deg. will make the spot o( 
light travel from the middle to the end of the scale. (It must 
be remembered that the angular deflection of the mirror is only 
half that of the beam of light.) Even for this largest deflection 
the error caused by taking scale divisions instead of tangents 
is barely a half of one per cent., and for smaller deflections the 
4rror is very much less. In such a case, therefore, instead of 
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tan 6 we may write 0, \f hich is equal to — -, 8 being Ae* 

deflection as measured on the scale, and D the distance of the- 
scale from the mirror expressed in scale divisions. 

Fig. 16 illustrates an arrangement for examining the mag- 
netic quality of long thin rods or wires by the " one-pole " 
variety of the magnetometric method. The specimen is slipped^ 
into a tube, A, which is clamped in a vertical position behind 
the magnetometer B, the distance being adjusted by trial to^ 
make the deflection conveniently large. Over the tube a^ 
magnetising solenoid is wound, extending a little way above - 
and below the wire core, so that the magnetising force inside- 
may be sensibly uniform, except in so far as it is afiiacted by 
the ends of the specimen itself. (When only one wire is to be- 
tested, the magnetising solenoid may conveniently enough be- 
wound on the wire itself, instead of on a tube.) Owing to the- 
vertical position of the specimen, it is exposed to the vertical 
component of the earth's magnetic force. For many purposes- 
it is desirable to eliminate this, so that the only force acting 
along the wire may be that due to the magnetising solenoid.. 
To secure this a second solenoid is wound upon the tube, and. 
through it a constant current is kept up, the strength of which 
is adjusted (by a method to be described later) imtil the mag- 
netic force it produces within the tube just balances the earthV 
vertical force. In the sketch, the single gravity Daniell cell C 
and the resistance box D give the means of maintaining and 
regulating this constant current. , 

In circuit with the main solenoid and behind the specimen, 
is a coil, E, consisting of a few turns of wire wound on Hh 
wooden frame which can slide towards or from the magneto- 
meter, its axis passing through the magnetometer at right 
angles to the undeflected direction of the needle. This *' com- 
pensating coil," as we shall call it, serves to neutralise the 
direct action of the magnetising solenoid upon the magneto* 
meter. Its position is adjusted thus : Before putting the speoi- 
men to be magnetised into the magnetising solenoid, pass ft^ 
fairly strong current through the solenoid and the compensat- 
ing coil, and push the coil backwards or forwards until the^ 
magnetometer shows no deflection. The adjustment remains 
correct for all currents, and its eflect is that when the specimen^ 
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is put in no deduction has to be made from the observed 
deflection on account of the magnetising solenoid. 

We may of course allow for the effect of the solenoid without 
using a compensating coil, by obserring what deflection the 
solenoid itself produces with a given strength of current when 
the specimen is removed, and then making a proportional 
deduction for other currents. The compensating coil, however, 
has a great advantage over this in point of practical convenience, 
and has other uses besides, of which examples will be given 
later. 

In each part of the connections the leading wires are twisted 
together-a very necessary precaution to prevent their acting 
on the magnetometer. 

In examining the permeability of a specimen, a weak mag- 
netising current is first applied, and this is increased step by 
step or continuously, observations of the current strength being 
taken along with observations of the magnetometric deflection. 
A storage battery forms the most convenient source of current ; 
if that is not available, a battery of gravity Daniell cells will 
do well. To observe the current strength, any good form oi 
galvanometer or ampere-meter may be kept in circuit with 
the magnetising solenoid. A plan which is as good as any is to 
use a low-resistance mirror galvanometer, strongly controlled 
by a fixed permanent magnet, and test its sensibility by 
passing a current through it from a gravity Daniell cell ; the 

1-1 
strength of the current in amperes may be taken as -— - , where 

R is the total resistance of the circuit in B.A. units. Care must 
be taken to set up the galvanometer far enough away from the 
magnetometer to prevent one from acting on the other. 

In many magnetic experiments it is desirable to have the 
means of altering the magnetising current continuously instead 
of by steps, between zero and its highest value. This is con- 
veniently effected by using the liquid rheostat, or potential 
slide, shown in Fig. 17. A tall glass jar of fairly uniform bore, 
two inches or so in diameter, is filled with dilute solution of 
sulphate of zinc. Three blocks of amalgamated zinc, op, &, and 
c, are fitted in the jar, one lying at the bottom, another 
fixed at the top, and the third hung between them so that 
it may' be raised or lowered by the cord d which passes 
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polk^ above to the little winch at e. The blocka 
three terminals at /, insulated vires being 





Fra. la 
led up through the liquid from the middle and lowet 
blocks. The battery is connected to a and c, so that the liquid 
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oolumn forms a shunt to it, and a part of its E.M.F. is taken off 
to produce current in the magnetising solenoid by connecting 
the ends of the solenoid to one of the fixed and one of the mov- 
ing blocks, say a and h. Thus, when b is raised into contact 
with a no current passes through the solenoid, and when h is 
graduaUy lowered the current increases, reaching its highest 
value when h touches c. With this slide it is easy to adjust the 
<;urrent to any intermediate value, and to keep it constant for 
■as long as may be wished. 

Fig. 18 is a general diagram of the connections. The letters 
A, 6, C, D and E refer to the same parts as in Fig. 16. F is a 
revolving commutator, G a galvanometer for measuring the 
magnetising current, and H is the slide described above. 

§ 42. Demagnetising by Reversals. — ^The liquid slide gives 
a handy means of performing a process which is resorted to 
when we wish to rid the specimen of any initial magnetism 
it may possess, or to wipe out the residual effects of previous 
operations. The process of "demagnetising by reversals" 
<ionsists in applying a numerous series of magnetic forces 
.iltemating in direction, and gradually diminishing to zero. 
A commutator or rapid reversing key is inserted either between 
the battery and the slide or between the slide and the mag- 
netismg solenoid. Working it rapidly with one hand, and tummg 
the winch-handle of Fig. 17 very slowly with the other, the 
operator applies a long series of alternating magnetising currents, 
each a very little weaker than the one before it, and the result 
is, when the process is carefully conducted, to remove all trace 
of residual magnetism, provided the strongest current of the 
series is at least as strong as the current by which the piece 
had been previously magnetised. 

§ 43. Adjustment of the Current Beauired to Balance the 
Vertical Component of the Earth's Field. — The operation of 
demagnetising by reversals will not be completely successful 
unless the earth's vertical force is very exactly balanced, other- 
wise there will be a one-sidedness in the alternate opposite 
magnetic forces, which will show itself by leaving a persistent 
residue of magnetism in one direction or the other, the direc- 
tion depending on whether the constant current which is applied 
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to balance the earth's force is too Btrong or too weak. This 
affords an excellent criterioii by which we may adjuBt the 
current. It has to be strengthened or weakened until, when, 
the proccBS of demagnetising by reversals is performed, the de- 
magnetisation is complete. The more auHceptible the material 
within the solenoid is, the more sensitive is the test, and it is 
well to keep at hand, for the purpose of adjusting the current 
in this way, a core of soft annealed iron, which may be 
slipped into the solenoid when the test is to be made. In order 
t« increase the aenaibihty further, when a fine adjustment is re- 
quired, the solenoid should be aet a good deal closer to the 
magnetometer than it ia aet when we are afterwards measuring 
the magnetism of a wire or rod within it. 

§ 41. To Find the Directing Force at the Magnetometer. — 
In meaauring magnetism by the magnetometric method, we 
must know the force Fj which directs the needle when it 
hanga in the undeflected position. Even when no special 
directing magaeta are used, it is not safe to assume that Fj is 
identical in value with the horizontal component of terrestrial 
magnetism, for the earth's field is often seriously altered within 
a room by the magnetic influence of iron pipes, beams, and so 
forth. So long aa these disturbing bodies are not liable to be 
moved about, or to have their temperature much altered, tbeir 
effect in modifying the magnetic field^though it may be con- 
siderable — will be nearly constant, and in that case an occa- 
sional measurement of F^ will suffice. If there are iron heating 
pipes or stovea in the neighbourhood, the utmost care is neces- 
eary to see that Fj does not vary. Fised maaaes of iron at the 
atraoapheric temperature are not a very objectionable feature 
lagnetic laboratory ; but it ia difficult to exaggerate the 
s that may be oauaed by an iron stove or steam-pipe 
liable to quick changes of temperature. 

We may make an entirely independent measurement of Fj, 
following the well-known method which is used in measuring the 
horizontal component of the earth's field,* and taking care to 



* FaS directions for tlie determmatioii of the horizoD Ia! compoDeat ol 
the Mrth'n 6eld will be found in Frof. A. Groj'B " Absolute Meaaurementa 
[□ Eteotricit; oad Magnetism." 
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swing the deflecting magnet in the place where the magneto- 
meter is to stand. 

But in general all that is required is to go through as much 
of this process as will serve to find the relative values of Fj 
and the hoF«zontal field F at a place where there is no local 
magnetic disturbance. In most places F is sufficiently well 
known from the results of recent magnetic surveys, so that 
the absolute value of F^ may be deduced when we know the* 
ratio it bears to F. 

To compare the two, take a short straight piece of perma- 
nently magnetised steel wire, and suspend it to hang hori- 
zontally within a glass vessel by a little cradle and a silk fibre 
3in. or 4in. long attached to the cover, so that it is free to swing. 
Put it where the magnetometer is to stand, and set it swinging 
torsionally {not in pendulum fashion). This is most easily done 
by bringing a bar magnet near it, and then drawing that away, 
keeping the two poles of the bar equally distant from the hang- 
ing wire. When the swings have subsided so that the motion 
is no more than 5deg. or so to either side, begin to count them. 
Note with a watch the instant at which the magnet swings 
past its middle position towards one side, count 30 or 40 com- 
plete swings, and again note the time the magnet swings 
past its middle position towards the same side. Find 
in this way the time t^ (in seconds) required for one- 
complete swing. Then take the swinging magnet to some 
place (outside) where there is nothing to interfere with the 
terrestrial magnetic field, and repeat the counting there 
to find the time that is required to make one complete swing 
when the only directing force is the horizontal component F of 
the earth's field. The directing force is inversely proportional 
to the square of the period of swinging, hence the directing 
force at the place where the swings were first counted 

When the magnetometer is furnished with a '' compensating 
coil " (§ 41) the following is a good way to find F^. Remove 
the magnetising solenoid and set the compensating coil at a 
known distance, A (Fig. 19), behind the magnetometer. Pass 
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la knovii current, C,* through it and observe the deflection 

\ 6 oi the magnetometer. A B ia the mean radius of the eoil, 

and A is measured to the middle oi its width. Let q be the 

number of turns in the coil ; then the deflecting force which 

1 ia produced at by tlic cmTcnt io tbe coil is 

SurCgAB^ 2B-CgAB^ 

(OA* + AB')t'°' OB' ' 

1, dnce this ia equal to Fj tan $, we have 

SirCuAB^ 
F. = -^^ ^• 




§ 45. Example of a Teat of Iron by tlie Magnetometrlc 

I Uethod. — Before proceeding to describe the bailistio method 

' of measuring magnetisation, it may be useful to illustrate the 

magnetometrio method by giving the particulars of an actual 

experiment on a piece of wroiight-iron wire. 

The diameter of the wire (d) was 0-077 om. The length 
of the specimen was 305 cms., or 400 diameters. It was 
annealed or softened before the teat by drawing it through a 
lamp flame so slowly that each p^irt of the length, in suoces- 
non, was heated to bright redness and then cooled slowly as it 
passed away from the flame. The "one-pole" arrangement (§40) 
was adopted. A preliminary trial showed that the effective 
" poles " lay very near the ends of tbe wire. The upper one was 
Bet at a distance (0 Q) of 10 cms, behind the magnetometer ; 
the distance Q' to the lower pole was 31 cms. 

* Here, as elsewhere, the onrrent ia eipressed in absolute elactro- 
magnetic (C.-G.-S.) unita. U ita value in known in amperes wB must 
^vide the number of ampBraa bj 10 to find C. 
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The directing force at the magnetometer F^ was 0*299 in 
C.-G.-S. imits. The deflections were read in millimetres, and 
the scale was set at a distance of 1 metre from the magneto- 
meter. Hence one scale division of deflection corresponds to 
a value of ^,^ for 6 or tan 6. 

Substituting these values in the expression of § 40, 



I _ ^'0 Q^' Fi tan ^ 



we have I for one scale division of magnetometer deflection 

4 X 10* X 0-299 



31416 X 0^077^ X 09665 x 2000 



3-32. 



Again, the magnetising solenoid contained 69 turns per 
centimetre of its length. Its magnetising force for one ampere 
of current was, therefore, 

1^-86-7. 

The current was measured by a mirror galvanometer, which 
was found to give a deflection of 575 scale divisions, with a 
current of 0*235 amperes. This corresponds to 0*000408 
amperes per scale division. Hence the magnetising force for 
one scale division of the galvanometer was 

86-7 x*000408 = 0*0354. 

After the independent current (in a separate solenoid) which 
was required to balance the vertical component of the earth's 
force had been adjusted, the process of demagnetising by 
reversals was gone through to wipe out any traces of magnetism 
the wire might have acquired in handling. Headings of the 
magnetometer and galvanometer were then taken, while the 
current was slowly increased step by step from zero till the 
magnetic force reached a value of 22*27 imits. Then the 
current was slowly and step by step reduced to zero, the mag- 
netism retained by the specimen being observed at each stage, 
and then a negative current was applied, giving a reversed 
magnetic force, which was slowly increased until the residual 
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magnetism began to become reversed. The results of the 
experiment are stated in Table I. Column 1 gives the ob- 
served galvanometer deflections, and column 2 the magnetising 
force calculated from them. This is the force produced by the 
solenoid; in the notation of §25 it is H', and is a little greater 
than the true magnetic force H, which is diminished by the 
action of the ends of the specimen when it becomes magnetised 
j(see § 47 below). Column 3 gives the observed magnetometer 
deflections (due to the wire alone), and column 4 gives values 
of I calculated from them. 



Table I. — MagneUsaUon of ArmecHed Iron Wire, 
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59 
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93 
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99 
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4-92 
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1,262 


464 
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4-92 
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1,235 


89 


315 
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1,225 


39 


1-38 
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1,162 
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-0-41 
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1,135 


- 23 


-0-81 
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1,092 


- 31 


-110 


318 


1,056 


- 41 


-1-45 


295 


979 


- 51 


-1-80 


253 


840 


- 62 


-2-20 


166 


551 


- 71 


-2-51 


70 


232 


- 81 


-2-87 


-12 


-40 
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§ 46. Magnetisation Onrve. — ^A conyenient way of repre^ 
senting such results graphically is to draw a curve showing' 
the relation of the magnetising force to I or to B. In Fig. 20* 
a curve showing the relation of the magnetising force of the 
solenoid to I is drawn from the above table. A B is tho- 
ascending limb, got by applying and increasing a magnetisixig 
current^ the iron being originally in a non-magnetised and per- 
fectly neutral state. From B to C the magnetising current ia- 
being reduced to zero; from to D an increasing negative 
current is being applied. 

This example is thoroughly characteristic of the behaviour 
of annealed wrought iron. The ascending limb of the curve may 
be divided, broadly, into three portions. In the firsts under 
feeble magnetic forces, the gradient of the curve is very smalV 
which means that at this stage there is (comparatively) very 
little magnetic susceptibility.*^ Later, as the force increases, 
the curve becomes exceedingly steep, and nearly straight ; thi» 
is the region of great susceptibility. Then, lastly, the curve 
rounds off until the rate of ascent again becomes small, so that 
the susceptibility diminishes, and any considerable addition to 
I can then be brought about only by applying a very strong- 
magnetising force. 

This third stage is a necessary consequence of the well- 
known phenomenon of magnetic " saturation." We shall see 
later that the value of I has a definite limit which cannot be- 
exceeded no luatter how high the magnetic force be raised. 

§ 47. Residual Magnetism and Ooercive Force. — ^In ih» 

descending limb of the curve it is interesting to notice how 
little of the magnetism disappears as the magnetic force is 
withdrawn. Even when the solenoid current is reduced ta 
zero, the residual magnetism C is in this case 1,162 C.-G.-S. 
units, which is no less than 92 per cent, of the value reached 
when the current was in action (1,262 units). This residual' 
magnetism is, however, very feebly held. Applying a reverse 

* The comparatively small susceptibility of iron to feeble foroee seem8< 
to have been first clearly pointed out by Stoletow {PhU, Mag,, VoL XLV., 
1873, p. 40), whose observations on the relation of magnetisation to mag- 
netic force were confirmed and greatly extended by Rowland {PhU, Mag,,. 
VoL XLVI., 1873, p. 140 ; and Vol. XLVIU., 1874, p. 321). 
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magnetic force quickly removes it, as the continuatioa C D of 
the descending limb ebowH, and a force, D, of - 2'75 C.-G.-S. 
nuits suffices to destroy it altogether. This force D way be 
said to measure the degree of stability with which the residual 
magnetism is held, and accordingly Dr. Hopkinson caUs it the 
"coetdve fcxce," thus giving an exact and very useful meaning 
to an old loosely applied term. 

g 48. Correction of the foregolnj; results to allow for tlia 
r«action of the Specimen on the Maenetiainf Field. — When 
the apeeioien is bo long as it was in this instance (400 diameters^ 
its enda have no great influence on the field, and we might with- 
out any serious error ignore the difference l>etween H' and H, 
and take the magnetising force of the solenoid to represent tha 
whole magnetic force. An approximately oorrect allowance for 
the effect of the ends may, however, be made by treating the- 
specimen as an ellipsoid.* By §33 we have, in that case, 

H = H'- 000045 r. 

Thus, for instance, the magnetic force producing a magnetisa- 
tion of 1,000 is, on this baBJe, 0'45 units less than the force due 
to the solenoid, and for other values of [ a proportional correc- 
tion is to be made. We may therefore allow for this in the 
diagram! {Fig. 20) by drawing a straight line, E, from to 
cut the line of I = 1,000 at a force of 0-45. Then the true value 
of H for any point in the curve of magnetisation is to be 
measured from this line, instead of &om the line C. In other 
words, the effect of the ends of the specimen is to shear the 
diagram in the direction in which H is drawn, through the angle 
C E ; and we may deduce the corrected curve from the original 
curve A B by sotting each point, such as A, back through a 
distance, A A', equal to the distance between E and the azis- 
C for the corresponding value of I. The same construction 

* Probabl; this correctiiiD is ralJier ezceBBive. In & cyliodrical rod tEw 
ta&gDBtiain la more □early concentiBted ftt the ends Uihd In an ellipsoid. 
ItB effect on the magnetic force is unequal at different parts n£ the length, 
but its uican efTecl may be expected to be laBa than in the c&bq of su- 
ellipwid. 

+ This eonatniftion is uaad bj Lord Rayleigh in a Paper on " The Energy 
of MagnetiBBd Iron " [Pha. Mag., Vol. XXIL, 1B86, p. 175). 
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sbYiousIy applies to the descending limb. The dotted curves 
O A' B and BCD have been drawn in this way, and they may 
be accepted as giving a more nearly correct representation of 
the relation of I to H than is given by the original curves. 

One effect of this change is to make the measured suscepti- 
bility greater ; its maximum value (which is found by drawing 
a tangent from to the curve) rises from 189 to 209. Another 
effect is to increase tlie residual magnetism, making it 93'8 
per cent, of the induced magnetism instead of 93'1 per cent. 
Another effect is to increase the steepness of the gradient in the 
steep part both of the ascending and of the descending limb. 

Table II. gives the results of the same experiment {for the 
ascending procesB)onthe above supposition that the correction of 
H to be made on account of the ends of the specimen does not 
■snaibly differ from the correction which would have to be made 
in an ellipsoid 400 (equatorial) diameters long. Values of B, 
, fi and K are given as well as I and H. B, which is 4ir I + H, 
is so nearly equal to 4 ir | that we might adapt the curve of 
Fig. 20 to exhibit the relation of B, instead of I, to H, by 
simply altering the scale of the ordinates, so that 100 of | 
should represent 1257 of B. 

Table n. 



H 


1 


""H 


B 


B 
H 








_ 







0'32 


3 


9 


40 


120 


0-84 


13 


15 


170 


200 


1-37 


33 


24 


420 


310 


214 


93 


43 


1,170 


650 


2-67 


295 


110 


3,710 


1,390 


324 


581 


179 


7,300 


2,250 


3-89 


793 


204 


9,970 


2,560 


4-50 


926 


206 


11.640 


2,590 


6-17 


1,00!) 


195 


12,680 


2,450 


6-20 


1,086 


175 


13,6« 


2,200 


7-94 


1,1B5 


145 


14,510 


1,830 


9-79 


1,192 


122 


14,980 


1,530 


11-57 


1,212 


105 


15,230 


1,320 


1606 


1,238 




15.570 


1,030 


19-76 


1,255 


64 


15,780 


800 


21-70 


1,262 


B8 


15,870 


V30 
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§ 49. Differential Snsc^ptibility and Differential PermeaUDdtF. 

In many oases we are less concerned to know the actual ratio 
of I or of B to H than to know the rate at which I or B is 
increasing or diminishing with respect to H — ^in other words, 
the gradient of the magnetisation curve. We have seen that 

the gradient ~— begins by being small, then becomes very large, 

and then again becomes small as the region of saturation is 
approached. Prof. Enott has proposed to call this quantity the 

"differential susceptibility"; similarly —^ may be called the 

an 

differential permeability. In the example which has been 
quoted, the differential susceptibility (after applying the ellip- 
soidal correction) has a maximmn value in the ascending lin^ 
of 530, which is sensibly constant, while I changes from, say, 
150 to 650. The corresponding differential permeability is 
6,660. In the descending limb the greatest differential suscep- 
tibility is 1,660, and this is sensibly constant, while I changes 
from 700 to (and to - 700, as we shall see later in other 
examples). The corresponding differential permeability is 
20,850. 

§ 50. Supplementary Remarks on the Magnetometric Method. 

In testing the magnetisation of soft, iron, especially if the 
specimen be at all thick — it will be found necessary to pause 
after each increase in the magnetising current, and to keep the 
current constant for some seconds, or even minutes, before the 
iron takes its full magnetisation. The '* creeping up" of the 
magnetometer deflection which takes place after each increaae 
of magnetising force will be spoken of more fully in a later 
chapter. 

If the specimen is placed rather near the magnetometer and 
the deflection threatens to become greater than the scale will 
measure, the magnetometer needle may be brought back 
towards its undeflected position by using a permanent magnet 
(a hard steel wire will do well) to counterbalance a part of the 
deflecting force exerted by the specimen under examination. 
This compensating magnet must be placed so that it exerts no 
force at the magnetometer except in the direction exac.^y oppo- 
site to that of the force the specimen exerts. In othc words, 
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it must eiert deflecting force, not directing force (§ 39), and to ] 
seonre thia it should be placed before or behind the magneio-' ' 
meter (pointing towards it) in the line B A C of Fig. 18, 
When the compensating magnet is introduced, the number of 
BcaJe diviaions through which it causes the needle to return is 
to be noted, and this ia to be added to aubsequent scale readings 
in reckoning the virtual deflection. The compensating magnet 
is specially convenient if we wish to examine the effect of 
applying or removing a smaU amount of magnetic force when 
the specimen is already somewhat s 




Via. 21, 

A nselnl method of getting increased sensibility is to ase m I 
compensating coil (% 41) to balance a part (or even tha ' 
whole) of the deflection produced by the magnetisation of tha 
specimen itself. Suppose, for instance, that it is desired 
to eiamine particularly the form of the magnetisation curve 
under moderately weak magnetic forces — say the part A B of 
the curve (Fig, 21) — we may set the specimen near the magneto- 
meter, and at the same time advance the componsating coil so 
that it counterbalances a large part of the deflection. Thus, 
let PM be the part of the deflection balanced by the coil, 
■when the magnetising current is O M r the whole virtual deflec- 
tion ia got by adding this to P A, which is the observed deflec- 
tion, '^or any stronger or weaker current the part balanced is 
tepreT&ted by the corresponding ordinate of the straight line 
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P Q. The slope of this line is found by observing the defleo- 
tion given by the coil and solenoid when the specimen is taken 
out and a known current is applied. When the specimen is put 
in and the process of magnetisation is gone through, the actual 
deflections of the magnetometer are, of course, limited to the 
(positive or negative) portions of the ordinates • intercepted 
between the straight line Q and the curve. By adjusting the 
position of the coil so that Q is nowhere far from the curve a 
high degree of sensibility becomes possible, for the whole range 
of the magnetometer scale may then be used in exhibiting the 
differences PA, Q B, &o. This method should be specially 
serviceable in dealing with ellipsoidal specimens of moderate 
length* 



CHAPTER Iir. 



MEASUREMENTS OF MAGNETIC QUALITY: THE 
BALLISTIC METHOD. 



§ 51. The Ballistic Method.— The balliatic method, briefly 
alluded to in g 38, was invented by Weber, was used by Thalen, 
Stoletow, Rowland and others, and received ita name from Sii 
William Thomson.* It determines any sudden change oi 
magnetic induction by measuring the quantity of electricity 

a the transient current which is induced in a eoil woand over 
the magnetised piece. Let a coil, which for brevity we may 
caU the secondary coil, be wound on the bar or ring or other 
specimen which is to bo magnetised. The coil need not esteiid 
over the whole length of the specimen, and in the case of a bar 
a short coil is beat, wound over the central part only, where the 
roagnetisation is most nearly uniform. The coil ia to be put in 
circuit with a galvanometer, the needle of which has a con- 
siderable moment of inertia (in relation to the directive force 
acting on it), bo that it swings slowly. An ordinary mirror 
galvanometer is easily adapted to serve as a ballistic galvano- 
meter by filing a small weight to the mirror. It the speci- 
1 is wound with a magnetising solenoid sudden changes 
of its magnetism may be produced by applying a magnetising 
■eiit, by increasing it by steps, by reversing it, and so on ; 
and each of these will catise a " throw," or impulsive dettec- 
tion of the ballistic needle, which will be proportional to the 
whole change of magnetic induction within the secondary coil. 
The " throw " is proportional to the whole quantity of elec- 
tricity which passes in the transient cuiTent, and this in its turn 

a proportional to the change of magnetic induction within the 

• Phil. Tran.., Vol. CLXVI., p. 693. 
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coil. Let Q be the total number of lines of magnetic induction 
within the secondary coil, and A Q any sudden change which 
this nimiber imdergoes. Let Ng be the number of turns in the 
secondary coil, and Rj the whole resistance of the secondaiy 
circuit (in ohms), including, of course, the resistance uf the 
ballistic galvanometer. Then the whole quantity of electricity 
in the corresponding transient current is 

N^AQ 

The observed throw of the galvanometer measures this, and 
the simplest way to calculate A Q from it is to compare this 
throw with that which occurs when the number of lines of 
induction within a coil in the secondary circuit is changed by 
a known amount. In other words, we may most conveniently 
standardise the ballistic galvanometer by finding what throw 
a known change of induction causes. 

§ 52. Earth OoiL — Suppose, for instance, that there is 
included in the secondary circuit another coil, consisting of a 
number of turns of wire wound on a pretty large frame, and 
that this is laid flat on a horizontal table, so that it may be 
suddenly turned over. By turning it over we cause the direc- 
tion of the vertical component of the earth's magnetic force in 
it to be reversed, and thus induce a throw of the ballistic gal- 
vanometer due to a known change in the number of lines of 
induction within the circuit, from which it is easy to interpret 
the throws that are produced by changes in the magnetism of 
the specimen. 

This " earth coil," as it may for brevity be called, was first 
used in magnetic researches by Rowland.* Instead of lying 
horizontally it may stand vertically, facing towards the magnetic 
north and south, so that when turned over it will cut the hori- 
zontal component of the terrestrial field, or it may be set at 
right angles to the dip, so that the whole terrestrial field acts 
upon it. The horizontal or the vertical position is, however, 
more convenient. For the former a light wooden frame lying 
on the table answers well. Fig. 22 is engraved from a photo- 

 Phil Mag,, Vol. XLVL, 1873. 
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graph of an earth coil, whicb the writer has found servioeable; 
the coil ia wound on s. large brass ring mounted on trunnioDS 
ftnd Furnished with projecting stops, which strike against the 
post P and allow the coil to turn just 180 degrees. When the 
post P is standiug up, as in tbe figure, the coil lies horizontally, 
and the vertical component of the earth's force is then the 
active field ; bnt the post can fold down by means of a hinge so 
that the coil stands vertically, and it may then be set to cut 
the horizontal component. 

Let N]^ be the number of turns in the earth coil. A, its area 
in square centimetres, and F the (known) value of that oom- 




Fia 22 — Eartli CliI for use m BaHistio Meaaurementa. 

ponent of terrestrial magnetic field which acts upon it A 
ludden turning over of the coil chingea the number of lines 
nithin it by the amount 2 Aj F, and the whole quantity of the 
transient current la 

R, • 

B] being the leslatance of the secondary circuit at the time 
■when the observation with the earth coil is made. It is con- 
venient and generally quite pi'itcticable to keep the earth coll 
eonlanuously in the secondary circuit, In which case Bj = Ry 
Let di be the ballistic throw producod by the earth coil, aiid let 
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d2 be the throw produced by the magnetic change A Q, which 
we wish to evaluate : 

from which ^q^^'^i^ijf%'^9. 

§ 53. Use of a Solenoid and Onrrent for Standardisfng 
the Ballistic Galvanometer. — ^To use the earth coil successfully 
we must know with sufficient accuracy the horizontal or the 
vertical component of the local magnetic field. These are apt 
to vary in a rather capricious way within a magnetic laboratory. 
The following method of standardising a ballistic -galvanometer 
(due, the writer believes, to Sir '"^illiam Thomson) is a good 
substitute for the method of th' • :^rth coiL The results it 
gives are independent of variation in the local field, but depend 
on the absolute measurement of a current. A long magnetising 
coil is to be uniformly woimd on a brass tube or a wooden rod, 
or some other non-magnetic core, the diameter of which must be 
accurately known. Over this primary, at the middle of its 
length, a short secondary coil is to be wound, and put in circuit 
with the ballistic galvanometer. Let A3 be the mean area of the 
primary coil, and n^ the number of turns in it per centimetre of 
the length. Then, if a current, (C.-G.-S. units), be made to 
pass through it, the magnetic force (or induction) within it (at 
any place near the middle) is 4 tt C ^3 per square centimetre, 
and the whole number of lines of force (or induction) 
which the current introduces within the coil is ivCn^A^ 
If N4 is the whole nuhiber of turns in the secondary coil, and 
B^ the resistance of its circuit, the quantity of electricity in the 
transient current that passes when the primary current C is 
made or broken is 

4 TT C n3 A3 N^ 

Let d^ be the throw which this produces, then 
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Still another way of standardiBing the ballistio galvanometer 
is to discharge through it a known quantity of electricity, 
namely from a condenser of known capacity, charged to a 
known potential. Thia has no particular advantage over the 
methods already described, and it is leas likely to be accurate 

practice. 

§ 54. Damping xad Oalihration of the Ballistic Gal- 
Tanoneter. — In some uses of the ballistic galvanometer it is 

.portant that there should be little "damping" — in other 
words, that the swinging of the needle should subside very 
slowly. But in magnetic observations of the kind now under 
description — when what we deal with is merely the comparison 
of different ballistic efFects^this is not necessary : it is, in 
fact, desirable, as a matter of convenience, to have a good 
deal of damping, provided always there is not so much as to 
prevent the throws from being proportional to the changes of 
magnetir, induction. To test whether this condition is satisfied, 
a series of successive currents of increasing strength should he 
made and broken in the primary coil of § 53, while the corre- 
sponding throws are observed and compared with the strength 
of the primary current, to see that the two vary together. 
Another plan is to have a small induction coil (in circuit with 
the ballistic galvanometer) slipped upon a long bar minuet. 
Pull the coil quickly off the magnet, and observe the throw; 
then reduce the number of turns in the coil by unwinding one 
are of them, and observe the reduced throw when the coil 
ia again pulled off, and so on, until the number of turns and the 
throw is greatly reduced. The observed throws should he pro- 
portional to the successive numbers of turns in the coil. 

save time between ballistic readings, it is convenient, 
especially when the damping is not very considerable, to follow 
fiowland's plan of including in the secondary circuit a small 
coil slipped upon a magnet.* By pulling it off or slipping it 
on at the right moment, while the needle is swinging, the observer 
may, with a little practice, succeed in giving the needle a check, 
which brings it quickly to rest. Care must, of course, be taken 
that this coil is not moved while observations are liein^ made. 
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§ 55. Ballistic Tests of 'Eings and Bods.— Fig. 23 illiutraliei 
the ballistic method as applied to a magnetic ring. The ring A 
is wound all over with a primary or magnetising solenoid, the 
onrrent in which is measured by G^, and can be subjected to 
sodden variations by putting in or drawing out the plugs of 
the resistance-box B^, or can be made, broken, or reversed by 
the key E. Gj is the ballistic galvanometer, in circuit with a 
secondary or induction coil (wound over a part or the whole of 
the ring), with the resistance box B^ by which the amount of 
the throws may be varied, the earth coil E and the small coil D 
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Fio. 23. — ^Diagram of Connections for BalUatio Method. 



which is used to check the swinging of the needle. In addition 
to the parts shown, it is convenient to include in the primary 
circuit the arrangement of liquid slide and rapid reversing key 
for demagnetising by reversals, as explained in § 42. By this 
means we can ensure that the ring is in a magnetically neutral 
state to begin with. 

To test the permeability and to determine the form of the 
magnetisation curve, one or other of two plans may be followed : 
(1) B^ Steps. A weak current may be applied and the throw 
noted, then the resistance at B^ may be suddenly reduced, and 
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tlid additional throw noted, and bo on, each throw measoring 
the magnetia eQect of a sudden increase in the magnetising 
ourreot. The whole magnetism acquired at any stage is then 
to be estimated by summing up the throws. The same process 
evidently allows us to trace the individual and cumulative 
effects of successive diminutions in the strength of the magnetis- 
ing current, and thus to trace the magnetisation curve through- 
out any step-by-etep process of applying, removing, or reversing 
magnetising force. This ia its advantage : on the other hand, 
it has the practical drawback that if an eTh>r happen to be made 
in measuring the throw at any step it is carried forward and 
affects all the subsequent values of the magnetisation. (2) By 
Reverialt. Another plan is to suddenly reverse the current in 
the primary coil. Half the throw is then taken as measuring 
the actual magnetisation. Breaking the current also allows 
the permanent magnetism to be calculated by showing the 
unount that disappears in the withdrawal of the magnetic force. 
As to the effect of each reversal, care must be taken that the 
onrrents are progressively increased, and even then the assump- 
tion that half of that effect measures the total magnetism ifl 
not quite accurate, especially in the case of hard iron or steel, 
which is less ready to be magnetised by a force of one sign 
after a force of the opposite sign has been applied than if 
the opposite force had not acted. In soft iron the curve of 
ignetisation as determined by this process of reversals is not 
itorially different from the curve determined by the prooeas , 
of steps. 

In applying the ballistic method to long rods or ellipsoids, at 
Other specimens with ends, either of these processes may, of 
cse, be used, and in addition a third plan is practicable — 
lely, to have the secondary coil arranged so that it may 
be suddenly slipped off the magnetised piece. The effect of 
alipping it off is to reduce the lines of induction within it to 
Eero, provided the coil he at once drawn far enough away to 
get practically out of the magnetic field, and the throw of 
the galvanometer therefore measures the whole magnetisation 
which existed just before the coil wa^ removed. This method 
Is often useful, hut it must be home in mind that the me- 
ihanical disturbances caused by pulling off the coil may, 
Mpeciall; with soft iron, alter very seriously the amount of 
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magnetism associated with any assigned value of the magnetic 
force. This will be evident later when reference is made to the 
effects of vibration on the magnetic susceptibility of iron. We 
cannot, therefore, use this pliui to trace the effects of successive 
currents of ascending and descending strength. After the step- 
by-step process, however, has been applied to a long rod, 
slipping off the coil affords a useful test of the accuracy with 
which the summation of the steps has been carried out. 

§ 56. Oalcnlation of B from Ballistic Measnrements. — 

We have seen how the ballistic measurements serve to determine 
Q, the whole nimiber of lines of induction within the secondary 
coil. If the secondary coil is wound close upon the iron, veiy 
nearly the whole of these lines lie within the iron, and we then 

have B = -^ where S is the area of cross-section of the iron in 

square centimetres. If, however, the area of the secondary 
coil includes any sensible air space (or other non-magnetic 
space) in addition to the iron, a suitable deduction must be 
made from Q before dividing by the area of cross-section of the 
iron to find B. Thus if the secondary coil is outside the 
primary, and the mean area of the primary coil is S', we shall 
have (S' - S) H lines enclosed within the secondary coil, but 
outside of the iron, and this number will fall to be subtracted 
from Q. Even when the secondary coil is woimd directly upon 
the iron, its mean area is necessarily somewhat greater than 
the section of the core, and there is consequently a small 
•correction to be applied (namely, the difference of these areas 
multiplied by H), but the amount of this correction is generally 
insignificant. 

§ 57. Magnetic Force in Eings. — Though the magnetising 
solenoid be uniformly wound over the whole ring, so that its 
effect at any one cross-section is the same as at any other, 
the magnetic force is not quite imiform throughout. It is 
strongest at the inner side — the shortest length — of the ring, 
and decreases towards the outer side in proportion as the 
radius of the ring increases. This is because the number of 
turns per centimetre is greatest at the inner side and least at 
the outer. Let N be the whole number of turns of the mag- 
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netisiug aolenoid, the number per centimetre at any radius r 
and the magnetic force is -, or . 



magnetic force varies from- 



2CN 



Thus the 

at the inside to __ at the 



outside (Fig. 24). So far ob it goes, this is a drawback t» 
-the use of ring-shaped specimens. i 

To prevent this objection from having much weight the 
thickness of the ring should be small compared with its radius. 
The form shown in Fig. 25 allows a small ring to be used with- 
out eicessive variation of magnetic force over the section, and 
without unduly reducing the sectional area. 

In dealing with weak magnetic forces it is desirable to place 
the ring in such a position that the earth's magnetic field does 
not affect the uniformity of its magnetisation, namely, in tha 

I 
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lane perpendicular to the direction of the lines of terrestrial 
force. For the sake of homogeneity in the metal itself, a ring 
turned out of a solid block is to be preferred to one that ia 
forged from a bar. 

Bar and Yoke. — The condition of endlessness, which is 
perfectly in a ring of uniform section, uniformly wound 
[or, rather, is realised as perfectly as the imperfect homo- 
ity of the metal will allow), can be api>rosi mated to, even 
Then the sample has the form of a short bar, by a very inte- 
and useful method, invented by Hopkinson.* Let 
the ends of the bar be sunk in holes in a massive yoke 
,(Fig. 26) which has an area of cross-section many times greater 
tiian that of the bar, and is made of the most permeable 
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mateml available, namely, noft annealed wrouglit iron. The 
yoke in so mueli better a conductor of lineB of magnetic in- 
ductioQ that the lines which proceed from eitlier end of the 
bar nearly all pass back through it to the other end, inatead of 
eaoapiug into surrounding space. This closing of the magnetic 
circuit through the yoke prevents the bar from exercising 
almost any self-demaguetisiug force upon itself ; and if the 
bar is wound with a magnetising solenoid throughout its 
whole clear length within the yoke,* the magnetic force 
actually operative on it is only a very little less than tbe whole 
force due to the eolenoid. 

The amount of the difference will be more easily discussed 
when we come, later, to speak of the magnetic circuit) u > 
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whole, and the relation of the induction in it to the wbols 
nnmber of ampere-tuma in the magnetising coil. Meanwhile, 
it may suffice to say that the magnetism of the bar and yoke 
reacts to a small extent on the magnetic force, reducing it by 
amounts which are proportional, or nearly so, to the magnetisa- 
tion. The effect is like that which has already been described 
IB occurring in a long rod or long ellipsoid, not so extremely 
long as to bo virtuaUy endless, and the curve of magnetisation 
is consequently sheared over (§48); the apparent suaoeptibilitj 
and the residual magnetism are reduced. This makes the 
method of the yoke unsuitable for accurate determination of 
the susceptibility and retentiveneas of a very susceptible metal, 
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; but there is no eerious error In th* 



I soft wrought i: 

e of hard iron or steel. 

The ends of the bar Bhould be sunk for & coosiderable dia- 
t tanoe uito tho yoke, and should fit in the holes without ahake^ 
r if there ia any appreciable clearance its eSeot in producing 
E lelf-demagnetiBing force may ha considerable. 

I. Hopkinson's Application of the Bar and Yoke. — In 

' applying the ballistic method to abar in a yoke we may, of course, 
prooeed by steps or by reversals, as with a ring. In Hopkinion'a 
original use of the yoke, however, a different procedure wm 
loUowed. The bar was made in two parts, C and C (Fig, 27), 

Lwhieh abutted against one another near the middle, where the 
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1 fleoondary coil D was slipped on, in a space between two halves 
lof the magnetising solenoid B B. A clutch fixed on the pio- 

 jecting end of the rod C enabled it to be suddenly drawn away 

 from C sufficiently to allow D (which was pulled sideways 
1 by a spring) to leap out of the field. This gave a ballistic throw 
f which measured the actual magnetic state of the bar at the 
I moment when C was drawn out. The plane of section between 
I and C is a rather objectionable feature in this arrangement; 
I for, as will be shown later, its influence on the general per- 
^meabUity of the bar is by no means iiomaterial, even when the 
I abutting surfaces are accurately faced. 

60. Double Bars and Yokes. — Fig. 28 illuEtrates an 
I arrangement which will serve well when two equal bars of 
\ the material to be tested arc available. The bars should be of 
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eonaiderable length — twenty or more times t 
the yokes should be short and thick. £!qaal : 
solenoids are wound over the two bais, and are ooimected 
to give opposite directions of tnagnetisation. The seoondan 
ooil is preferablj distributed over the middle region of hotft 
bars. If it is wished to meaaoFe the actoal magnetic state it 
any time, one of the yokes may be ansnged ao that on poQiiig 
it away it brings the secondary coila with it. 
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§ 61. Example of the BalliHtic Uethod. — Id the following 
example* the specimen was a ring welded oat of a piece d 
moderately soft annealed iron wire : — 

DiaEDSter.of wire forming the ring 0*248 onu. 

Area of iection of iron '0-0483 sq. cms. 

Hean radius of ring 5'Ocins. Mean ciicnrnferaoaa 31'4ciiLk 

Number of turns in magnetiHlng coil... 474 

Nnmber of bums in secondary ooil 167 

Area of eariJi-ooO 1216 sq. cms. 

Nomber of turns in earth-coil 10 . 

Earth's force, ont by earth-coil 034 

Ballistic throw on turning over earth- 
coil 42-9 scale divisions. 

The mean value of the magnetic force per ampere w«% 
therefore : — 

i:Liii!*or 2iii!i_ 18.96. 
10x31-4 10x50 

The resistance of the secondary circuit was not altered 
tliroughout the experiment, and the correction for air-spaoe 
within the secondary coil was negligible. Hence, from the 
above data, the change of the inductioa B per square cm. in 

 t^a. 3VwM., 18B5, pp. S30-S32. 
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the iron corresponding to one acale division of ballistic throw ^^^| 


iraa — 


^^^M 


1316x10x0-34x2 ^^.^^^ 


 


0i83xl67xi2-9 




The eiperiment consisted in applying first a. 


weak magnetic ^^^H 


force, and increasing it by a series of sudden 


steps to 9'U ^^H 


C.-G.-S. nnits, and then removing and finally r 


e-applying the ^^^| 


same force, ail by steps, while the ballistic throws 


were observed. ^^^| 


The follonring Table (III.) gives the results, /», 


and K having; ^^^H 


lean calculated from B and H. 


 


Table lH.^AHifBAisD WsonoHT-lBON Rrao. ^^^H 


H. 


Balliatio 
Tlircw. 


Sum of 
Throwa. 


B. 


^ 


1. 


'  


0-13 


11 


11 


26 




2 




0-26 


11 


2 2 


63 




4 




0-30 


0-5 


2-7 


66 




6 




0-40 


0-3 


3-5 


84 




7 




0-53 


1-0 


4-5 


107 




a 




0-71 


2-1 


6-6 


158 




12 




0-93 


S-9 


9-5 


227 




18 


... ^^M 


1-31 


3-9 


13-4 




245 


25 


19 ^B 


1-69 


9-2 




540 


320 


43 


26 ^B 


1-89 


6-9 




705 


370 


56 


30 ^ 


8-78 


77-5 


107-0 


2,560 


920 


203 


73 


3-36 


78-7 


185-7 


4,440 




353 


105 


4-01 






6,400 


1,600 


609 


127 


4-95 


91-6 


359-2 


8,580 


1,740 


683 


138 


6-86 


67 


416 '2 


9,940 


1,700 


791 


135 


T-20 


B7 


473-2 


11,300 


1,570 




125 


8-10 


23-6 


496-7 


11,870 


1.4(:0 


944 


U6 


914 


24 


520-7 


12,440 


1,360 


989 


108 


7-83 


- 4-4 


516 3 


12,330 




981 




6-21 


- 6-7 


609-6 


12,170 




968 




47B 


- 7-1 


602-5 


12,000 




956 




2-70 


-14 


488-5 


11,570 




929 







-33-2 


455-3 


10,880 




866 




a-78 


15 


470-3 


11,240 




894 




4-95 


14-2 


484-5 


11,570 




921 




621 


11-9 


496-4 


11,860 




943 




8<I0 


14-6 


510-9 


12,170 




971 




914 


10 


520-9 


12,440 


... 


990 


z H 


1 



The relfttion ot B to H in this ezpariment ia ahown in 
Vig. 29. It wOl be seen that Uie cnrre trf magnetiaatioii pf»> 
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MagnetS Force'H 
Fio. 29.— Wrougbt-IroD Bing, 

Mats the same charaDteriBtioa as in the former example. Tht 
zMidDal v&lue of B is 88 per cent, of the induced value. 



CHAPTER IV. 



EXAMPLES OF MAGNETISATION. 

§ 62. Ballistic Method nsing Reversals : liagnetisation of 
an Iron Ring (Rowland). — ^A few more examples maybe quoted 
in farther illustration of the relation of magnetisation to mag- 
netising force in iron. 

In the following experiment by Eowland* the specimen was a 
welded and annealed ring of " Burden's Best " wrought iron, 
'6*77cm. in mean diameter and 0*916 sq. cm. in section. B was 
measured by reversing the magi^tising current and taking 
half the ballistic effect. The ballistic effect of breaking the 
magnetising current was also noted. This, subtracted from half 
the effect of reversal, gave the residual magnetism at each stage 
in the magnetising process. The results, reduced to C.-G.-S. 
units, are given in Table lY.jf where the residual values of 
the magnetic induction appear in the third column under the 
heading B^* 

 PhiL Mag,, VoL XLVI., 1873, p. 151. 

t The dimensions of H and of B and of I are V^^^s) ^ Rowland, 

(Length)* CHme) 

in the paper cited, uses mtf^e-gramme-second units in expressing the xndno* 
tioQ. His numbers (called Q in the Paper) have therefore to be divided bj 
10 to bring them to O.-G.-S. units. With regard to H, he gives (under the 
heading M) numbers which are equal to the magnetic force divided by 4t. 

These have accordingly to be multiplied by ~- to reduce them to C.-Q.-S. 

imits of H. 
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Tablb IV. — ^Annealed Weought-Ibon Ring. 



H 


B 


Br 


M 


•18 


71 


18 


390 


•69 


600 


211 


860 


•86 


967 


431) 


1,129 


1-27 


2,460 


1,570 


1,936 


1^41 


2,920 


1,940 


2,078 


1-45 


3,080 


2,060 


2,124 


204 


4,960 


3,630 


2,4a"> 


2-22 


5,480 


3.810 


2,470 


2-34 


6,780 


4,010 


2,472 


2-72 


6,650 


4,750 


2,448 


3 16 


7,470 


5,430 


2,367 


4-05 


8,940 


6,270 


2,208 


5-31 


10,080 


6,840 


1,899 


8-48 


12,270 


7,500 


1,448 


10-23 


12,970 


7,670 


1,269 


11-99 


13,630 


7,520 


1,137 


17-69 


14.540 


7,990 


824 


34-17 


15,770 


8,130 


462 


46 02 


16,270 


7,850 


354 


64-33 


16,600 


7,890 


258 



Fig. 30 shows these values of B and B^ in relation to H, 
for forces up to 10 C.-6.-S. Beyond that force, the residual 
magnetism becomes very nearly constant. The proportion of 
residual to induced magnetism is considerably smaller here 
than in experiments with long wires or with wires welded into 
rings. Probably this is due less to any specific difference 
in the material than to a difference in the conditions of the 
experiment. It was shown long ago by Von Waltenhofen that 
when magnetic force is suddenly removed from an iron rod it 
leaves less residual magnetism than when gradually removed.* 
This is notably the case when the specimen is comparatively 
thick. In a thick rod or ring the sudden withdrawal of mag- 
netic force sets up oscillating circumferential currents in the 
substance of the metal, which have an effect not unlike that 
which is produced in the process of "demagnetising by re- 
versals" (§ 42). With very long wires or rings of smiall section 
one commonly finds 80 or 90 per cent, of the induced mag- 



Pogg. Arm., CXX., 1863. See also Wiedemann's Elcktrieim, Vol IV. 
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Magnetising Force H. 


Fio. 30.— Wrought-Iron Ring (Rowlmd). 


§ 63. Oydic Process of Magnetisation : Long Iroa Wire.— 

In this inatauce the spocinion — a atriiight wive of very soft 
annealed iron, 0'158 eras, in diameter and 64 cms., or 400 dia- 
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^M 
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met«n, long — wu tested by the step-bynrtep ballistie method,* 
the magoetio force being first raised from leio to 17*26 
nnits, then reversed to -17*26, then reversed again to 
■I- 17'26, then reduced to zero, and finally restored to + 17*26. 
The efibcta of these cyclic piooeaaes are exhibited in Fig. 31 
■nfGdently to make it uuneceeaaiy to quote the num^oal 
Taluei of B and H- At the beginning the Tire had a small 




Ita, 31.— Soft fcoB Wite (leiigtli=400 diimetcn). 



amount of initial magnetism, vhioh was fomid by slipping off 
the secondary coil. 

In this figure the magnetising force of the solenoid is 
accepted as the vhole mimetic force H, no allomuice having 
been made for the influence of the ends. If we treat the rod 

• FhO. Trata., 1885, p. 659. 
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as equiTBleat to aa ellipsoid 400 diameters long, H ia to be I 
meaaured from the line A instead of from Y.* 1 

On both aides of the figure the residual magnetiBm is 82 per 
cent, of the induced, and the reversed magnetic force required 
to remove it — the " Coercive Force," g 47 — is 1'9. This figure 
la thoroughly typical of the behaviour of soft wrought iron 
when subjected to cychc reversals of magnetic force. J 

§ 64. Magnetisation of Iron Bods of Various Lengths.— 1 

The cmvea of Fig. 32 are selected from a group of eiperi- I 
mentst in which an annealed wire of soft wrought iron, origin- I 
ally 300 diameters long, waa tested by the halliatic method, 
firat in its full length and then after the length liad heea 
reduced auecessively to 200, 150, 100, 75, and 50 diameters by 
cutting off equal portions (in each case) firom the ends. The cen- 
tral part of the length, through which the magnetic induction 
was measured, remained uEchanged throughout the series. 
After each magnetisation the rod waa reduced to a neutral 
state not by the process of reversals, but by taking advan- 
tage of the fact that a soft iron wire loaea sensibly the 
whole of its residual magnetism when it is briskly tapped. . 
Soft iron is extraordinarily sensitive to the effect of vibration ; 
to tap it wheu the magnetic force is in action increases 
the permeability very greatly, and to tap it when the force is 
removed does away almost completely with its retentiveneas. 
So sensitive ia it that when the magnetic force is removed the 
lightest touch of the fingers suflicea to destroy much of the 
residue, and after brisk tapping only one or two per cent, will 
in some cases be found to remain. The residual magnetism of 
Boft iron ia in fact very insecurely held. So long aa the metal' 
is left perfectly at rest it does not appear to suffer loss through 
the mere lapse of time ; but any variation of temperature, or 
mechanical disturbance of whatever kind, reduces it with 
remarkable rapidity. 

N 
• By the tttbla in § 53, the valua of ^ for aa ellipsoid WO diameter* 

long is 0'O00037. Hence the line O A is drawn at such aa inclination aa to 
make the reaction of th« magnetism upon the field equal to a force ol 
0-37 when B in 10,000. 

+ FhU. IVoni., 1885, p. 535. 
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The three curves aelocted for reproduction in Fig, 33 refer 
to the cases where the length was 300, 100, and 50 times the 
diameter respectively. The absciBSffi give the magnetising 
force exerted by the solenoid, not the true H, as affected by 
the ends of the specimen. To give some idea of the true H, 
lines A, OB, and C have been drawn ; these show the 
reactions which ellipsoids of 200, 100, and 50 diameters respeo- 
tively would exert. By measuring the magnetic force from 
them instead of from Y, we get an approximation to the 
true value of H. The approximation is a very fairly correct 
one for the rods of 200 and 100 diameters; the curves for 
them, when rectified by taking abscissse from A and B 
respectively, t^ee well with one another, and with curves for 
longer rods or rings of the same material. The diagram shows 
well what has already been aufficientlj explained — how it is 
that soft iron shows little reteativeness when tested in the 
form of a short rod, though it shows much when tested as a 
' rod or as a ring. The broken lines show the gradual 
reduction which the magnetism suffered as the magnetising 
force of the solenoid was reduced to zero. By producing them. 
past the axis Y to cut X produced we find that the 
coercive force " of the material was 1'9, as in the esperiment 
of Fig. 31, § 63, which dealt with another specimen of the 
same annealed iron wire.* 

65. Wrought^Iron Bar. — Fig. 33 is copied from a Paper by 
Hopkinson,t and refers to a ballistic test of annealed wrought 

by the method of the yoke (§ 59). The magnetic force was 
raised to 240, then reversed and re-reversed ; but in the figure 
the negative magnetisation and the parts relating to high forces 
are omitted. A comparison ot this figure with those that have 
been already given suggests that the condition of endlessness 

imperfectly realised (in great part, no doubt, through the 
action of the plane ot section referred to in § 59), and that 
the curves might be approximately rectified by measuring H 

Id furtiicr iUustTation of tlie eEfeuts of length iti the magnetisation ot 
toda, see » Paper by A. Tanabadate, PkH. Mnj., November, 188S, whera 
l]cpeTi£ncnta are deBcnbod dealing with & HOrif^B of mds shorter Uian fchoaa 
'IcfeiTed to in the text. 
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from » Uae such as A (which has been added in copying 
the figure). This would moke the bar within the yoke eqtiiva- 
lent as regards eodlesBnesa to a bar (with &ee ends) about 150 
diameters long. The coercive force in thia eample haa a value 
almost identical with the value found in eoft iron wire, which 
■trengthens the view that it ia to imperfect endlesBueH£^ rather 
than to any specific difference in the quality of the iron, tliat 
one ifl to ascribe the oomparatively small retentiveness of thi* 
bar. 
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M^goeric Force H 
Pro. 33.— Wrougbt-iron Bar in yoke. 

§ 66. Magnetisation of Mechanicallr Hardened Zrou. — ^In 

all the eiamptca which have been given above the iron was 
annealed or softened by heating to redness. Iron which has 
been mechanically hardened — by hammering, rolling, wire- 
drawing, or straining in any way beyond the limit of elasticity 
— shows much leas permeability and susceptibility, much less 
residual magnetism (when tested in the form of an endless 
Bpecimen), and cousiderably more coercive force. Thus the 
Tslenidvenesa of hardened iron, when in the form of a very 
long rod or a ring, is leas than that of soft iron j but a short 
nd holds more residual magnetism when bard than when s<^ 
OQ account of its greater coercive force. 
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These difference* oombine to give the ourres of magnetisft- 
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t[<Ht of hudened iroa a roundneBB of outline hj whioh they are 
readily diatipguiahed from those of soft iron. 



82 MAGNETISM IN IRON. 

The altered characteristics of the curves are well seen in 
Fig. 34, which shows the results of two experiments made (by 
the one-pole magnetometric method) on the same piece of iron 
wire.* In the first the wire {0'158 cm. in diameter and 60 cms. 
long) was annealed, and was subjected to a cyclic magnetising 
process between the limits + 46 and - 46 of H. The results 
are shown by the full lines of the figure. The wire was then 
demagnetised by reversals, and was hardened by stretching it 
through about 10 per cent, of its original length. After the 
stretching weight had been removed, a cyclic process of mag- 
netisation was gone through, the results of which are shown 
by the dotted lines. In this figure the ordinates are the in- 
tensity of magnetism I. 

In the soft state, the maximum of susceptibility oocars 
early, at a force of 2*6, and its value (k) is 245 ; the mATiTp^im 
permeability is 3,080. In the stretched state the Tnn-TiTnuTn 
of susceptibility occurs much later, at a force of about 11, and 
its value is only 53 : the maximum permeability is 670. 

In the stretched state there is less than half as much 
residual magnetism as in its soft state. But stretching has 
increased the coercive force from 1*7 to 4*5. 

§ 67. Magnetic Qualities of SteeL — Speaking generally, the 
curves of magnetisation for steel can be made to resemble 
closely those for iron by simply altering the scale of H. 
Under strong magnetic forces the region of saturation is 
reached in steel with much the same value of I or of B 
as in iron; but to reach it requires the application of a 
stronger force. At every stage the susceptibility and permea- 
bility are less in steel than in iron, and the coercive force is 
correspondingly greater." 

The name ''steel" covers as large a variety of magnetic qualities 
as it does of mechanical. Beyond those differences which restdt 
from difference in chemical composition, the range is extended 
by the effects of mechanical treatment, and above all by the' 
effects of annealing, hardening by quenching, and tempering. 
As a rule, steel which is mechanically soft or " mild " is mag- 
netically soft — in other words, its permeability is comparatively 

• Pha, Trans,, 1886, p. 647. 



1IAQNin:I0 QUALITIBa OF STBBL. 



^H%igh, and its coercive force is low ; and steel whiob is 
^ mechanically hard is magnetioidly hard. Thus, if we eomparo 
Bamplea difFering in their percentage of carbon, we find, in 
general, corresponding diSerencea of magnetic barduess ; the 
harder Bamples — that is to say, those with more carbon — are 
less susceptible and have more coercive force. Again, as re- 
gards the effects of temper, specimens which have been hardened 
by quenohing from a red heat are magnetically much harder 
than specimens of the lame composition which have beea 
annealed.* 

Other constituents than carbon affect the magnetic quality, 
often very greatly. Chromium and tungsten increase the 
coercive force immensely; and tungsten, in partioular, is a 
usual constituent in magnet steel. In soft iron, as we have 
seen, the coercive force is about 2, or sometimes even less. In 
chrome steel, hardened by quenching in oil, it is 40, and in 
tungsten steel it may exceed 50.t These numbers are taken 
from a Paper by Hopkinson, which contains the most important 
data at present available regarding the magnetic qualities of 
different steels. The value of his results is much enhanced by 
the fact that a chemical analysis of each sample is given. We 
shall have occasion to recur to them later : meanwhile, it may 
suffice to illustrate the magnetisation of steel by a pair of 
examples taken from another source. { 



I 



I 



§ 68. Magnetisation of Pianoforte Steel Wire, — Figs, 35 
and 36 show the results of cyclic processes of magnetisation 
{with positive and negative magnetic forces ranging up to 
nearly 100) applied to two pieces of the same pianoforte steel 
wire — one (Fig. 35) softened by annealing ; the other (Fig. 36) 
glass-hardened by quenching in water from a red beat. The 
coercive force in the latter is scarcely inferior to that of 
tungsten steel. The maximum permeabihty is only 118 j in 
Fig. 35 it is 295. 



' The influence which differencea of temper Bi^rt on magi 
men has been eihauatiTel; eionmied b; Barus and StiuuhaL Their results 
are publiahed ob b Bulletin of the U.S. Geological Survey, No. 14, 1685. 

+ Hopkinson, PhU. Trant., 1885, p. 463. 

J PhU. Trans., 1883, pp. 54fr-7. 
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fio. 35.— Pitnotorto Steel Wire, tumealed. 
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no. 36.— Hanoforte Steel Wire, glusg-hiri 
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*§ 69. Oast Iron. — Cast iron reaches a somewhat lower mag- 
■netiaatioD than wrought iron or eteel, even under strong 
forces. The intensity, when saturated, is about three-quarters 
that of wrought iron. In permeabihtj under moderate mag- 
-netising forces, and in coercive force, it generally resembles 
mild Steel. Fig. 37 (from Hopkinson) eihilDits half of a cycKc 
process of magnetisation, for what is probably an exceptionally 
soft specimen of grey cast iron, in which the coercive force is 
barely double that of annealed wrought iron. The specimen 
was a short bar tested by the method of the yoke {% 59). 
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Fio. 57. —Cast Iron. 



% 70. Hon-SCagnetic Steels. — In certain alloys of iron there 
la a remarkable absence of magnetic quality. The presence 
of manganese in large quantities deprives the metal of nearly 
all its susceptibility. A notable instance occurs in the 
" manganese steel " of Mr. Hadfield, which contains about 
12 per cent, of manganese and 1 per cent, of carbon. The 
permeability of this alloy is only about 1'3 or 1'5, and is 
sensibly constant in strong and weak m^netic fields. Then 
is sensibly no residual magnetism, even after a very powerful 
magnetising force has been applied. A still more curious 
case is that of "nicjcel steel." Hopkinson* has found a 
specimen containing 25 per cent, of nickel to be practicaUy 
non-magnetic under ordinary conditions of temperature, its 

" Proe. Roy. Soc, Dec 12, 1009 ; May 1, 189a 
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permeability being constant and equal to about 1*4. Here we* 
have two materials, nickel and iron, each strongly magnetic^, 
becoming non-magnetic when combined. What makes this alloy 
peculiarly interesting is the further fact that when cooled to a- 
very low temperature, it becomes strongly magnetic, and remains, 
so after the temperature is again allowed to rise to ordinary 
atmospheric values. The effects of temperature on magnetio- 
Busceptibility will form the subject of a later chapter. 

§ 71. KickeL — Fig. 38 gives curves showing the cyclic mag- 
netisation of a long piece of nickel wire (0*068 cm. in diameter,, 
and 25*4 cms. long) first in the annealed state (full lines) and 
next after being hardened by stretching beyond the limit of* 
elasticity (dotted lines).* The curves give I, not B. They show 
that under strong forces the magnetisation reached by nickel 
is greatly inferior to that reached by wrought or cast iron or* 
ordinary steels. (The saturation value of I in nickel is ^ or 
^ the saturation value in wrought iron.) The following 
numbers refer to the experiment of Fig. 38 when the wire waa- 
in the soft state :^ 



Armealed Nickel Wire, 



H 


1 


c 





22 




4-0 


36 




6-5 


83 


12-8 


80 


177 


221 


9-5 


223 


23-5 


10-9 


251 


230 


12-3 


273 


22*2 


24-6 


325 


13-2 


52-6 


371 


7*1 


79-7 


392 


4-9 


100-4 


401 


4*0 





284 




-7-5 








The last numbers in columns 1 and 2 of the table show the^ 
residual magnetism and coercive force. The greatest suscep- 
tibility (k = 23*5) corresponds to fi = 283. In the test with 

 Phil. Trans., Vol. 179A, 1888, p. 327. 



hardened vire the maximum susceptibility k was 011I7 83 
0»— 106) and the coercive force was 18. The curves for an- 




nealed and meohamoall; hardened nickel differ !n mn«h the 
same way as the corresponding curves for annealed and 
hardened iron. 
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Rowland,* using a ring of cast nickel, found a maximum sus- 
ceptibility of 17*6 (permeability 222), and reached a value of I 
equal to 434 with a force H of 104. 

§ 72. Cobalt. — Cobalt has decidedly more capacity for mag- 
netisation than nickel. Under the action of a strong field it 
takes up about as much magnetism as cast iron ; it has, how- 
ever, comparatively little susceptibility when the magnetising 
force is weak. 

Fig. 39 exhibits an experiment on the cyclic magnetisation of 
a cobalt rod (containing about 2 per cent, of iron), cast and 
turned, and tested, within a yoke, in the manner described in 
§ 58, the magnetism at each stage being determined by smn- 
ming the ballistic effects of successive steps. There was a small 
amount of initial magnetism, not removed when the experiment 
began. The greatest permeability was found when the force 
was about 25 ; its value is 174, which corresponds to a suscepti- 
bility of 13*8. Eowland, using a cast cobalt ring, found a 
maximum susceptibility of 11*2. 

The curves for cobalt have a roimded outline recalling those 
for hardened iron. One effect of this is that the residual mag- 
netism is comparatively small. The coercive force in Fig. 39 
is 12. 

§ 73. Curves of Permeability and Susceptibility. — The behar 
viour of magnetic metals during the imposition of magnetic 
force is sometimes exhibited graphically in other ways. Instead 
of drawing a curve to show the relation of B or of I to 
H, as has been done in the examples already given, we may 
draw a curve showing the relation of k or of /x to H. This 
method of representing the results of experiment was used by 
Stoletow.t Another, and better plan, due to Rowland, { is to 
represent [x in relation to B, or k in relation to I. These may 
be called permeability curves and susceptibility curves respec- 
tively. The following are a few examples : — 

§ 74. Susceptibility Curves for Wrought-Iron Wire. — Fig. 40 
shows two curves of #c and I for the experiment described in 

 PhU. Mag,, November, 1874. f PML Mag,, January, 1873. 
X PhU, Mag., August, 1873. 
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§66, where the same pieoe of wrought iron was tested, fint 
in the soft luinealed state, and again after being hardened by 
stretohiug. Curves of /i and B would have tlie same form, 
since in wrought iron /t is almost exactly iw k, and B is almost 
exactly iv\. 

The approximate symmetry which a ourre of this ^pe 
exhibits about an inclined straight line through the apex ma 
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Inrensity of Magnetisation I. 
Fia. 40.— BelatioD of k to 1 Id Iron Beforo and AfUr StnrtDhlog. 



notdoed by Rowland, and led him to devise an empirical fotmnla, 
from which, by extrapolation beyond the limits of experiment, » 
limiting or saturating value of B or of I might be deduced. 
It has, however, been shown by other observers that when the 
magnetic force ia sufficiently raised the curves cease to be even 
approximately symmetrioal ; the empirical formnla then fails, 
and it is not possible by producing the curve beyond experi- 
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mental values to find & limiting intensity of magnetisation. 
There is a true saturatjon value of I (not of B), aa will be shown 
latere but it cannot be found in the manner suggested hj 
Rowland, because the curve of k and I or of /i or B bends out 
under high forces, becoming concave on its upper aide. This 
feature will be seen below in the corresponding curves for 
nickel and cobalt. 

§ 76. Permoahility Curves for HlckeL— Fig. 41 gives three 
permeability curves for a nickel rod in the annealed statO) 
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Magrehc Induction 
Fio. 41.— Permeabaity of Nickel in the 



tested within a yoke : — The lowest, shown by a full line, is 
the curve got when the rod was tested under ordinary condi- 
tions; the other two, shown by dotted lines, relate to teste made 
when the rod was subjected to oompressive stress. Some account 
will be ^ven later of the effects of stress on the mt^etic qualt- 
tiee of iron, nickel, and cobalt ; meanwhile it may sufSce to 
explain that niokel is extremely sensitive to strees, its suscep- 
tibility being greatly reduced by tensile stress, and greatly 
increased by oompreBsive Btreas. The upper and lower dotted 
curves relate to compressive stresses of 6'8and 3'5 kilogrammes 
per square millimetre respectively. 
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§ 76. Permeability Gnrves for Oobalt. — Fig, 42 shows in 
the same way two permeability curves for a rod of cast oobalt^ 
tested in a yoke. In this experiment the rod was tested first 
in ordinary condition of no stress, and then under a series ci 
loads producing various amounts of compressive stress. The 
full line is the curve for no load ; the dotted line is for a load 
of 16*2 kilogrammes per square millimetre. The curves crosa^ 
showing that under weak magnetic forces cobalt has its per- 
fiieability increased by the presence of compressive stress ; but 
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Fia. 42.— Permeability of Cast Cobalt. 



tmder sufficiently strong forces the reverse is the case.* In a 
later chapter it will be shown that a reversal of the effects of 
stress also occurs in iron. 



* In a Paper by Mr. C. Chree, published in abstract in Proe. Roy. Soo., 
December 19th, 1889, the same conclusion is stated, along with other reenlts 
of experiment on the influence of pressure on the magnetic qualitieB of 
cobalt. The experiments with cobalt described in the text, and illustrated 
in Figs. 39 and 42, were made in 1888 by the writer and Mr. W. Low, 
They have not been previously published. 
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§ 77. Uagnetic Hyatereals. — The curves which have been 
drawn to show the effects of cyclic magnetising processes in iron, 
Bteel, nickel, and cobalt, have this important feature in common, 
that there is a tendency on the part of the metal to persist in any 
magnetic state which it may have acquired. This teadenoy is 
specially obvious whenever an alteration begins to be made in the 
characterof the magnetising process, Thus,when the magnetising 
force has been raised to its highest value, we find, on beginning 
to reduce the force, that the magnetism tends to remain. It does 
not all remain, hut the rate at which it disappears during with- 
drawal of the magnetising force is notably less than the rate 
at which magnetism was being acquired during imposition of 
the force, especially at the beginning of the withdrawal. The 
existence of residual magnetism when the force is wholly with- 
drawn is one result of this reluctauee on the part of the metal 
to change its magnetic condition. But the results of this 
tendency go further. If, for example, after withdrawing 
the magnetising force, we begin to re-apply it, we find in the 
early stages of the process the same reluctance to change; the 
metal begins to regain magnetism, but not so fast as it 
was losing magnetism during the last stages of the removal 
of the force. The rate, however, improves, and when the 
force has been completely restored we find that the piece 
has recovered all, or nearly all (sometimes even a little more 
than all), the magnetism it lost while the force was being 
withdrawn. The curve of magnetisation comes again to the 
eame, or nearly the same, point as that from which it started; 
but its path during the process of return differs entirely from 
its path during removal of the force. The two curves form a 
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loop, and any intermediate value of the magnetic force is asso- 
ciated with different values of the magnetisation daring the 
two processes. 

Moreover, this description applies equally to the effects of any 
cyclic variation of magnetic force, provided the range through 
which the force is varied be not exceedingly smalL Starting 
from any condition of magnetism and of magnetising force, if 
we remove and re-apply a part of the force, or if we apply and 
remove a supplementary force, and repeat the process until its 
effects become cyclic, we find that the two stages of the process 
may be represented by two curves, which do not coincide, but 
differ in a way that may be concisely described by saying 
that there is a tendency, at each change of process, for the 
preceding magnetic condition to persist. The changes of mag- 
netism lag behind the changes of force. This tendency has 
received the name of magnetic hysteresis, from voT6/>ea>, to lag 
behind.* 

§ 78. Effects of Hysteresis.— Figs. 43 and 44 give further 
illustrations of the effects of magnetic hysteresis in causing 
a loop to be formed on the curves of magnetisation when the 
magnetising force experiences any cyclic change. Fig. 43 
refers to a ballistic test of a ring of very soft annealed iron. 
It shows, in addition to the large loop produced by reversal 
of the magnetising force, a smaller loop produced by its 
removal and re-application, and also two small loops formed by 
pausing at points on the steep part of the demagnetisation 
curve and removing and re-applying the force there. In Fig. 
44 the effects are shown of removing and re-applying the force 
at a number of successive points during the magnetisation of 
a long wire of soft annealed iron. Many other experiments 
have shown that similar loops are formed when there is partial 
instead of complete withdrawal of magnetising force, followed by 
its re-application, and that steel, nickel, and cobalt yield results 
of the same kind. The form of the curves is foimd to be not 
materially different whether the changes of magnetising force 
are made to occur at a moderate rate or excessively slowly. In 
other words, the hysteresis shown by these loops is persistent 

• Proc, Roy. Soc., No. 216, 1881, p. 22 ; PhU. Tram., 1885, p. 524^ 
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with regard to time. Even prolonged pauses, during vliloli tlw 
magaetising force is kept ooDstant at values midway between 
the two extremes of the cycle, do not cause the differenoea of 
magnetism due to hTSteresis to disappear, or even to beoome 
sensibly lessened. 

It is at Bt«ep plaoes of the magnetisation onire that tte 
effects of hystereaie are most apparent. Starting from a point 
such a& a (Fig. 44), removal and re-appUoation of the force 
angmenta the magnetism; this is because the acquisitim of 




Fia 44.— AmiMled Iron BTre. Iiength = 
nmoTiiig Bud reapplying the m 



magnetism in the original ascending process was retarded by 
hysteresis, with the result that any species of disturbance (suob 
aa the removal and re-application cJ the force) causes ao inCTease. 
If we were to repeat the cyclic disturbance by ag^n removing 
and re-applying the same force, we should find a amall further 
increase ; and it is only after several repetitions of the cyclic 
change of force that its m^^etic effects become strictly cyd&o. 
Every loop in these diagrams shows that whenever the pro- 
cess of altering the magnetic force is reversed from a prooess 
of increment to a process of decrement, or vice vertd, the 
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xaaguetbca begins to change very slowly relatively to the change 
of H, no matter how fast it may have been changing (in the 
opposite direction) inuuedintely before. So much is this the 
ease that the curves, when drawn to a scale so small as the scale 
of theae diagrams, appear to start off tangent to the horizontal 
line whenever the ciwiige of H is reversed in sign. It will 
be shown, however, in the nest chapter that the initial gradient 
, of these curves is not really zero, but a. small positive quan- 
tity. At the steepest part of the great cycle in Fig. 43 the- 

Talue of _— - is no less than 14,o00 ; in the initial slope of one 
rf H 

of the small loops ia probably less than 20U. In other 

a H 
words, if during the reversal of magnetism we pause at the 
steepest part of the curve and begin to remove the magnetic- 
force, the gradient of the new curve may be some 70 or 80 times 
less steep than that of the curve from which it springs. 

An obvious effect of hysteresis is to prevent any simple rela- 
tion from existing between H and B, or H and I. To specify 
the magnetisation, we must know not only what value the- 
magnetic force actually has, bat what changes it has undergone- 
in reaching that value. Associated with any one value of the- 
force there is a wide range of possible values of B or of I. By 
a suitable choice of processes in the application and removal of 
H, we may carry the ma^ietisation curve through any point 
whatever within the wide area enclosed between the curves 
which correspond to reversal and re-reversal of a strong mag- 
netising force. Hence tlie definition of permeability, as the 
ratio of B to H, or the deKnitiou of susceptibility, as the ratio 
of I to H, requires to be limited (aa was indicated in g 21) by 
the conditions (1) that the piece ia neutral to begin with; and 
(3) that the magnetising force, with reference to which the per- 
meability or susceptibility is expressed, is to be applied by simple 
increment from zero, without passing at any stage through 
higher to lower values, 

Not only may the magnetisation curve be made to pass 
through any specified point y\ the area enclosed by the large 
reversal curves, but it may have niorethan one gradient in pass- 
ing through the point, The tollowiug is an interesting example 
of this effect of hysteresis. Suppose that on the descending 
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limb, P Q (Fig. 46), of the main reversal cjcle we have stopped 
increasing the negutive magnetic force at a point Q, so cho6ai 
chat when the force is removed the curva Q paasea throi^b 
the origin. When the proceBs Q is completed, the piece has 
no magnetism, and it lies in a field of no force. Tested in anj 
ordinary way it might seem to be in a perfectly neutral state; 
but ita condition is far from being the same as that of a virgin 
piece, or from that of a piece which has been made neutral by 
the process of " demagnetising by reveraala," Such pieces 
show no directional difference ; their susceptibility is the same 
whether the first magnetising force be positive ( 




I 



But in this case a positive force would give the curve R, 
wliich is a continuation of Q ; whereas a negative force would 
give the wholly different curve S. The initiiil susccptibilitj 
in the former case is much greater than in the latter. In 
oonaequence of hysteresis the piece, although destitute of actnal 
magnetism and not acted on by any magnetising force, retains 
latent traces of the magnetic changes it has passed through, 
which cause it to show a striking want of directional symmetry 
when it is subsequently magnetised in one or the other direction. 
Though there is no external evidence that the piece is anything 
but neutral, it is much more ready to take nit^netism of an 
opposite sign from that which it last held than to take mag- 
netism of the same sign. 



DISSIPATION OP ENERCT THROUGH MAGNEIIC HTSTEUBSIB. 9! 

5 79. Dissipation of Energy through Magnetic Hysteresis, — 
One very important consequence of magnetic hyatereais ia that 
43bangGS of maguetisation (on the part of iron and the other 
magnetic metals, all of which eiliibit hysteresiB) involve a 
■disaipation of energy. When the magnetism is carried through 
-a cyclic series of values, by cyclic changes of the magnetising 
force, the curves showing the relation of | to H form a loop, 
and the area of that loop, in other words, the integral /H d I, 
measurea the amount of enei^y dissipated during the cycle 
through hyBteresia.* 

Perhaps the simplest way to prove this ia to think of the 
magnetisation as being produced by a current in a mag- 
netising solenoid, and to consider the work done by the current 
when the magnetism changes. To fi: the ideas, take aa the core 
of the solenoid a ring or very long rod, of length I and cross- 
Hcc-tion f, wound with a solenoid of n turns per centimetre, ao 
that the whole number of turns is In. Say that its magnetic 
induction is increaaed by an indefinitely small amount, d B| 
in an indefinitely small time, d(, by increasing the mag- 
netising current to an indeSaitely amall estent. Then the 
whole number of lines of induction within the solenoid ia in- 
-crcased by the number adS, and the time-rate of this increaae ia 



' dt' 

•motive force equal to ^ n ^ -— in the direction opposite to that of 



— , This induces in the surrounding solenoid an electro* 

dt 

the cturent. The current has accordingly to do work in ovei^ ' 
.coming this opposing electromotive force, over and ahove 
whatever further quantity of energy it expends in beating 
the conducting wire. With this last source of loss we need 
not concern ourselves : we wish to find the energy which is spent 
lia producing magnetisation. Let C be the mean value which 

* TluB was Erst ahown bj Warburg in an importaat paper dealing with 
BBveral effects of magnBtic lijBtereais, Wild, Aim.. SIII. (1B81), p. 141. 
He proved it bj auppoaiug the magnetia force to dtpend upon the poBition 
.of permaueut magnets, and bj calonlating tbo work spent in carrying thero 
magoet* tbrough the neeeaaaiy cjclio cbangeo of position. It waa after- 
ward* discovered independently bj the writer [Proe. Eoj. Soc, May, 16BB, 
No. 220, p. 39 ; Pha. Tram. 1885, p. 649). The method of proof followed 
in the text is substantially Hopkin^ou'a, PkH. Trans., 1885, p. 4f^6 ' w» 
jUm Lord Rayleigh, Phil. Mag., Vol. XXII., p. 176. 
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the current has during the time dt. The opposing electro- 
motive force, due to the change of magnetic induction in the* 
core, when multiplied by the current and by the time dt^ 
gives the quantity of work done by the current. Hence the- 
work done by the current in producing the change of mag- 
netism dB is 

Ins — Cdt, or InsCdB. 
dt 

The fact that d t disappears shows that this work does not^ 
depend on the time-rate at which the change of induction takes 
place ; we have the same quantity of energy used in the pro- 
cess whether the change d B takes place fast or slowly. Since- 
the volume of the core is 1 8, we may write d W, the work done^ 




by the magnetising current per unit of volume (that is, per 
cubic centimetre), in bringing about the change (2 B, as 

nCdB. 
But the magnetising force H is 4 tt C n, hence 

nC^^s^riddW=^^»dB. 
47r 4:ir 

To obtain the work done per cubic centimetre of the metal 
when B is changed by any finite amount by changing the mag- 
netising force from (say) a value Hj to another value Hg we have- 
to integrate this expression, finding 

W=^ (HdB 



-fj" 



between the limits H2 and Hi. 

Thus, in Fig. 46, if P and Q are any two points in the curve- 
of B and H, the work done per cubic centimetre as the mag- 
netic state alters from P to Q is the area M P Q N divided by 
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r 

^^H V. For example, in magnetiaiDg a. piece which baa no nwg- 

BKnetism to begin witb, the curve followed being P (Fig. 47), 

* the work done in reaching P is equal to the area P J£ 

■divided by 4 jt. If we then remove the magnetising force (curve 

P B) we recover a. quantity of work equal to the area R P M, 

L -divided by 4 ir; the net expenditure of energy in the whole pro- 

:b is, therefore, equal to the shaded area P R, divided by 4 ir. 



w 

w 



^ 



I In this case the final state of the metal at R is diiferent from 
its initial state at 0, and it is therefore not immediately obvious 
ihow much ot this energy has been spent irrecoverably. But 
Jet a e^clie process be followed, bo that at the end the magnetisa- 
I -don, as well as the magnetising force, is brought back to the 
lvalue it had at the beginning ; in that case there can be no 
Kcumulation of recoverable energy at the end of the cycle. 



Pig. le. 

The wliole differenoe between what is spent during one part of 
the process and what is recovered during the other part ia 
therefore diuipated, and simply goes to heat the mdtal. Thus, 
when we carry the metal through any cyclic series of magnetio 
■changes — such, for instance, as are represented in Fig. 48, 
where the magnetising force is removed and reapplierl, or in 
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Fig. 49, where it is reverBed and re-reveraed — there is a quan- 
tity of energy dissipated in each cycle which is eqiial, peroabia 

centimetre of the metal, to — | H d B ; in other words,- it u 
iirj 

equal to the shaded area encloeed by the ourrea oonnetitiDg 

H iui.I B, divided by 4 ff. 

Moreover, since dB = i'ird\+dH, 

-- [HrfB- j Hd\ + jLJHdH. 
iirJ J iirj 

Itiit in a cyclic process, /HdH TaQuhea; and the energy 
dissipated in a cycle ia, therefore, 
/Hdl 




Fid. 4& 

ThuB in Figs. 48 and 49, if we represent the magnetism by I 
iustead of by B, the shaded area measures the amount of 
4;oeigy dissipated in each cubic centimetre of the magaetiaed 
metal during the cyclic process which the curves represent. 

As C.-O.-S. units are used in expressing H and I, the area- 
within the curves gives the energy dissipated (per cubic centi- 
metre) in C.-G,-S. units of work, or ergs. 

§ 80. Hsatlnc Effect of a Oydlc Frocess.— The diaupated 
enei^ takes the form of heat : hence iron and other metals in 
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which, there ia magnetic hysCereais beeome warmed uhcn thoirfl 
magnetism ia successively' reversed or v&ricil id uuy way — the I 
«Sect of reversal being much more marked than the effect ot 1 
nmple removal andreapplication of a miignetising force, beuauae. J 
t>f the much greater area of the reversal loops. 

The iron ot transformers and the cores of dynamo-armatures J 
sre familiar instances in point. The heating which occurs as J 
a consequence of hysteresis has, of course, nothing to do with I 
the additional heating which Foucault or eddy currents may^.l 
cause when quick changes of magnetism are made to take plaos  
ID iron wljtch ia not sufficiently laminated. HyateresiB causes'] 
beating however slowly the magnetism changes, and however f 
minute are the auhdivisiona o 

To Rnd the rise of temperature which a magnetic metal sufTeiS'l 
irhen its magnetism is cychcally variLd, we have to reduce the* 
value of/ H <^ I to thermal units, and divide hy the number of 
grammes in a cubic centimetre, and by the specific heat. Using 
centigrade degrees, there are 41,600,000 ergs in a thermal unit. 
In iron, the specific heat is O-ll, aud there are 7'7 grammes in 
ai cubic centimetre. Hence, the rise of temperature caused by 
i^netie cycle is — 

/Hd\ 



41,600,000x7-7x0-11 



- = 2-84x10 



x/Hrfl. 



§ 81. Values of / H rf I. — In soft annealed iron the value of  
/Hdl, for each double reversal of a condition of strongf 1 
magnetization, is about 10,000 erfa. Nearly 4,000 double" I 
reveFBals would therefore be necessary to raise the temperature I 
of a soft iron core by 1° C if the influence of eddy currents. I 
could be excluded 

Since there are 7 ^ an mes of iron in 1 cubic centimetre, .i 

Uid 453'G X 2240 grammes a ton, the energy dissipated in | 

taking one ton of ro thr „l a magnetic cycle ia 

4 3bx tOx/H(/l 

Suppose that there are n cycles per second : the work done in I 
9rgB per second ia then 

wx453-6x22JQx/HJI 
7-7 
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Wo may reduce this to horae-power by dividing by 7'46 X lO*, 
which is the number of ergs per aeoond in 1 hor§e-power. Henw 
the horse-power consumed througL magnetic hysteresia wfaan 
one ton of iron is taken repeatedly through a set of cyclic 
chany;es of magnetism at the rate of n cycles per second is 
0-O000ir09n/Hrfl. 

Applying this to the case of soft annealed iron, where 
/Hrfl for double reversals of atrong magnetisation is about 
10,000 C.-G.-S. units, the horae-fower per ton, for 100 cyclM 
of doublq reversal per second, is 17*7. 

In harder specimens of annealed wrougbt-iron the value rf 
/Hrfl for a double reversal of strong raagcetism may be «■ 
much as 16,000. Hardening the metal by mechanical strain 
increases the area within the curves, as a reference to Figs. 34 
and 38 will show. In mild steel Hopkiuson's experiments* 
show that the value ranges from that found in wrought iron up 
to 40,000 or even 60,000 ; it increasea in a general way with 
increase in the percentage of carbon, and is greater in speci' 
mens which are hardened by quenching than in those which 
have a lower temper. In high carbon steels the value may es- 
ceed 60,000. In pianoforte steel wire 94,000 has been obtained 
when the metal was annealed, 11C,000 wheu in its commerciftl 
state, and 117,000 when hardened by quenching in water from 
a red heat. Chrome steel (contaiiiing about 1 per cent, of 
chromium) ranged from about 65,000 (annealed) to 167,000 
(oil-hardened). In tungsten steel Hopkinaou found even higher 
values; an oil-hardened French specimen containing 3'4 per 
cent, of tungsten, 0'5 per cent, of carbon, and 0-6 per cent, of 
manganese, consumed 216,800 ergs, or more than twenty times 
the amount consumed in soft wrougbt-iron. The dissipation 
of energy in a cycle of double reversal is roughly equal to fonr 
times the coercive force multiplied by I. 

In cast-iron, values of 30,000 to 40,000 appear to be usual j 
but in one sample of soft grey caat-iron Hopkinson has found 
so low a value as 13,000. In nickel, a hard-drawn wire gave 
25,000, which was reduced to 11,000 when the wire WM 
annealed. Thus the dissipation of energy in nickel when ft 
strong magnetising force is reversed is much the same as that 
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1 wrought-iron, the greater coercive force of nickel being 
oounterbajanced by tbe lower intensity of magDetism it is 
capable of reaching, even when " saturated." As regards cobalt, 
rthe eipeiiment with a cobalt rod containing two per cent, of 
iron, described in §72 and shown in Fig. 39, gives 30,400 aa 
rthe value of/Hrfl. 



1 of Energy by BeTeraals of Moderately 
-fitrong Uagnetisation. — When the intensity of magnetism 
At which reversal takes place is reduced, the energy dissipated 
f course, less than has been stated in § 81, where the 
•numbers given for/Hdl refer to reversals of a magnetic 
(State approaching satumtion. Fig. 50 shows the effect of 
subjecting a piece of soft annealed iron wire to a graded series 
-of reversals beginning with weak forces, and gradually in- 
.oreasing the force till the limits of H were ±75 C.-G.-S.* 
Farts of the curves relating to strong forces are omitted 
■in the figure. The wire was 0'078cm. in diameter and 29cm. 
3ong, and was tested by the direct magnetometric method ; 
'•between 300 and 400 observations of the relation of H to I 
Trere required to define the curves in the ten successive 
Tprocesses of double reversal which are represeniud in the 
In Table V. the numbers in the first, second and third 
s are the values of H, of B, and of I, between which the 
lauocessive double reversals took place ; the nest column gives 
'the energy dissipated per cycle iu ergs per cubic centimetre, 
found by measuring the areas enclosed within tbe curves, and 
ise of temperature which a complete cycle 
tabould protluce. 

These results are shown in Fig. 51 by plotting the measured 
'Values of/ H '^ I iu terms of the induction, B, at which each 
double reversal took place. It will be seen from this curve that 
^the waste of energy increases rapidly as B is raised, which is a 
reason for avoiding high induction in the cores of transformers, 
and in tbe armatures of alternate-current dynamos. With low 
intensities of magnetism the waste is less than proportionally 
•small. Table VI. gives numerical values taken from the curve 
of Fig. 51, along with the horse-power wasted per ton of iron, 

Phil. TVaiia., 18B5, p. 555. 
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If 100 cjclea (that ia, 200 separate reveraala) a. 
secoud.* 



;onipleted per 
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Tio. 6l,— DiiupaUon of Energy la Soft &on through Uogaetio Hyit«i 
in Double Eeversnls of Magnetisation. 

Tadlb V. — Graded Cyclic Magnetisations of Soft Iron. 
(Fig. 50.) 



H 


B 


' 


fHd\ 


Caloulated rise at 










tics- C. 






167 




0-0UOO12 


1-95 


3,&30 


304 


1,160 


0000033 


2-56 


5,950 


473 


2,190 


0-000062 


301 


7.130 


571 


2,940 


'000083 


3-78 




g;}9 


3,990 


0000113 


4% 


10,590 


842 


5,560 


■000153 


e-62 


11,480 


913 


6,1G0 


0-000176 


7 04 


11.960 


951 


6,590 


0-000187 


26-5 


13,720 


1090 


8,690 


000247 


75-2 


IS.jGO 


1230 


10,040 


0-000285 



• See oho Mr. Kapp'a Paper on " Alturoato- Current Machinery " ( Jf«», 
Proe. Inst. C.E., Feb., 1889], whera a aimilar table is given, calculated from 
tha saice eiperimeut. 
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Tadlb VL — Dissipation of Energy hp DouUe Sevenab qf 

Magnetism in Soft Iron. 



B 


/Hdl (ei^). 


Hone-power wasted Mr 

toneifaming lOOcjoei 

per leooiid. 


2,000 


420 


0-74 


3,000 


800 


1-41 


4,000 


1,230 


218 


6,000 


1,700 


3-01 


C,000 


2,200 


3*89 


7,000 


2,760 


4*88 


8,000 


3.450 


610 


9.000 


4.200 


7-43 


10,000 


6,000 


8*84 


ll,Oi)0 


6.820 


10*30 


12,000 


6,720 


11-89 


13,000 


7,C50 


13-63 


14,000 


8,r»50 


16 30 


15,000 


9,070 


1710 



Fig. 52^ shows the results of a correspondiDg. exper^znent. 
made with a specimen of annealed pianoforte steel wire. Here 
much the same features present themselves. When the mag- 
netisation is feeble there is but little dissipation of energy, 
but as the range of I is extended the area of the loops increases 
last. 

Fig. 53t exhibits, in a difiorent way, the results of these two 
experiments on iron and steel. The heating effect of a cycle 
{calculated from /Hdl) is shown in relation to the value of H 
which Wiis reversed. At first the heating effect of reversal is 
much less in steel than in iron, with a given value of Hy for 
the smaller susceptibility of steel makes the whole magnetic 
change comparatively small. But with stronger fields its 
greater coercive force -begins to tell, and the heating effect 
becomes at last very much greater in steel than in iron. 



^ 83. Influence of Speed on Iffagnetic Hysteresis. — ^Experi- 

aieuits are wanting to show whether the speed at which a cycle 

 Phil. Trans. 1885, p. 656. 

t Copied from a Paper by A. Tanakadat^ " On the Thermal Effect due to 
Heversals of Magnetisation in Soft Iron," Phil. Mag., Sept., 1889. 
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of magnetiaatioQ is performed haa, in general, any material 
effect ott the value of/ Hdl. lo certain cases speed is known 
to have an effect. In the nest chapter results will be described 
which show that when bars of soft iron are subjected to very 




BDiall oyolio changes of H the corresponding magnetio changes 

depend very largely upon the speed at which H is varied. There 

' does not appear to be anything like so serious a dependance on 

speed when the magnetic changes are cousiderahle ; but it is still 
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doubtful to what astfint the results given above, calouUted ai 
they are from the observed relation of I to H when H is changed 
■very slowly, are applicable when H is changed fast. Wkh 
regard to small changes of magnetising foroea, at least, 
soft iron exhibits what may be called magnetic viscosity — that 
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is to say, the changes of Qiagnetism follow somewhat sluggishly 
the changes of magnetising force, just as in the stretching and 
)inatretohing of a rod of india-rubber by applying and removing 
weights, the changes of length follow sluggishly the changes 
of loid. If this property exists to any considerable degree in 
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•cases where the range of magnetic change is wide, it may have 
"the effect of causing; /Hd\, in a quickly performod cycle, to 
have a value very different from the value observed in such 
experiments as have been described. 

The whole queatioE of magnetic viscosity is one of great 
(practical interest. Probably it is to direct calorimetric meaeure- 
imentH of the lieat generated by magnetic reversala that we 
■may most hopefully look for its solution, but direct calorimetric . 
i present a good deal of difficulty. They have 
! by more than one observer, but the experiments 
hitherto carried out cannot be said to settle the question raised 
.above, Wiirburg and Hiinig,* esperimentiiig with bundles of 
fine wires (to get rid of Foucault currents), found that the 
heating elTect of reversals, as measured in a calorimeter, was 
bAbout two-thirds of the value of/H<'li as calculated from 
magnetic observations in slow cycles. Tnnakadati^it using a 
lultiple ring of cotton-covered soft-iron wire, and measuring 
■the heat developed in it by reversals, by noting the rise in 
temperature of a thermo-electric junction placed under the 
lagnetiuing coil, found the heating effect of quick cycles 
-to be equivalent to about 80 per cent, of the slow-cycle 
-value of/H<n. He observed, further, that the heating effect 
s practically independent of the frequency of the reversals 
when that was varied between the limits of 28 and 400 
-flycles per second. A chief difhculty in observations of this 
is to determine whs! is the actual value which H 
reaches during rajiiil alternations of the magnetising current. 
Though these results are subject to some uncertainty, they 
.concur in making it probable that, for a given value of alter- 
nating H, the range of magnetisation is less in quick alter- 
nations than in static experiments (where the reversal goes 
1 slowly or by steps with pauses between), and hence that 
the dissipation of energy ia less in a quick cycle on accuunt of 
^this diminished range of magnetic change. 

§84. Effects of Vibiation. — ^The influence of vibration and 

Mnechanical disturbance generally upon magnetic quality has 

* Wied, Ann., 1883, Vol. XX., [.. 811. 
t Pkd. Mng., Sept., 1HR9. 
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been shortly rcFeired to in § 64 ; it may be succinctly described' 
by saying that vibration lessens those differeDces of magaetio' 
condition to which hysteresis gives rise. Thus, if we tap a piece- 
of iron during the application and removal of magnetising 
force, we find at each stage of the application that tapping 
increases the Buscejjtibility, and at each stage of the removal it' 
reduces the retentiveneas. Whatever be the exact nature of 
the molecular reurrangement which constitutes magnetisatJon> 
it is facilitated by vibration, which may be imagined to act by 
setting the molecules momentarily free, more or less, from the- 
constraint in which they ordinarily lie. An analogy toay be- 
drawn to the way in which iron turnings scattered on a table 
near a magnet are freed to range themselves along the lines- 
of magnetic force when tho table is tapped ; but it must not 
be inferred that the constraint of the magnetic molecules haS' 
anything of the quality of mechanical friction. What that 
constraint probably is will be discuased in a later chapter. 

lo strong fields the influence of vibration is scarcely felt ; ii* 
weak fields it is often enormous. The effect in a weak field is- 
weU shown by the familiar esperiment; — described by Gilbert- 
nearly three hundred years ago — of magnetising a bar of iron by 
hammering it while it is exposed to the earth's magnetic force. 
Let the bar, for instance, be held upright : the vertical com- 
ponent of the terrestrial field -s too weak to produce more than> 
the feeblest trace of magnetism so long as there is no mechanical- 
disturbance. When sharply tapped, however, it becomes a fairly 
strong magnet, and the magnetism taken up in this way wilk 
persist after the bar has been withdrawn from the field, until' 
it is expelled by further tapping or by the application of a 
moderately strong magnetic force of the opposite sign. The- 
magnetism acquired by an iron ship in building ia another in- 
stance in point, and still another is the magnetism which the- 
shock of rupture produces in a specimen of iron or steel broken 
in a testing machine. Vibration affects all the magnetic metals 
more or less, but it is in soft annealed iron wire that its 
influence is most remarkable. Qentle rubbing will give much' 
magnetism to a soft iron wire siispended in the terrestrial field, 
or will take away much of the large residue which persists aft«r 
a strong magnetising force has ceased to act. Much care is, ti> 
fact, necessary in eiperimenta on the susceptibility or retentive- 
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s of this material to aToid Berioua errors throngh accidental 
disturbance of the speotmea. The effects of hjeteresia almoet 
entirely vanish in the magnetisation of soft iron wire, if the 
piece be briakly tapped during apphcation and removal of the 
, magnetising force. The curves of I and H or B and H in 
the two prooeasea become nearly coincident, and the relation 
of magnetism to magnetiBing force becomes comparatively 
determinate. Two experiments may be quoted to show these 



g 85. Ezperbnents on the Effects of Vibration in the 
Magnetisation of Soft Iron Wire.— The wire was a piece of 
very soft annealed iron, 0'158cm. in diameter, and 64cms., or 
400 diameters long, of the same quality as that tested in the 
experimenta of §64. The test was made by the ballistic 
method^ the magnetising force was raised by steps, and after 
eaob step the wire was vigorously beaten against the table, 
and the magnetism was then measured by slipping off a 
movable induction coil. OhserMitioiis were made in the same 
way at a series of stages during; the removal of the force. 
Table VII. gives the values of B found after tapping, first, 
during application, and then during removal of the force, when 
the magnetising force due to the solenoid had the values stated 
in the first column. 



Table VII.— 


Magnetiiatioii of Soft Iron Wire with Vibration^ 




B 


B 




During Application. 


During Removal. 







340 (initial) 


400 








1,440 


016 




3.370 








5,370 m 
8,260 I 


5,850 + 
8,500 ^ 


0-82 




0-96 




9,540 


9,fi60 








11,200 


2-92 




12,040 


12,400 


504 




13,140 








13,460 


13,650 


16-8 




14,750 »-> 





• Pha. Tram. Roy. Soo. 1885, p. 664. 
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A glance at these figures will ehow the enormoiiB lacFease oi 
uBceptibility brought about by tapping. A force of 0-96 id 
he aolenoiU, with tapping, brings B up to 9,540 ; but another 
•speriment on the same piece of wire showed that without 
tapping the value of B under the same force was only 550. In 
i'ig. 54 curves are drawn, with a very open scale ot H, to illua- 
rate the portions of thia esperiment which deal with feeble mag 
oetic forces. The full line P retera to the application of mag- 
aetic force, and the dotted lino above it to the removal of tha 
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Fla. 54.— MagiiEtisatioQ of Soft Iron Wire ; P, n-Ltb vibration, 

orce, both with tapping ; while the lino Q refers to the appli- 
ation of magnetic force without tapping. The magnetio force 
lotted here is that due to the solenoid alone, but it is impor- 
ant to notice that this is by no means the true total force in 
tie eiperiment made with vibration. Thousb the wire is 400 
iameters long, it cannot be treated as sensibly endless. The 
eaction of the ends becomes very important on account of the 
Kcessively great suEceptibility. The real field is much less 
lan the field due to the solenoid — how much less may be 
udged from the lino A, which is dr&wn (in the maunar 
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deeoribed ia § 48) on the auppositioa that the wire may iairly 
be treated as an ellipsoid 400 times as loug as it is btoad. On 
this supposition the true magnetic force is to be found by 
meaauring the horizontal distance of any point in the curves 
&om the line A. Even neglecting this correction of the 
magnetic force the ratio of B to the (solenoid's) force is not less 
than 20,000 in the initial part of the curve ; and after allowing 
for the influence of the ends of the specimen by meaauring the 
magnetic force from the hne A the permeabiiifcy is found to 
bave the enormous value of about 80,000. The permeability is 
greatest at or near the beginning of the magnetising process ; the 
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Via. 65. — Hagnetiaation of Teiy Soft Annealed Iron Wire. 'Witbont 

tapping, ; with tapping, ; oantinuation, without 

tai^nng, att«r reacliiag (with tapping) the point % .».«.«......■ 

concavity, which is a feature in the early part of curves deter- 
mined without tapping, has nearly, if not quite, disappeared. 

Thecompiete experiment is fihownin Fig, 35. The curves shown 
by full hnes were obtained by applying and removing a mag- 
netising force of nearly 17 units without vibration. The curves 

shown thus refer to the same process performed with 

vibration. Finally, after magnetising again to the point a with 
vibration, the application of magnetic forco was continued 
witkovt vibration, and the results of this are shown by the dotted 

I oorve It is interesting to notice how the effects of 

^1 hysteresis immediately re-aaaert themselves when, after tapping, 
^B we continue the magnetiaiug process with the specimen at rest 

i- • 
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In another experiment, with the same ^eoe of vrixe, t&e 
ou^netic totoe was raised to a certun valae, without vibi^ 
tion, while B was determined ballistJcally; then the wire was 
smartly tapped, and the change which B underwent throng 
the tapping vas measured by slipping off the induction ocnl; 
then the ooil was replaced, and the force was raised by 
steps to a higher value; then the wire was again tapped, 
and so on. The wire had an initial magnetism (B) of 17(^ 
which rose to 190 when a force of 0-32 was applied with- 
out tapping; then, while this force continued to act, tapping 
brought up the value of B at a bound to 6,620. Again^ 
under a force of 1'61 tapping changed B from 7,120 to 



J, ^^ 



Fia. 66.— HagnetiBatioti of Ver; Sof t Aonealed Itod 'Wra. EEbeta ot 
tapping shown thus, — . 

11,600, and under a force of 3-4 it changed B from 11,940 t» 
12,960. On coming down the effects were equally well marked. 
When the force had been reduced from a (airly high value to 
0'33, tapping brought B down from 11,260 to 6,880, and 
Snally when the force was the residual value of B, amounting 
to 6,880, was reduced by tapping to 320. The forces whose 
values are stated here are those due to the solenoid without 
allowing for the reaction of the specimen itself upon the mag- 
netising field. The complete reaulta of this experiment are 
shown in Fig. 56, where the full lines show those parts of the 
process which were performed without tapping; and the ohangea 
oE magnetic state brought about by tapping, while the external 
field was kept constant, are shown thus : . 
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In experiments of the same class with hard iron or with steel 
vibration produces effects of the same general kind ; but its 
influence in destroying hysteresis is far less complete than in 
soft iron. In a piece of iron wire of the same quality as the 
last, but not annealed, where a residual magnetism (B) amount- 
ing to 7,000 was left after applying a force of 17, the residue 
fell to 2,500 when the specimen was smartly tapped. 

Magnetic hysteresis exhibits itself in other changes of mag- 
netism as well as in the changes that are brought about by 
varying the magnetic force. It is a prominent feature in the 
effects of stress upon magnetic quality, but the consideration of 
it in this aspect will be more conveniently reserved for a later 
chapter. 
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MAGNETISM IN WEAK FIELDS. 

§ 86. Permeability with respect to Small Magnetic Forcea. 
— ^The instances which have been set forth in earher chapters 
may suffice to give a general notion of the behaviour of iron 
and the other magnetic metals when exposed to magnetic fields 
d moderate strength. It remains to give some accoimt of 
esperlmentB dealing with the two extremes of very weak and 
very strong magnetisation. The effects of weak fields will be 
taken up first. 

A glance at the curves of B and H or of I and H for any 
of the examples which have been already given will serve to 
show that the initial permeability — ^that is to say, the per- 
meability at the beginning of the process of magnetisation — ^is 
so comparatively small that special means are required to 
examine its value. The arrangements for measuring this early 
magnetism, whether they are ballistic or magnetometric, must 
be much more sensitive than those that serve when we* have 
to deal with later portions of the curve. So small, indeed, 
is the permeability imder very feeble forces, compared with 
the permeability found later, that without special appliances 
one might readily fall into th) error of supposing it to be 
initially zero. Experiments made by Baur, Lord Rayleigh, 
and others are conclusive, however, in showing that this is not 
the case. They show that the initial permeability has a 
finite value which is applicable, without sensible change, 
so long as the magnetising force remains very small. In other 
words, the magnetisation curve starts with a definite gradient 
and its very early portion is nearly straight. Lord Eayleigh has 
carried his investigation of the action of weak forces further^ 
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showing that the permeability has a finite value with respect 
to any small cyclic change of magnetic force when that is 
frequently repeated, whether the piece be otherwise mag- 
netised or not — ^a value which is sensibly constant when 
the range of change is varied, provided the range be kept very 
small, and which is approximately independent of the mean 
condition as to force and magnetisation, provided the magnetic 
state does not approach saturation. 

Baur's experiments were made ballistically with a ring of 
soft iron, the cross-section of which had a diameter of a little 
over two centimetres. Reduced to C.-G.-S. measure, his results 
for one trial are as follows : — * 



H 


1 


K 


0158 


0-263 


16-5 


00308 


0-547 


17-6 


00708 


1-633 


23-0 


01319 


3-815 


28-9 


0-230 


9-156 


39-8 


0*384 


22-487 


58-6 



When these values of the susceptibility k are plotted in rela- 
tion to H, they are seen to lie on what is practically a straight 
line. By producing the straight line backwards to cut the 
axis, the value of k corresponding to H = is found to be 14*5. 
This is, therefore, the susceptibility with respect to indefinitely 
feeble forces ; the corresponding initial permeability, fi, is 182. 
Moreover, with respect to forces which are still feeble though 
not indefinitely small, the susceptibility and permeability may 
be expressed by the equations 

K = 14-5 4.110H,t 
ft= 183 + 1382 H, 

which apply with much accuracy within the limits of H used in 
the experiment. With any considerably higher force, however, 
these formulas would not apply. It follows that the relation 

* C. Baur, Inaugural Dissertation, Zurich, 1879. Wied. Annalen, XL., 
1880, p 399. 

t Baur gives icsIS + 100 H, but the constants given in the text seem to 
the writer to agree better with the numerical results of the tests. 
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of niagnetisation to magnetic force for feeble forces may be 
^spressed thus : 

1-14-5 H + 110 H«, 
B » 183 H + 1382 HK 

These partlonlar numerical constants are, of course, to be taken 
as applying to the specimen of soft iron tested by Baur ; but 
similar parabolic formulas may be constructed with different 
constants for any specimen of any of the magnetic metals. In 
other words, the curve of I and H or of B and H is sensibly a 
parabola in its earliest stages, starting, however, with a finite 
inclination to the axis of H. For excessively feeble forces it 
is virtually an inclined straight line, the term involving H^ 
being then negligible. 

§ 87. Lord Bayleigh's Experiments. — ^The inference drawn 
by Baur as to the value of k when H is ssero depends on the 
legitimacy of extending the straight line connecting k and H 
backward beyond the region of actual experiment to cut the 
axis of K. It has been entirely confirmed by the experiments 
of Lord Rayleigh,'* who has examined the action of much feebler 
magnetic forces, and has found that the proportionality of mag- 
netic induction to magnetic force continues to hold good when 
the force is excessively reduced. 

In his experiments a bar or wire of iron was tested magneto- 
metrically with one end very near the magnetometer, and 
with a compensating coil adjusted to balance the magnetism 
which a feeble magnetising current induced in the bar. The 
specimen under examination being a piece of Swedish iron wire 
(not annealed), the compensating coil was adjusted so that 
there was no movement of the magnetometer needle when 
a magnetising current was made or broken, the strength 
being such as to give a field of 0*04 C.-G.-S. Then the 
strength of the current was gradually reduced till the mag- 
netic force fell to about 0*00004, and it was found that the 
compensation remained perfect. In other words, within these 
limits the induced magnetism was proportional to the inducing 
force : k and fi were constant. " In view of this," says Lord 
Rayleigh, " neither theory nor observation give us any reason 

 PhU. Mag., March, 1887. 
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 for thinking tliat the proportionality would fail for etill Bmaller 
forcea." Quite similar resulta were obtained with other speoi- 
mena of unannealed iron and of ateel. The range through 
which K and fi are senaiblj constant is much leas in annealed 
than in hard iron. Within this range of force there is no re- 
tentivenesa ; the magnetiaing procesa begins like the straining 
af a solid body with an elastic stage within which there is no 
"permanent set." When the magnetising force waa increased 
above 0*04 the compensation failed to remain exact, and the 
deviations followed the parabolic law stated above. The formulas 

K=6-4-t-5-IH 

,iz = 81 + 64H, 
*greed well with the results of experiment for values of H 
ranging up to I'S C.-G.-S. unit, (In comparing these with the 
formulas given in the laaC paragraph, it must he remembered 
that these refer to hard iron, the others to annealed iron: the 
initial susceptibility is less here, and the deviation from tbe 
initial value is very much less rapid.) With another specimen 
of hard-drawn iron wire the initial value of ji was 87. 

Lord Rayleigh has also examined the effect of alternately 
applying and removing a small amount of magnetic force, when 
the piece ia kept more or leas strongly magnetised by means of 
a constant force. So long as the constant force is moderately 
small, and tbe mean magnetisation consequently not veiy 
strong, the susceptibility with regard to alternate applications 
and removals of a small part of the force is not materially 
■different from the initial susceptibility of the same piece when 
unmagnetised. But aa the mean magnetisation is raised, the 
susceptibility with respect to small changes of force becomes 
reduced. In a piece of hard iron a steady force of 29 C.-G.-S. 
had tbe effect of reducing the susceptibility with respect to 
small alternations by about 40 per cent, of ita original value j 
and in a piece of annealed iron tbe reduction due to the same 
steady force was more than 80 per cent. 

§ 88. Uasnetic Viflcoaity under Small Forces. — ^Allusion 
has already been made (g 50) to the fact that after any change 
has taken place in the magnetic force acting on a piece of soft 
annealed wrought iron, some time elapses before the correspond- 
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ing change of magnetic state is complete.'* This magnetic 
viscositj is most noticeable when we have to deal with feeble 
forces or with small changes of force, and when the specimens 
tested are of considerable size. In such cases the time-lag in 
magnetisation may be so great that the ballistic method, which, 
of course, omits to take note of slow continuous changes, is not 
properly applicable. 

In describing the experiments which were referred to in the last 
paragraph, Lord Eayleigh remarked that when small magnetic 
forces were applied to hard iron or steel it was possible to adjust 
the compensating coil, so that neither at the moment of closing 
the magnetising circuit nor afterward was there any deflection — 
which means that, so far as the magnetometer can decide, these 
metals take their full magnetism at once. With annealed wrought 
iron, however, the eflFects were more complicated. "When the coil 
was so placed as to reduce as much as possible the instantaneous^ 
efifect, there ensued a drift of the magnetometer needle in such 
a direction as to indicate a continued increase of magnetisation. 
Precisely opposite effects followed the withdrawal of the 
magnetising force. The settling down of the iron into a nev 
magnetic state is thus shown to be far from instantaneous." 

Following Lord Rayleigh's plan of balancing the instantaneous 
efifect by means of a compensating coil, and then observing the 
drift, the writer examined this time-lag in the magnetisation of 
a thick wire of annealed wrought-iron 0*404 cm. in diameter 
and 39*6 cms. long.f The wire was demagnetised by reversals 
to begin with, and feeble magnetising forces were used, not at 
first exceeding 0*1 C.-G.-S. So long as the force was less than^ 
this it was found that one adjustment of the compensating coil- 
served to balance the instantaneous efifect of making or break- 
ing or reversing the current. When the compensation was- 
correct the magnetometer needle began to drift slowly over as 
soon as the magnetising force was either applied or removed; and 

* Ph.%1, Trans,, 1885, p. 569. — " When the magnetising current was applied 
to long wires of soft iron, either gradually or with more or less sudden 
ness, there was a distinct creeping up of the magnetometer deflection after 
the current had attained a steady value. This action was sometimes 80> 
considerable as to oblige me to wait for some minutes before taking the- 
magnetometer reading." 

t Proe, Roy. Soc, June 20, 1889. 
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by observing the drift and adding that to the amount neutralised 
by the compensating coil, the total magnetism after any time 
was readily deduced. A force of 0-044 C.-G.-S. was applied, the 
instantaneous effect of which was to produce a value of I equal 
to 0-44 ; in five seconds this crept up to 58, and in 60 seconds 
to 0'67. Then the magnetising current was broken ; the instan- 
taneous effect on I was to remove 0*44, leaving 0*27 ; in five 
seconds this residue fell to 0-09, and before 60 seconds it had 
completely disappeared. Next a magnetising force of 0*084 was 
applied. The value of I reached at once was 0*85 ; in five 
seconds it crept up to 1*20, and in 60 seconds to 1'40. On 
breaking the current^ I fell at once to 0*55, after five seconds to 
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0'23, and after 60 seconds to 0*07. Possibly this small residue, 
or part of it, was permanent. These results are shown in Fig. 
57. Precisely similar results were obtained by reversing feeble 
magnetic forces, the initial gradient of the lines being the 
same when the force was reversed as when it was applied and 
removed. If we measure the initial susceptibility by the imme- 
diate effect of applying or reversing H it is 10 ; if we measure 
it by the effect after one minute it is about 15. 

Fig. 58 shows the results of another experiment, in which 
successive forces were applied, ranging up to about 0*34 C.-G.-S., 
the compensating coil being adjusted for each force to give an 
instantaneous balance, so that the effect of the subsequent 
oreeping up might be observed. Before applying each force the 
■pecimen was completely demagnetised. The three curves. 
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Fig. 58, show the amounts of magnetism taken (a) at onca^ 
(h) after five seconds, and (c) after one minute. In noting the 
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Afagnetising '^orce H, 

VlQ. 68.— EfiTectB of applying Feeble Maguetising Forces to a Soft Iron Rod, 
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Fio. 59. — Growth of Magnetism after applying Feeble Magnetising Forcea 

gradual growth of magnetism after each force was applied, 
readings of the magnetometer were taken every five second^ 
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Kod the two curves of Fig. 59 have been drawn from these, to 
show the time rate at which the process of creeping up went 
on under the action of magnetising Forces equal to 0'033 and 
0-081 respeetiyely, 

89. Fnrther Experiments on Time-Lag In Magnetisation. 
Similar differences between the immediate and ultimate action 
of magnetio foroe on soft iron present themeelves when we 
examine the effects of small increments of the magnetic force 
at any stage in the process of magnetisation. In another es- 
periment, which was made with the same specimen of annealed 
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Magnetising Force H. 
FlQ. 60. — ECTactfi of Steps in the Magnetiaatioc of a Soft Iron Kod. 

wrought iron, the magnetising force was applied In a aeries of 
small steps — each step being produced by a rapid but not quite 
sudden augmentation of the magnetising current. The irame- 
di^ite effect ot each step was balanced by means of the compen- 
sating coil, and after each step a pause of one minute was 
made during which the gradual growth of magnetism was 
observed. The results are shown in the full lines of Fig. 60 ; 
the dotted line has been added to show that the points reached 
after the pauses of one minute lie in a continuous curve. As 
the experiment was continued into higher parts of the magne- 
tisation curvej the compensating coil hod to be pushed a little 
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nearer the magnetometer to procure a perfect balance: in 
other words, the immediate effect of the step became somewhat 

greater. At the beginning, the instantaneous yalue of — -i 

was about 10 ; but when the experiment of Fig. 60 was ex- 
tended imtil the force produced by the magnetising solenoid 
was 3 C.-G.-S. or so, and I was about 320, the instantaneous 

ya)ue of --q rose to 13. In that region of the curve, the 
d n 

creeping-up of magnetism after a very small step-up of the cur- 
rent was enormous ; in the course of one minute it amounted 



I. 




Fia. 61. — ^EfifectB of a sudden small increase of Force in the steep part of 

the Magnetisation Curve. 

to six or seven times the immediate effect of the step. Fig. 61 
illustrates the kind of action which is observed when a small 
increment of magnetising force is made to take place quickly 
after a pause anywhere in the steep part of the magnetising 
process, the metal dealt with being soft wrought iron. The 
dotted line is the normal slope of the magnetisation curve 
when the process of magnetising is performed slowly. A 
very small increment of H rapidly performed after a pause at 
P produces an immediate effect, P Q, which is followed by the 
slow creeping up Q R. It is only when the step is a yeiy 
small one that P Q correctly represents the immediate 
effect. 
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Very interesting residts are obtained in examining how the 
time-rate of creeping up after a step is affected by the length 
of the pause (under constant force) which preceded the step. 
When the preceding pause is long the creeping up which fol- 
lows a step goes on much more slowly than when the preceding 
pause is short.'^ In an experiment with the same specimen of 
soft iron the effects of two equal small steps were compared, 
both made at the same part of the magnetisation curve, 
one after the magnetising force had been kept constant for 
three minutes, and the other after it had been kept constant 
for an hour. The immediate effects were the same ; but the 
subsequent creeping up, which was observed during no less 
than ten minutes, went on so much faster in the former case 
that it amounted in ten minutes to 531 scale divisions 
of the magnetometer, as against 320 scale divisions in the 
latter. 




Fig. 62. 

The effects of an alternate small step up and step down, per- 
formed at any stage in the process of magnetisation, are quite 
like those that have been shown in Fig. 57. After the steps 
have been repeated often enough to bring about a cyclic 

dl 

set of changes, the instantaneous value of ^-ri becomes ap- 

proximately the same as at the initial part of the curve — 
namely, about 10 in the particular specimen examined — unless 
the whole magnetisation approaches saturation, in which case 

the value of — — is distinctly less. The diagram (Fig. 62) re- 

presents in a general way the change of magnetism which takes 
place when any very small periodic variation of magnetic con- 
dition is made to occur in a soft iron bar, about a mean oondi- 
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tion 0. If the changes of force occur fast and without pauses 
the cycle is shown by the lines a a' and c^ a. They enclose no 
area, and there is no dissipation of energy. If, on the other 
hand, the changes of force occur gradually and yery slowly the 
cycle is shown by the lines c c' and c' c. They also enclose no 
area ; and again there is no dissipation of energy. But if the 
changes of force take place quickly, with pauses at the extreme 
values, the cycle isb' c' b c, and an amount of energy is dissi' 
pated which is to be measured by the area of that parallelo- 
gram. In most actual cases in which the force varies periodically 
it does so not suddenly with pauses at the extreme values, but 
in such a manner that a loop will be formed instead of the 
parallelogram. When the frequency of the alternations is vexy 
great, the loop will flatten itself into the straight line aa' '^ 
when the frequency is very small it will again flatten itself 
into the straight line h b\ With any frequency lying between 
these extremes there will be dissipation of energy, and 
when the limits and mode of variation of the force are 
specified, there must be some particular frequency which 
will make the amount of energy dissipated in the cycle a 
maximum. 

In hard iron and in steel the phenomenon of time-lag in mag« 
netisation occurs, but so slightly as to be* scarcely observable. A 
piece of the same wire as had been used in the above experi- 
ments was hardened, after being annealed, by stretching it a 
little beyond the limit of elasticity. Scarcely a trace of creeping: 
could be detected when a feeble magnetic force was applied 
to the wire in this hardened state, but it was possible to pro- 
duce a measurable amount of creeping by first applying a. 
moderately strong magnetising force, and then making a small 
step up after a pause. The initial instantaneous value of 

_— - for a small step was »> Z, 
d H 

The whole phenomenon depends much on the size of the 

specimen that is tested. In the experiments which have been 

described the iron was a rod four millimetres in diameter. 

Smaller rods showed much less magnetic " creeping," and when 

a bundle of fine annealed iron wire was substituted for the rod, 

nearly all trace of creeping disappeared. The cause of thia 

diflerence is at present obscure. 
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§ 90. Molecular Accommodation. —Cloaelj related to the 
esperiiaents which have been detailed in this chapter are 
reaultB recently published by H. Tomlinaon.* ExamiQing the 
jicttoa oE feeble magnetic forces, iii the region within which the 
relation of B to H may be expressed (g 86) ia the form 

he has discuBsed the influence of temperature and other con- 
ditions on the constants a and 6. The constant a ia of course 
the initial permeability, and it is ou the value of b that the 
dissipation of energy depends. Some of the more interesting 
of Tomtinson'a results may be briefly stated in tuB own 

" The internal friction of iron, nickel, and cobalt iu any com- 
plete cycle may be decreased by repetition of the cycle; the 
molecules are said to be ' accommodated ' by this process. 

" The molecular ' aecominodatiou ' of freshly annealed iron 
can be tai^ly aided by repeatedly niising the metal to 100°C , 
and then allowing it to cool. 

" The ' accommodation ' of the otolecules of iron, nickel, and 
cobalt is disturbed by very sligbt meohauical shocks, by smaU 
change of temperature, or by magnetisation beyond certain 
limits; under such influences the iutemal friction may for a 
time, or even permanently, be considerably increased. 

"The values of a and b for iron are temporarily increased 
when the temperature is raised from 0°C. to 100°C." 
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MAGNETISM IN STRONG FIELDS. 

§ 91. Magnetisation in Strong Fields. — We pass now to speak 
of the opposite extreme of the magnetising process. In study- 
ing the relation of magnetism to magnetising force by any of 
the methods which have been described in earlier chapters, it 
is scarcely practicable to raise the force H beyond a few hun- 
dreds of C.-G.-S. units at the most. Formidable difficulties 
present themselves, one of which is the heating efi^dct of the 
magnetising coil. Special methods have therefore to be 
resorted to when we wish to examine the behaviour of iron 
or other magnetic metal in very strong fields. 

It is true that the most important parts of the magnetising 
process lie within the range of those forces which may easily be 
produced by means of a magnetising coil. Within that range 
the permeability or the susceptibility passes through its great 
•changes, increasing quickly from a small finite initial value to 
a maximum ten or fifteen times as great, and decreasing almost 
as quickly to a value smaller than the first. Within that 
range, too, the residual magnetism apparently reaches the full 
value it is capable of reaching. It is within that range that 
the most prominent features in the influence of vibration, of 
temperature, and of stress, manifest themselves. And it is pro- 
bably true that whatever knowledge of magnetic quality is 
wanted for application to the practical ends of electrical engi- 
neering can be obtained by experiments within that range. 

But still the action of stronger fields is of very great interesti 
•especially in relation to the molecular theory of magnetism pro- 
pounded by Weber. According to Weber's theory the molecules 
•of iron or any other magnetisable metal are always magnets. 
These point anyhow in the tuunagnetised piece, so that the 
sum of their moments, resolved in any direction, amounts to 
;£ero^ and the piece, therefore, has no magnetism as a whole. 
Eut when a magnetising force a^.ts the molecular magnets tend 
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"to turn 80 that their axes may point more nearly in the direotioa 
iu which the force acts; and thus the piece, as a whole, becomes 
A magnet. The intensity of magnetisation I ia the aum (per unit 
of volume) of the momenta of the molecular magnets resolved 
tn the direction uf the niagnetifiin^; force. We shall discuaa this 
theory more fully in ti later chapter. Meauwhile, one obvious 
deduction from it may be pointed out. When all the molecular 
magnets are turned round to face esactly in the direction iu 
which the force acts, no further nii^ietisation in that direction 
will be possible, however much the force may be increased. In 
other words, the theory points to this — that the intensity of mag- 
netisation I has a saturation value which cannot be exceeded, 
ihuugh it points to no limit to the value which B, the magnetic 
induction, may reach. 

In experiments made with moderately strong magnetising 
forces both B and 1 are increasing slowly at the last; and it is 
iimpossible to inter, from the results of such experiments, 
whether B or | or either of them is approaching a finite liniic 
The curves of permeability or of susceptibility in relation to 
B or to I (such as have been given in Figs. 40, 41, and 42) do 
not help us to a conclusion ; we cannot produce a curve of 
this kind beyond the region of experiment until it cuts the axis 
of B or of I, because {as Figs. 41 and 42 show) the curve 
4>endB out when the magnetising force is sufficiently increased. 
This characteristic of the curve of k and I or of /Ji and B was 
finst pointed out by Fronime,* and has been commented on by 
« numbur of other experimenters. In some of the writer's ex- 
periments it appeared when B exceeded about 15,000. t Figures 
givou by BosauquetJ for experiments with iron and steel rings, 
in one of which tbe induction was pushed as high as 19,300, 
ahow when plotted a similar iuHoxion in the curve of p and B, 
oecuning when B is about 15,000. The same feature is well 
shown in i'ig. G3, which ia copied from a Paper by Bidwell,^ 
-desuribing experiments with soft wrought iran, iu which the 

• FronuDB, Gott. Nahr., 1875, p 500. IVied. Ann. XIII., p. 695, 1881 ; 
<M alBo J. Haubner, Wie-i. Aii£.. October 21. 1880; Wiod. UciUdUer, V^ 
1881. fi. 205. 

+ PhU. Tram., 1835, Part LL, p. 567. 

i BoBuquet, PhU. 3Iag., Februnr; and Uk;, 1885. 

% hiAweit. Pmc. Ruj. Soc.,VoL XL., 1886, p. 486. 
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induction was raiBed to 19,820, with the result of reducing fito 
33'9. To produce this the force H was 585, and the resulting 
magnetisation I was 1,530. These numbers give some idea of 
the extent to wliich experience has shown it is practicable to- 
il eKpcrimeute of the ordinary class, using the niagnetiiiug, 




Fic. 63.— Permeability of Wrouglit Iron ivlieii Strongly Magnetised. 

force of a current in a coil.* To answer the question whether 
there is anj tiuit« limit to I or to B, we have to go far beyond 
this raugo. 



§ 92. The Istlunaa Uetliod. — This name has been given to 
a method introduced iu 1SS7 by the writer and Mr. W. Low,t 
wliich has allowed ttie magnetisation of iron to bo raised to 
greatly higher values, with the result of showing that, while 
B has apparently no limit, there is a finite limit to I, as 
Weber's molecular theory predicts. 

In the air-si>ace between the pole-pieces of a strong electro- 
magnet, we have a magnetic field of much greater intensity 
tliaii any that can easily be produoed by the direct action of 
the electric current. If a small test-piece of the metal which 
is to be magnetised be placed across this space, so that it 
forms an isthmus between the two pole-pieces, it will become 
strongly magnetised. In becoming magnetised, however, it 
disturbs this field, and the force acting on it may be very 

* Iq cEcent eipHriments by du Boia, deacribed in § 107 infra, u c(^ wBe. 
lifted to produce mugoetic forces which ranged up to 1,300 C.-G.-3. 
fProc. Ko}-. Boc., Mari^h 21, 1887; Phil. Trans., 1889, A, p. 221. 
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■different from the force wfiich existed in the empty space. If 
short oylinder extcudiuy lengtliways from pole-piece to 
poie-piece, its magnetism will be very iinciiual. At the ends 
the induction frill have the same value as it has in the pole- 
pieces tbemselres ; at the middle it will be stronger, owing to 
the convergence of lines of induction from neighbonring parts 
of the pole-pieces, which find their way into the test-piece 
through its sides. Evidently ive may iui:rea8B tlic induc- 
the middle by furnishing the s|)ecimen with spreading 
ends, which will present an easier path along which the lines of 
induction may converge. Moreover, when the test-piece takes 
the form of a bobbin, with a short, narrow, central neck, 
from each end of which a cone extends, spreading over the face 
of the pole-piece, it becomes possible (by giving a proper form 
to the cone) to secure that the central neck will be uniformly 
onagnetiaed, and that the magnetic force which acts on it will 
Lave the same value aa the magnetic force in the immediately 
Tlie magnetic force and tlie magnetic 
induction within tbe neck then admit of being measured, and 
permeability, anaceptibility, and intensity of magnetisation 
under exceedingly strong forces are readily deduced. 

g 93. £a7l7 Experiments, using the Isthmus Method. — 

Figs. 6i and 05 show two forms of bobbin which were used in 
tbe first application of the isthmus method. The dimeusiona 
are marked in millimetres. The central neck was wound with 
I induction coil consisting of a single layer of fine wire, 
id its magnetism was measured by the ballistic method. 
With bobbins of the shape shown in Fig. 61, the induction was 
red by suddenly slipping the bobbin out from its place 
between the pole pieces while the electro-magnet was excited. An 
objection to this is that it takes no direct account of the resi- 
dual induction ; it shows only the magnetism that is lost when 
the bobbin is withdrawn from the field. The residue is small, 
and it may he aepai-ately measured and allowed for; but a 
better arrangement is shown in Fig. 65, where the bobbin may 
be turned suddenly round so that its magnetism is reversed ; 
half the ballistic effect of this reversal of course measures the 
magnetic induction. To measure the field in the air-apace 
imniediatety surrounding the neck, a second induction coil was 



wound over the firat, but at a little distance from it, so that m 
niirrow ring of n en- magnetic epace^ — about l'3mm. wide — fuM 




included between the two. The magnetic force in this apace 
was calculated from the obaerred difTerence in the balliBtis | 
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offentH of the inner and outer coil. The kaowledge of it allowed 
a proper correotion to be made, by which the whole induction 
within the inner coil was reduced to allow for those lines of in- 
duction which lay within it but not within the iroo. 

With the bobbins shown in Figs. Gi and 65 the outside Geld 
— that is to say, the magnetic force in this narrow rinj^ of space 
Hurrounding the neck — was probably a very little stronger than 
the mean force within the metal of the neck itself. Still, the 
outside field was so nearly equal to H that the quantity 
— I — approximated closely to the value of I, and 

the quantity :-j — --^ approiimated closely to the value of 

the permeability, ^, 

The results in Table Till, were obtained with a bobbin of 
soft Swedish wrought iron in the annealed state. 

Table VITT. — Swedish Wrought Iron in Strong Fieldi. 
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These figures show that in the very strong fields with whtah 
this experiment deals, the quantity in the third column, whioh is 
approximately equal to the intensity of magnetisation I, becomes 
practically constant. Such variations as occur m the numbers 
are irregular and come from errors of observation. The iron is 
here in a condition of true saturation : 1 has reached a value 
which refuses to undergo any sensible increase, though the 
strength of the 6eld be doubled ; but the field itself may bo 
increased without limit, and consequently there is no sign of 
any limit to the value of S. 
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Table IX. ^ves the results of a similar experiment made 
with a bobbin of annealed Lowmoor wrought iron, and with a 
wider range of magnetic forces. The apparent decrease of I in 

Table IX. — Lowmoor Wrought Iron in Strong Fields, 
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B 


4ir 


outside field 






( = 1 nearly) . 


(=AA nearly). 


3,900 


19,660 


1250 


5-04 


6,400 


21,930 


1240 


3-42 


7,710 


22,830 


1200 


2-96 


8,080 


23,520 


1230 


2-91 


9.210 


24,680 


1220 


2-67 


9,700 


24,900 


1210 


2 57 


10,610 


25,600 


1190 


2*46 



the strongest field, which is shown by the last numbers in the 
third column, is due to the fact that the outside field was rather 
greater tba i the true magnetic force within the metal. When 
the bobbin is so shaped that this source of error is avoided, the 
apparent decrease disappears, and I is then found to be as nearly 
constant as casual errors of observation allow it to be. 

A noticeable feature in these results is the reduction of the 
permeability that is brought about by continuing to increase the 
magnetising force after a state of saturation has been reached. 
With wrought iron such as was used here the initial value 
of /i for exceedingly small forces is nearly 200 ; and the mazi- 
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imum of /i, reached generally with a magnet iaiiig force of two or 
■three units, mny be ilb much a3 3,000. Here, witha magsotiB- 
ing force of 10,000 units or so, /i has fallen to less than 3. 

Table X. gives the resitlts of a similar experiment with cast 
iron. In it, as in the two last cases, saturation has been 
reached even with the lowest value of H within the range of 
the observations. The saturation value of I in this cast iron ia 
about 1,2*0 — a, value distinctly leas than that found in wrought 
iron. Fig. G6 exhibits in the form of curves of permeability 
ihe results given in Tables IX. and X. These are in effect an 




I Tia. 6&. — Curvai o 



Permoabjlity for Wrought Iron and Ckst Ti 
strongly maguetbed. 



I «\tension into regions of strong force of curves of the typt 
n before in Figs, 41 and 42 and in Fig. 63. 

g 91. Later Experfments, using the Zsthmus Meihod. — In 
I subsequent experiments* the induction in iron was forced to 
1 aiiich higher values by using a larger electro-magnet and by 
I -turning down the neck of the bobbin. The extent to which 
I -concentration of induction in the neck may be carried depends 
n the proportion which the sectional area of the neck bears to 
I that of the pole from which the lines converge. In the foUow- 



* Swing ud Low, fhU. '. 
not, 1887, p. 5E5. 



., CLXXX., 1D39, A, p. 221 ; ncp. Grit 
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ing experiment tbe section of the ueck was reduced until it 
was finftlly only ^-j^^ that of either pole. The magnet — an 
exceptiooaUy powerful one, belonging to the Phyaical LaboMLtory 
of Edinburgh University — was escited with 64,000 ampere- 
turns, and its force was concentrated from poles about 10 cms. 



Fig. 67.— Pole-pie,:ei 



,B Slethod. 



square upon a neck or iathmiia 2-66 mm. iu diameter mS 
3-5 mm. loug. Fig. 67 ia a full-size sketch of the poles with the 
bobbin in its place after its neck had been reduced to the- 
smallest diameter. The dimensions are entered in millimetres. 
The bobbin c was the same bobbin of annealed Lomnoor 
wrought iron as had been used in the earlier esperi- 
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ments, a pair of separate conical pieces hh being interposed 
to connect its ends with the pole-faces a a. With each reduction 
in the sisse of the neck a higher value of B was reached; 
finally, when its diameter was 0*266 mm., the induction B was 
45,350, and the force in the space immediately surrounding the 
neck was 24,500. . From other experiments we may infer that 
this was, as nearly as possible, equal to the actual magnetic 
force within the metal : hence the result may be written thus: — 

H B I /x 

24,500 45,350 1.660 1-85 

No attempt was made to reduce the neck further, and this 
is the highest induction that has hitherto been recorded in any 
experiment. There is no reason to doubt, however, that 
higher vattl^ of H and of B might be obtained by using an 
electro-magnet of greater size and power. 

§ 95. Theory of the Isthinns Method : Form of Cone to 
give Mn'rimwin OoHcentration.* — Consider an imaginary section 
through the middle of the neck, at right angles to the axis of 
the bobbin. It is clear that there is no discontinuity between 
the magnetic force, at points in this plane, inside and outside 
the metal, for there is no free magnetism on the surface of the 
neck at the middle of its length. We have to consider the con- 
ditions which will make the magnetic force as nearly uniform as 
possible over this medial section in order that the force just 
outside the neck, which we are able to measure, may be fairly 
representative of the force within the substance of the neck 
itself. 

The magnetic force in the space between the pole-pieces is 
made up of two parts : (1) the electro-magnetic force directly 
produced there by the current in the magnet coils; and (2) the 
force due to free magnetism, distributed for the most part over 
the pole-faces. The first of these forms a comparatively small 
part of the whole; and its value is sensibly uniform at such small 
distances from the axis as those with which we are now con- 
cerned. In considering the conditions which will secure the 
greatest strength or the greatest uniformity in the field at the 

* Parts of this and the succeeding paragraphs are taken from the Paper 
cited {Phil, Trans,, 1869, A, p. 221). 
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neck, we need only deal with that part of tlie force wliicli is 
produced by free magnetism. 

The free magnetiBm of the pole-faces may be treated as made 
up of a series of co-axial circular rings in planes normal to the 
aiia of the bobbin. Calling M the whole free magnetism of 
■one of these rings (Fig. 68) and r its radius, the magnetic force 
F due to it at a point in the aiis at a distance x from the plane 



of the ring i. S^ »h.,« 1. J,,+^>, 


Thi 


fbirce will b« a 


maiirmim when ■*/- -0, that is, .h.» 






i-?i'-o, 






which occtirB when x= — _ ; tan S= J' 


; e- 


54° a- Hence 



Ilia! rings will be most advantiigeously disposed 




^B for producing force at a point on the axis if they lie on a OOM 

^M having its vertex at the point in question, with a semi-TertioaJ 

H angle of 51° 44'. 

^1 The greatest force will be produced when the pole-pieces are 

^M themselves satui-ated, so that I reaches its limiting value in all 

^U parts of the metal. In that case the distribution of density 

^M from ring to ring is uniform. The surface density of free 

^B magnetism at any point of a sloping pole-face is Isind, where 

^^L is the slope of the face to the axis of magnetisation. The 
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whole quantity in each riug is I multiplied by the area ot the 
ring projected upou a plane normal to the axis — a quantity 
which ia indepeadeiit of the slope of the cone. We have, 
therefore, the same series of attracting rings to deal with 
whatever be the slope of the convergent faces, and whethev 
that slope be uniform or not. Given, then, a certain diameter 
for the neck of the bobbin to be magnetised, the greatest 
magnetic force will be produced at the middle of the axis of 
the neck when the pole-piecea are saturated and when we 
make the expanding ends and pole-facea iu the form of cones, 
with a aerai-angle of 54° 44', and with their vertices at the 
middle of the neck. 

This determines what may be called the cones of maximum 
ooncentrative power. In practice cones intended to produce 
as great a concentration as possible should have a somewhat 
greater semi-angle — say 60° or so — because of tiie defective 
saturation of the pole-pieces. 

§S6. Greatest Uagnetlaing: Force producible by Meims of 
Oones,— With a cone ot any semi-angle 6, magnetised to a 
iiniform intensity I,,, the surface density of free magnetism is 
(gsind, aud the force at the vertex due to a ring at an axial 
distance x, ot radius r, and of length dl, measured along the 
■lope, is 

2ffrrf;.l„sine.— , or 2 tt L sin= 6 cos i* ^. 
/3 r 

The whole force at the vertes is 



a being the radius of the neck on which the cone converges. 
and b the radius of the base to which it spreads. 

Hence (treating l^ as uniform), with a pair of truncated 
cones, joined by a ueclc at the middle of which they have their 
vertex, the whole force there is 



F=.4)rl(,sin^ffcosfllog— , 
which, for convenience of calculation, may be written 
F = 28-935 lo ain= cos 6 logm ~. 
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Applying this to the cones of maximum coucentrative power 

(§95), in which sin 6^— J^ and cos d — -— -. 

Jo 

F^-lM37lologio-. 

a 

and the greatest value of the force will be obtained when P 
has the saturation value (of say 1,700 C -G.-S. unita for loft 
wrought iron), in which case 

F«^ = 18930 log., ^, 

a 

an expression which measures the greatest possible force wUdh 
the isthmus method of magnetisation can apply at a point in 
the axis of the bobbin (over and above the small force whiflh'k- 
directly produced by the magnet coils). It is not practioiill 
to produce quite so large a force, because the magnet pofal 
cannot be fully saturated. 

§ 97. Form of Gone to give Most Uniform FieUL-^Tlii ' 

cone of maximum coucentrative power is not the form belt' 
suited for producing a uniform magnetic force throagfaoot dio 
neck. It makes the field rather stronger at places near tilt 
axis than on the axis itself. To make the field as nearly unifana 
as possible in and close to the neck we must slope the oonei at 

such an angle that •- — »0, a condition which secures that 

— and shall also be zero. This condition is satisfied 

, 9a: 15 ic^ ^ 

when -rrr - — i=— = 0, 

which makes a: = r ^/| ; tan^- J|; ^ = 39*14'. 

In other words, the best approximation to a uniform field 
(the pole-pieces being saturated) is reached when the pole-faces 
are cones converging upon the middle of the neck, with a semi- 
vertical angle of 39' 14'. When the cones have this form, and 
the neck is very narrow in comparison with the base, the field 
is so nearly uniform that the magnetic force in a narrow ring 
of space round the neck and close to it may be taken to repre- 



U3 

•sent, without sensible error, the force within the neck itself, and 
■there is uo [jractical variation of the force in the neck from end 
to end, or from side to centre. 

With cones of this form the concentration of force upon the 



\ 



neck is leas thati in the former c 
as before tlie force is 



Using the same notation 



in the event of the ])oles 
saturated. 



being of wrought iron and fully 




Fw. 70. 

The difference tetween the two cases is illustrated by Figs. 
J9 and 70, whci-e curves are drawn to show the force exerted at 
variouB points on the axis by a single pair of rings, formint; 
parts of conical pole-faces which have a common vertex. In 
Fig, 69 the rings are parts of cones of maximum concentrative 
power; in Fig. 70 they are parts of cones shaped to produce the 
host possible approximation to a uniform field. The riugs are 
taken equal in both cases, so that the height to which the curves 
I liae in the middle will serve for comparison of the forces; tho flat- 
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uess of the curve in Fig. 70 shows the superiority of that iorat 
of cone in respect to uniformity of field. With actual conicat 
pole-pieces, the force produced in the neck is, of course, made up* 
of the sum of the forces due to pairs of rings like tliese dis- 
tributed over the whole conical surface. 

§ 98. Further Experiments with Wron^^t Iron. — In the 
following experiments bobbins were used of a shape suited to* 
give a fair approximation to a uniform field, and hence the 
outside field close to the neck is taken as the measure of H :— - 

Table XI. — Lowmoor Wrauffht Iron. 



H 


B 


1 


• 


3,080 


24,130 


1,680 


7-83 


6,450 


28,300 


1,740 


4-39 


10,450 


32,250 


1,730 


3-09 


13,600 


35,200 


1,720 


2*59 


16,390 


36,810 


1,630 


2-25 


18,760 


39,900 


1,680 


213 


18,980 


40,730 


1,730 


216 



Table XII. — Swedish Iron^ "L'Lancaph." Brand, 



H 


B 


1 


M 


1,490 


22,650 


1,680 


15-20 


3,600 


24,650 


1,680 


6-85 


6,070 


27,130 


1,680 


4-47 


8,600 


30,270 


1,720 


3-52 


18,310 


38,960 


1,640 


2 13 


19,450 


40,820 


1,700 


210 


19,880 


41,140 


1,700 


2-07 



Table XIII. — Firie Swedish Iron^ 




Brand. 



H 


B 


1 


M 


5,310 
17,680 
19,240 


25,670 
38,080 
39,540 


1,620 
1,620 
1,620 


4-83 
215 
2-06 
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In this last iron, which is described as the finest and most ex- 
pensive iron used in commerce, made by the Walloon process, the 
saturation value of I seems to be specifically rather less than in 
other brands. The saturation value usually fouud in wrought 
iron may be stated to be, in round numbers, 1,700. The state 
of saturation is practically reached, in soft metal, with a force 
o^ say, 3,000 C.-G.^, units ; from this force upwards no 
material change can be observed in I, though the force be 
increased ten-fold. 



% 99. Cast Iron and Steel In very Strong Fields. - 
cast iron the highest value to which B was pushed in tl 



■In 






Fio. 71.— Eipariments on Vickfrs' Tool Steel. 

experiments was 31,760, with the result of reducing the per- 
meability to 1'9. The saturation value of I in the sample' 
tested was 1,240, and saturation was practically complete 
under a force of 4,000. 

In hard steel the state of complete saturation is not so easily 
reached. The following test, which was made with a sample of 
Vickers'tool steel possessing much coercive force, exemplifies this. 
The test piece formed the central part of a bobbin with wrought- 
iron cones, built up in the manner shown in Fig. 71. By re- 
moving one of the oones, a loose coil on the neok could be 
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slipped off to determine the residual magnetism, which in- this 
case formed a considerable part of the whole. (The residual 
induction in the neck was about 8,000.) It may be doubted 
whether saturation was complete even in the strongest field. 

Table XIV.— Ftcifeera' Tool Sted. 



H 


1 ;  ' 

B 


1 
1 




6,210 


25,480 


1,530 


4-10 


9,970 


29,650 


1,570 


2-97 


12,120 


31,620 


1.550 


, 2-60 


14,660 


34,550 


1,580 


2-36 


15,630 


35,820 


1,610 


. 2-31 



There appear, however, to be specific differences in the ttatn- 
ration values of I in different steels.. In the following Table a 
summary of the results of experiments with other steels is given, 
showing in each case the highest force applied and the highest 
induction reached^ along with (approximate) corresponding values 
of I and fu 



Table XY. — Sted of Various Qualities, 





Outside field 
(«H newly). 


B 


B-oatdde field 


B 


Deicription of SteeL 


4ir 

(»||H>aily). 


Outside field 
(=/i nearly). 


1. Bessemer steel, contain^ 
ing about 0*4 per cent, 
of carbon 


17,610 
18,000 
19,4f0 

16,830 
19,620 
18,700 


39,680 
38,860 
88,010 

38,190 
87,690 
88,710 


1,770 
1,660 
1,480 

1,580 
1,440 
1,590 


2*27 


2. Siemens-Martin stee^ 
containing about 0*5 per 
cent, of carbon 


2*16 


3. Crucible steelfor making 
chisels, containing about 
0*6 per cent, of carbon. . . 

4. Finer quality of crucible 
steel for chisels, con- 
tAining about 0*8 per 
cent, of carbon 


1-95 
2*08 


5. Crucible steel, containing 
1 cer cent, of carbon ... 

-6. Whitworth fluid •com- 
pressed steel ••«. 


1-02 
2*07 
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m § 100. H&dfleld's Mansanese Steel is Strong Fields.— Befer- 
Kcnce has been made in 1 70 to the remarkable absence of 

 magnetic Busceptibility shown by this steel, which contains 

 About 12 per cent, of manganese and 1 per cent, or less of 
B carbon. In fields of ordinary strength this alloy has a sensibly 
H ^constant permeability of about 1 3, aa Hopkinson's experiments 
H have shown.* Apphcation of very strong fields, by means of 
W -the isthmus method, shows that the permeability, even uuder 

very great forces, remains constant as nearly as may be judged. ^^^^| 
■One might expect that a material which resists magnetisation ^^^^| 
-so strongly would show much coercive force ; the reverse, how- ^^^^| 
■ever, is the case. Even the strongest force ia unable to pr& ^^^^| 
tduce more than a trace of residual magnetism. The following ^^^^| 
S one of several experiments which agree in showing that the ^^^^| 

■C.-G.-S. units, ia practically constant with a value of about 1-4. ^^^^| 
This permeability is so low that when the field is weak, the metal ^^^| 
takes up scarcely any magnetism ; on the other hand, since ^^^^H 
tiie permeability retains the same value in very strong fields, ^^^^| 

by applying a sufficiently strong force. The variations of /i in ^^^^| 
TMe XVI. are irregular, and are no greater than may be ^^^| 
Ucribed to errors of observation. ^^^^| 

Table XVl.—ffadJidd't Manganest Sled. ^^| 


H 


B 


, 


'  


1,930 
2,380 
3,350 
5,920 
6,620 
7,890 
8,390 
9,810 


3.620 
3,430 
4,400 
7,310 
8,970 
10,290 
11,690 
14,790 


55 
84 
84 
111 
187 
191 
263 
396 


1-31 ^H 

1'39 ^^H 


§101. Nickel and Cobalt in Strong Fields.— With nickel ^^| 
lUid cobalt a state of complete saturation ia reached without ^^^| 


• Pha. Tram., 1885, p. 462. J 

J 
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difficulty, as the following observations show. In the two* 
specimens of nickel tested (Tables XYII. and XVIIL) the* 
saturation values of I were about 400 and 515 respectivel j ;. 
the difference is perhaps due to differences in the amount of 
iron present: neither specimen was pure. The satonition 
value of I in cobalt (Table XIX.) appears to be 1,300, which is^ 
a little greater than the value in cast iron, 

Tablb XVII. — Hardrdravm Nickel (vnik 0*56 per emf. 

of Iron). 



H 


B 


1 


^ 


2,220 


7,100 


390 


8-SO 


4,440 


9,210 


380 


i*oo 


7,940 


12,970 


400 


1*68 


14,660 


19,640 


400 


1*34 


16,000 


21,070 


400 


1-88 



Table XVIII. 



'Annealed Nickel (with 0*75 per 
of Iron). 



H 


B 


1 


^ 


3,460 


9,850 


510 


8*86 


6,420 


12,860 


510 


8-00 


8,630 


15,260 


530 


1*77 


11,220 


17,200 


480 


1-63 


12,780 


19,310 


520 


1*61 


13,020 


19,800 


540 


1*58 



Table XIX. — Cobalt {with 1*66 per cent, of Iron). 



H 


B 


1 


M 


1,350 

4,040 

8,930 

14,990 


16,000 
18,870 
23,890 
30,210 


1,260 
1,280 
1,290 
1,310 


12-73 
4-98 
2*82 
8*10 
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S 102. Summaiy of Conclusions from Istlimus Experl- 
mflnts. — To aura up the reaultB which have been arrived at by I 
'jneaoB of the isthraua method, the concluding paragraph of the A 
Paper from which these figures are taken may be quoted,* 

Under Bufficiently strong magnetising torces the tntenaity of I 
magnetisation, I, reaches a constant or very nearly constant I 
value in wrought iron, cast iron, moat steels, nickel, and cobalt. I 
The magnetic force at which i may be said to become praoti- 
■cally constant is less than 2,000 C.-G.-S. units for wrought iron 



■■■uu 



Tjo. 72,— Periii6iibilitj of MagueUo Metals when verj strongly loaEDadBed. 

and nickel, and less than 4,000 for cast iron and cobalt. Jn-t 

stronger fields the relation of magnetic induction to maguetJO T 

force may be expressed by the formula 

B = H + constant. 

For the particular specimens tested, the value of this coa- J 
■Btant (4 «■ I) is about 21,360 in wrought iron, 15,580 in e 
iron, 5,030 and 6,470 in nickel, and 16,300 in cobalt. 

The experiments give a definite meaning to the term "sata- | 
.Tation," as applied to magnetic state. When magnetism ii 

• PhU. 7Va«s., 1889 A, p. 2AZ 
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measured by the induction B, the tenn saturation is inapplio* 
able ; there is apparently no limit to the value to which the* 
induction may be raised. But, when we measure magnetisa* 
tion by the intensity of magnetism I, we are confronted with » 
definite 'limit — a true saturation value, which is reached or 
closely approached by the application of a comparatively mode- 
rate magnetic force. There is nothing to show that the ap- 
proach to this limit is not asymptotic ; but in wrought iron it 
ia practically reached before the magnetic force rises to 2,00(^ 
C.-G.-S., and after that a ten-fold increase in the force produces- 
no material change in the intensity of magnetism. 

The results are further summarised in Fig. 72, whicli givep- 
curves showing the relation of the permeability [a to the indoo^ 
tion B drawn from the data supplied by experiments on-— 

(1.) Swedish wrought-iron (Table XXL). 

(2.) Vickers' tool steel (Table XIV.). 

(3.) Cobalt (Table XIX.). 

(4.) Cast iron (Table X., and other data). 

(5 and 6.) Nickel (Tables XVIII. and XVH,) 

(7.) Hadfield's manganese steel (Table XVI.). 

§ 103. Apparatus for Appljring the Isthmus Method. — ^In- 
applying the isthmus method it is desirable to be able to turn 
the bobbin round suddenly between the magnet poles, in order 
to determine the ballistic effect produced by reversal of its mag- 
netism. An arrangement used by the writer for this purpose is- 
shown in Figs. 73 and 74. Fig. 73 shows the electro-magnet as a- 
whole, and Fig. 74 is a sectional sketch of the pole-pieces and 
bobbin and bobbin-holder. The poles, which are four inches in: 
diameter, admit of having the distance between them adjusted, . 
and a brass piece a a is fitted between them, having hollow cones^ 
turned out of its ends, into which the conical pole-pieces fit 
exactly. This holds the pole-pieces at the proper distance apart. 
Through the brass piece, a a, a cylindrical hole is bored, extending, 
through from side to side, and removing the points of the conical 
pole-pieces. Into this hole the bobbin-holder, c c, with the bobbin, 
d, is slipped from one side. The part which projects outside of. 
a has a shoulder turned on it, which, when it is pressed home,^ 
brings the axis of the bobbin just into line with the axis of the 




PiQ. 71.— Section throuRh Bobbio ami BobbLn-holdeT. 
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pole-pieces. The bobbin-holder is o! brass, and is made of two 
pieces, e c, between which the bobbin d is clutched, the 
pieces being fastened together by long Bcrewa put in from the 
end of the holder, which pass clear of the bobbin on each 
eide of the neck. There is a little clearance round the neck 
to give room for the induction coils to be wound, and the 
leading wires from these pass out through a hole in the 
end of the holder. The bobbin d has its ends turned so 
that they virtually form part ot the cylindrical surface of the 
holder, and it fits exactly into the cylindrical hole between the 
pole-piece ends. The handle b attached to the holder allows 
the bobbin to be suddenly reversed, and a atop is provided at e 
to nmke the movement exactly 180*. The electro-magnet of 
Fig. 73 is furnished with two pairs of conical pole-pieces, one 
pair sloped to give maximum concentrative power (§ 95) and the 
other pair to give maximum uniformity in the field {§ 97). For 
each pair a bobbin of the iron, or other metal to be tested, it 
turned with the same slope, and for eacli pair there is a dis- 
tance-piece aud bobbin-holder to correspond. 



§ 104. Experiments by da Bois with Strong Fields. Optical 
Uethod. — The conclusions which were arrived at by means of 
the isthmus method, as to the existence of a finite limit to the 
intensity of magnetism, and as to the manner in which that 
limit is approached when strong magnetic forces are applied, hare 
received independent confirmation from the later experiments 
by H. E. J. G. du Bois,* in which a novel and highly interest- 
ing method of measurement was introduced and used with 
excellent effect. The method is an optical one, based on Dr. 
Kerr's discovery,+ that when plane polarised light is reflected by 
a magnet pole the plane ot polarisation is turned, through on 
angle which depends on the intensity of the magnetiaation. 
Before this fact could be turned to account for the purpose (rf 
measuring magnetism, it was necessary to know exactly what 
relation holds between the magnetism of the reflecting metal 
ftnd the angle of rotation of the polarised ray. This question 



• Da Bois, PkO. Mag., April, 1890, p. 293. 

+ Kerr, Brit. Abb. Jicport, 1876, p. 40 ; Pha. Stag., May, 1877, p. 321. 
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■was made the subject of a preliminary in-restigatjon by 
•du Boifl,'* who angwered it by examining the rotation of the ray 
TBhen reflected from email surfacea, ground flat, and polished, 
-on ellipsoids of iron, steel, nickel, and cobalt, the ellipsoids being 
by means of a surrounding coil. He found that 
the relation ia of a very aimple kind : the rotation of the 
.polarised ray is proportional to the intensity of magnetism |, 
and may, therefore, be written equal to K I when K is a 

istantt coefficient, to which du Bois gave the name of 
Kerr's constant. He determined numerical values of K for 
steel, nickel, and cobalt. Knowing these, it is, of course, 
ipossible to invert the process, and use the measurements of 
optical rotation to determine values of I in cases where they 
are not otherwise known. 

This du Bois has done in a way that will be readily under- 
etood by reference to Fig. 75 (taken from his second Paper). 
Pj Pg are the poles of a powerful electro-magnet, made conical, 
iSB in the isthmus method, for the purpose of concentrating 
magnetic force in the neighbourhood of the apes. Through 
 one of them (Pj) a hole is bored to allow the polarised light to 
■come to, and, after roflesion, to return from, the polished plate 
M, which is a small piece of the metal whose maguetism is to be 
lexamined, and is in contact with the magnet pole Pj. When 
I excited, M is very strongly magnetised, 
it is measured by observing the angle of 
ray and dividing that by the known 
Talue of Kerr's constant, previously determined by experi- 
ment^ with a magnetised ellipsoid of the same material. J J 
steam jacket which was used to maintain the plate 
at a temperature approaching 100° C in some of the experi- 
ments. 

We have said nothing yet about the manner of finding the 
ma^etio force H acting on the plate M, It was not found 
directly ; what was directly found was the induction B. When 
I and B are known, H may of course be deduced by means of 
ithe eqoaidon H = B - 4 ir | . Now, in determining B in the plate, 

*PMU Mag., March, 1B90, p. 263, 

tConatant, that is to bsj, for my one metal, and for any one wave- 
alengUi of Ugbi. K diSera much Tor tight of dJSbrent nave.leiigtlia. 



■■the electro-magnet 
-and the value of 1 i 
rotation of the 
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it is to be borne in mind that there is no disoontinuity in Mat^ 
of induction. The lines of induction pass out of the plate 
normal to its surface, and B vithin the plate has the same value- 
as the induction (or what is there the same thing, the magnetao- 
foroe) in the air immediately in front of the plate. This fact 
was taken advantage of in determining B. It might have been 
measured ballisticall; hy slipping out aa induotion coil laid on 
the face of U, or wound round tiie circumference of M ; but 




the plaa actually used by da Bois was an optical one. A thin 
glass plate G, with a silvered back S, could be interposed in> 
the path of the ray, immediately in front of the plate M-^that 
is to say, at the place where a determination of the magnetic 
field was wanted, A plane polarised ray passing through 
a plate of glass in a magnetic field sufiers rotation, as 
Faraday originally showed, and the amount of this rotation is- 
proportional to the magnetic force and to the thickness of th» 
plate. In the present case the ray passed twice through thff 
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jglasB plate. The plate was standardised by comparing the mag- 

3ieto-optic rotation in it with that in biaiilphide of carbon, the 

which ia well known. 

Thus, by meaoB of two independent optical measurements, 

ere determined, first, the value of I in the strongly 

li magnetised plate M of iron or other magnetic metal (by obaerv- 

g the rotation of a polarised ray reflected by M), and, second, 

e value of B in the same plate, this last being equal to the 

Itnagnetic force acting on the glass plate when the glass plate was 

f put in front of the other, and being measured by observing the 

Ktotation of a polarised ray reflected from the silvered back of 

l.the glaas. 

Results of Optical Measurements. — The general 

(results which the optical method has yielded in the hands of 

 du Bois, as to the action of strong fields, are iu complete agree- 

• ment with those obtained by means of the isthmus method and 

Knarrated above. The magnetic force was not pushed to such 

Khigh values, but the values were high enough to show 

■'that a close approach to a limiting maximum of I had been 

With nickel, the force H was raised to nearly 1 3,000, 

' with cobalt to 8,500, with steel to 4,300, and with soft iron to 

3,500. The limiting values towards which I tended appeared to 

be 530 in nickel, 1,200 in cobalt, and 1,630 iu Bteel (a hard 

. English oast steel). In the case of iron, the experiments were 

r less satisfactory, but pointed to a limit between 1,700 

1 1,750. These values are given for observations made when 

iimens were at a temperature of 100°C. ; at ordinary 

mperatures the values would be rather greater, as was shown 

jomparative testa at 100° C. and at 0° C. It is clear that 

ie numbers are in good general agreement with those that 

e been stated already, ^98-102. 

?he following data are taken from du Bois' Paper. Table' 
. relates to a specimen of cast cobalt, tested at 100° C, 
intainiug 58 per cent, of nickel, and 0'8 per cent, of iron, 
additional observation, made in the strongest field, 
i that I at 0° C. was 1,232. Table XXL relates to a 
Msimen of hard-drawn best nickel wire, stated to contain 99 
X cent, of nickel. Here, again, a low-temperature observation 
strongest field made the value of 1 at 0° C. to be 579. 
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Table XX.^Cobalt in Strong Fields at lOCtC. 



H 


B 


1 


/* 


860 


14,180 


1,060 


16*49 


2,500 


16,750 


1,134 


6-70 


4,800 


19,550 


1,174 


4-07 


6,870 


21,710 


1,181 


316 


8,350 


23,330 


1,192 


2-79 



Table XXL— iTtcifceZ in Strong Fields at lOCfC. 



H 


B 


1 


9^ 


550 


6,420 


453 


U-fl7 


3,410 


9,920 


518 


31S 


6,290 


12,850 


522 


.2-57 


9,600 


16,250 


527 


1-09 


12,620 


19,220 


525 


1-68 



On making optical observations with a specimen of Hadfield'a 
manganese steel — the non-magnetic steel spoken of in § 70 — ^it 
was foimd that the amount of magneto-optic rotation of the 
polarised ray varied considerably when the ray was reflected, 
from different parts of the same polished surface, from whiolt 
result du Bois infers that this material is essentially hetero* 
geneous, having relatively strongly magnetic layers interposed 
between non-magnetic or feebly magnetic portions of the mass. 
He supposes the structure to be laminar, but so fine-grain^ 
that to ordinary tests it appears homogeneous. 



it. 



§ 106. Magnetisation of Magnetite. — ^Du Bois has applied 
his optical method to obtain absolute measurements of tli^gf 
magnetisation in strong fields of a crystal of magnetite (the. 
magnetic oxide of iron, Fe, O4), which is the only substanoi^ 
that shares with iron, nickel, and cobalt the distinction of being 
strongly magnetisable, The results show that there is » 
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limiting maximum of I in magnetite with the value of about 
350, and that saturation is practically complete with a force H' 
of 1,000 or 1,500 unitH.* 



g 107. EzparimentB with EUipsoidB. — Reference has been 
made to the preliminary eiperiraeota with ellipaoida by means 
of which du Boia determined the values of Kerr's oonstaat 
in specimena of the same metala as were afterwards tested iu 
stronger fields by the optical process. The e^cperiinents w 
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ellipsoids were important, not only as a means towaida that 

end ; they are interesting in themselves because they deal with 

a portion of the range in regard to which we have no other 

, experimental data, namely, the portion which esteuda from 

H = 200 or so to H = 1,200 or 1,300. With respect to higher- 

forces, we have the results of the isthmus and of the magneto- 

I optio methods ; with respect to lower forces, we have, of 

I oourse, a mass of data ; but between the limits named there- 

ia a gap which these esperiments with ellipsoids are the first 

to bridge. 



• PhU. Mag., April, 1890, p. 301. 
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The magnetic force was applied by means of a coil, and the 
•specimen was an ovoid or prolate ellipsoid of revolution IScms. 
long, and 0*6cm. in diameter, which was kept at a uniform 
temperature of O'^C. or 100°C. by applying ice or steam. Its 
magnetis9.tion was measured by the ordinary magnetometric 
method, a compensating coil being used to balance the greater 
part of the action of the magnetising coil upon the magneto- 
meter. The ratio of diameters being 1 : 30, a correction of 0*052 1 
had to be subtracted from the magnetic force due to the coil 
to find the true magnetic force (see § 26). 

Du Bois gives the results in the form of curves connecting 
•H with the magnetic moment per unit of mass — ^that is, 
per gramme. It will be more convenient for us to adhere to 
-the usual practice of stating magnetisation by the quantity I, 
which is the moment per unit of volume— that is, per cubic 
centimetre. The results are accordingly reduced to this form 
in the curves of Fig. 76 and in Table XXIL, the numbers in 
which are calculated from measured values of the ordinates 
in du Bois' curves.* The iron tested was soft Swedish wrought 
iron, carefully annealed. 



Tablb XXIL — Irotif Cobalt, and Nickel, in Moderately Strong 

Fields. 



Magnetic Force, 


Intensity of Magnetisn 


»,l. 


H. 


Iron at 0*^0. 


Cobalt at 100**C. 


Nickel at 100*C. 


100 


1,410 


 


313 


200 


1,520 


856 


375 


800 


1,580 


933 


406 


400 


1,627 


988 


428 


500 


1,658 


1,018 


441 


600 


1,677 


1,032 


450 


?00 


1,689 


1,048 


456 


800 


1,697 


1,056 


459 


1,000 


1,705 


1,080 


467 


1,200 


1,710 


1,090 


471 



 Pha, Mag,, April, 1890, Plate VHI, Fig. 1. 
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The observations with cobalt and nickel were made at lOO^C, 
"but within the range of magnetic forces that is dealt with here 
^he difference between 100°C. and atmospheric temperature has 
but little influence on the magnetisation. 

In Fig. 76 the same results are given, and the curves are 
•completed to the origin (in an approximate fashion) by sketch- 
ing in, from other data, the parts that relate to lower forces. 
The gradient of the cobalt curve at the upper end shows how 
'Cobalt needs a stronger field than the others to make its 
onagnetisation approach closely to a state of saturation. 






CHAPTER VIII. 



EFFECTS OF TEMPERATUBE. 

§108. Effects of Temperature on Magnetic Qnality : Loe» 
of Magnetic Quality at a Blgb Temperature. — It has beea 
known from the time of Gilbert that when iron or steel is 
heated to bright redness it loses the power of either retaining 
magnetism or having magnetism induced in it, but reooYers its- 
susceptibility on cooling. The same thing happens at a higher 
temperature with cobalt and at a lower temperature with nickeL 
In general, the change from the magnetic to the non-magnetic- 
state occurs somewhat suddenly as the temperature is raised. 
Thus, in one of the experiments of Hopkinson — ^to be referred: 
to presently in more detail — ^a piece of wrought iron, subjected 
to the action of a weak magnetic force, was found to be highly^ 
susceptible so long as the temperature did not exceed 775*0^ 
In fact, up to this point the efifeot of heating was to increase- 
the magnetic susceptibility, and at the temperature 775**C. it. 
was many times greater than when the iron was cold. But 
with further heating an extremely rapid loss of magnetic quality^ 
ensued; when the temperature had risen only lldeg. higher^ 
to 786''C., the iron had become practically non-magnetic. Its 
permeability was then only 1*1, whereas at 775^0. it had been^ 
no less than 11,000. If the test be made with a strong mag- 
netic force instead of a weak one the change from the magnetic 
to the non-magnetic state is less abrupt, but it is equally com- 
plete, and the same temperature as before makes the iron non-^ - 
magnetic.'*' Hopkinson calls this the critical temperature. > The 

* Reference should be made in this connection to the experiments of 
Baur, in the Paper " Experimentelle Untersuchungen uber die Natar der 
Magnetiairingungafunction," already cited. (Wiedemann's AnnaUn, 1880 
Vol. XI.) 
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■value ot the critical temperature varies in different apecimena : 
la BampIeH of ordinarj iron and steel it has been found to range 
from 690T. to 870°C.* In an impure specimen ot nickel 
eiamined bj Hopkinson the critical temperature was 310''C.t 

g 109. Change of Fh^Bical State Ebt the Oritical Temperature. 

— The change from the magnetic to the non-raaguetic state which 
iron or steel undergoes at the critical temperature is only one 
of several evidences that the metal then suffers a profound 
cfafuige of constitution. Oue evidence of this change is furnished 
l)j the fact, observed in 1869 by Gore, that an iron wire, cooling 
from a bright red heat, suffers a momentary elongation (at a 
dull red) and then goes on contracting as before. The change 
shows itself in the alteration of other physical qualities as well 
■a& those that have to do with magnetism. Thus Tait % has found 
"that the thfjrmo-electric quality of iron altera in a remarkable 
way at a red heat. The alteration takes place suddenly, and there 
is no reason to doubt that it is associated with other changes 
that are brought about by raising the temperature to the critical 
Talue. Again, as the experiments of W. Kohlrausch § and 
UopkinsoQ \\ have shown, the critical temperature ia marked 
by a sudden change in the coefficient which expresses the effect 
-of temperature upon the electrical resistance of irou. The 
ataae thing is true of nickel. Perhaps the most striking evidence 
that when iron reaches the critical temperature it passes — 
more or less suddenly — from one condition to another widely 
different condition, is furnished by Barrett's discovery of 
"recalescence." ^ Let a piece of iron or steel be heated to 
bright redness and allowed to cool slowly ; at a certain stage 
(coincident with that at which Gore's phenomenon occurs), 
the process ot cooling experiences a sudden check. Heat is 
generated within the substance ot the metal as a consequence 
of the change which the molecular constitution suiFers at this 

" Hopkinaon, "Magnetic and other Phjaical Piopertiea of Iroo at a 
High Toinperature." Phil. Tram., 1889, A., p. 443. 

t Hopldnaira, "MBgnotio Properties of an Impure Nickel." Prot. Roy. 
fioc., Vol. XLIV., 1B8S, p. 517. 

JTait, Ttam. Roy, Sac. Ediu., 1873. 

jKohlrauBch, Wied.^inn., Vol. XXSIII, 1838. 

II Hopkiiuon, lot. fit. 

HBarratt, PhU. Mag., Jmiuary, 1874. 
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critical point ; the cooling is arrested, and the temperature may- 
even rise, though the loss by radiation is going on as before. It 
is in hard steel that the phenomenon is most marked. So much, 
heat is generated while hard steel passes firom one molecular 
state to another at the critical point, that there is a very visible 
reglowj the surface of the cooling metal turns for a few 
moments from a very dull to a much brighter red, after which 
the colour continues to fade. The point at which recalescence 
takes place is the point at which the cooling metal returns 
from the non-magnetisable to the magnetisable state. Thia* 
fact, which was surmised by Barrett, has been proved by the 
experiments of Hopkinson, who has measured the amount of 
heat liberated during the change, and has, moreover, given, 
further proof that recalescence has an intimate connection 
with the recovery of magnetic quality, by showing that it 
does not occur at all in non-magnetisable manganese steel.* 

§ 110. Effects of Temperature below the Critical Point. — 

In studying the effects of temperature we may adopt one or 
other of two distinct methods. We may note the changes of 
magnetism which are brought about by varying the tem- 
perature, while the magnetic force is kept constant ; and as a 
special case of this we may note the changes of residual 
magnetism which are brought about by varying the tem- 
perature when there is no magnetic force in action. Or we may 
compare the amounts of magnetism which are acquired at one- 
and another temperature when the specimen is brought to the- 
temperature in question before the magnetic force is applied. 
In other words, we may determine the form which the curve of 
I or B and H assumes, when the one or another temperature is- 

^ — — — — - — ' 

* Hopkinson, loc. dt. A corresponding perturbation, involving abBorp- 
tion instead of evolution of heat, is observed during the heating of steel 
when the magnetic state changes to non-magnetic. In regard to the 
general subject of recalescence, reference should be made to the important 
investigations of Osmond (" Transformations du fer et du carbone," M6m, 
de VartUlei'ie de la marine^ 1888), which deal especially with the tem- 
perature at which the phenomena of recalescence occur. A general 
account of the associated phenomena will be found in the Report of a 
Committee of the British Association (B. A. Report, 1890). See also 
papers by H. Tomlinson and H. F. Newall, Phil. Mag., 1887, voL xxiv.^ 
pp. 256 and 435. 
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mBintained cDuataut throughout the process of ma^etisation, I 
and may compare the curves got in thia way at various tempera-l 
tures. The two methods do not yield identical results, because of V 
the tendency which the magnetic metals exhibit to oppose mag- f 
netio chimge — the property, namely, which gives rise to those 
efiects which are included under the general na.me of magnetic 
hysteresis. Oa account of this property, which all the mag- 
netic metals share more or less, the ra^netio condition that is 
arrived at if we heat the specimen to any assigned temperature 
firat, and then apply any assigned magnetic force, is in general 
dilTereut from the condition that is reached when the order of 
these two operations is reversed. The same remark applies 
with respect to the changes of magnetic quality that are brought 
about by altering the state of stress, or any other physical con- 
dition on which the magnetic state of the specimen depends. 
In the most complete investigations which have yet been made 
of the effects of temperature on magnetic quality, the plan has ] 
been followed of varying the temperature first, and then study- 
ing the effects of applying magnetic force. In other words, 
what have generally been observed and compared are the sua- 
ceptibilitiea of the same specimen at different temperatures. 

The experimeDtfi of Rowland, Baur, and Hopkinson are of this 
kind. Rowland,* examining the susceptibility of nickel at two 
temperatures (5°C. and 230''C), found that at the higher tempe- 
rature there was much more susceptibility with respect to weak 
magnetic forces than at the lower temperature, hut less sus- 
ceptibility with respect to strong forces. In other words, when 
the magnetisation was sufficiently high the effects of temperature 
upon susceptibility became reversed. The maximum suscepti- , 
bility, occurring a^ it does when the magnetic force is tolerably 1 
low, was greater at the higher temperature (some 70 per cent. 
greater at SSO'C. than at 5 deg.). In cobalt, again, he shoived I 
that the susceptibility with respect to tow forces is increased by I 
lieating — a specimen in which the maximum susceptibility (k) ' 
was 11'2 at 5^C. had its maximum susceptibility raised to 18'7 
at 230°C. The magnetic forces used by Eowland were not 
strong enough to reverse this effuct of temperature in cobalt, 
but it is now known that uuder sufficiently strong force the eli'ect 
U reversed in that metal, as it is in nickel. Buur + has shown 
• Kowknit, PM. Ha(/., Nov., 1874. + Baur, WieJ. Aim., 1880, VoL XL 
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that iron behaves m the same way. If we compare the mis- 
oeptibility of iron at two temperatures we find that the suscep- 
tibility is greater at the higher temperature provided the 
magnetic force does not exceed a certain value, but less at the 
higher temperature when the force does exceed that value. It 
is with respect to weak forces that the influence of temperature 
is most conspicuous. The most complete experiments on the 
subject are those of Hopkinson, who has given in the two Papers 
•cited above (one dealing with iron and steel and the other with 
nickel) a series of curves of magnetisation for each metal at 
various temperatures, ranging up to the critical temperature at 
which magnetic quality disappears. A few of his results may 
be quoted as the best means of giving some account of the 
xsonnection between magnetic quality and temperature. 



§ 111. Hopkinson's Experiments on the Magnetisation of 
Iron at Varions Temperatnres. — In these experiments the 
specimens were rings, and the magnetisation was measured 
ballistically by reversing the magnetising force. The primary 
and secondary coils were insulated with asbestos paper; the 
ring was placed in a cast-iron box, and was heated by a gas 
furnace, and its temperature was inferred from the resistance 
of the secondary coil, which was measured before and after eaQh 
magnetic experiment. 

A ring of soft wrought-iron, for which the critical temper&- 
ture had been found to be about 785°C., was examined in 
successive experiments, at various temperatures, the curve of 
B and H being determined in each case, while the temperature 
was kept as nearly constant as was practicable. The results 
show that heating the iron to a high temperature (short of the 
critical temperature) augments its susceptibility with respect 
to small magnetic forces very greatly. On the other hand, it 
reduces greatly the effect of strong magnetic forces. For 
•example, a force H of 0*075 C.-G.-S. was found to give the 
following values of B at the temperatures noted : — 



Temp. 


10*0. 


S78°C. 


494°C. 


608'C. 

59 


670'C. 


722°C. 


74rC. 


7erc. 


776''C. 


778'a 


B 


17 


41 


45 


120 


144 


203 


294 


494 


512 



UAGNHTISATIOIJ OF moN AT VARIODS TEllPBRATCBBB- i°<> 

At 788°C., the critical point having been passed, the induc- 
tion had practically avmk to zero. These figures show well 
the eaonuouB inorease of permeability which heating causes 
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MAGNtTPC FORCE H. 
Fio. 77. — Magnetisation of Iron at Various Temperatures. 

ftt early stages of the magnetising process. Ou the other 
hand, a force of 50 units or so gave less than half as much 
induction at the upper as at tiie lower end of this range of 
temperature. Thus the curyea of B and H taken at any two 
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MAGNETIC force: H 
Fid. 78. — MagnetiaatioD of Iron at Tarious Temperatures. 

temperatures cross each other, the one for the lower tempeis- 
ture lying at first below and afterwards above the other. Hop- 
Idnaon has eipresaed his results in curves of this kind, some of 
which are copied in Figs. 77 and 78. Curve I. in these figures 
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is for a temperature of 10°C. ; curve II. for a temperatore of 
670*C. ; curve III. for a mean temperature of about 712°C. (it 
varied a few degrees during the observatioas) ; and curve IT. 
for a mean temperature of about 771°C, In Fig. 77 the eazlj 
portions only are shown ; the scale of H is wide, in order to 
display well the crossing of the curves. Fig. 78 shows the 
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whole proceas of magnetisation (in the same group of experi- 
ments) with a twenty-fold smaller scale of H. The rapid 
rise and low apparent saturation value in curve IT., where 
the temperature approaches most closely to the critical valnc^ 
are to be noted. The same results are shown in a different 
manner in Figs. 79, 80, and 81, also copied from Hopkinson'i 
paper. These give the permeability /i in relation to the 
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-temperature for three apeciSed values of the magnetising 
ioTce (0'3, 4-0, and 45). Fig. 79 shows in a striking way 
■the Buddeuneas with which BUsceptibility to small magnetic 
ioTce ia lost at the critical point, and how this ia preceded 
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FlQ. BO.— Relation of Permeability to Temperature in Iron, urnler a 
Moderate Magnetiaing Force. 

.■by an enormoua augmentation of ausceptibility ; the other 
two enrvea show how miich more gradual ia the passage from 
the magnetic to the noa-magnetio state when we have to 
•deal with stronger forces. In the cmrve of Fig. 79 the permea- 
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FlQ. 81,— Relation of Permeabilitj to Temperature in Iron, uutler a 
Strong Magnetising Force, 

■bility at atmospheric temperatures is 367 ; as the temperature 
riaea it increases at first slowly and afterwards with great 
rapidity, reaching the maximum already mentioned of 11,000 
at 775°. 

g 112. ■Whitworth's MUd Steel.— Figs. 82 and 83 give a 
corresponding selection of Hopkinson'a results, for a specimen 
of mild steel contained 0-126 per cent, of carbon. Its critical 
temperature was 721°C., above which the permeability was 
only 1'12, The curves reproduced here correspond to the 
following temperatures ;— Curve I,, 12''C. ; curve II., about 
^620'C. ; curve III., about 715°C, It will be seen that these 
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present the same characteristics as the corresponding curye9 
for iron. With a magnetising force of 0*3 the highest permea- 
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Fig. 82. — ^Magnetisation of Mild Steel at Various Temperatures. 



bilitj is over 9,000, and this is found at a temperature only » 
very few degrees below the critical pomt. 
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Fio. 83. — Magnetisation of Mild Steel at Various Temperatures. 

§ 113. Whitworth's Hard Steel.— Fig. 84, taken from the 
same source, relates to a sample of hard steel containing 0*96* 
per cent, of carbon. The sample was annealed before the- 
observations were made. The three curves, I., II., and III.,, 
are for three temperatures, O^'C, about 522°C., and about^ 
678''C. respectively. Fig. 85 is the curve of /a and tempera- 
ture for the same sample, the magnetising force being 1'5.- 
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I The loE3 of magnetic quality at the critical temperaiture is 
flcarcely so auddeu as in wrought iron and mild steel, and the 
inflaenoe of heating is more uniformly distributed at lower 
temperatuTSB ; but the same ^ueral oharacteriatics are agaio- 
obvious. 
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Temptra/urt 
Fia. 86. — Keltttjon of Permeability to Temperature in Hard Sttel. 

g 114. HopkinsoD'B Experiments with Nickel. — In dealing 
with nickel, Hopkinson* lias pursued the same method of 
experiment, using a ring, uud finding, by the ballistic method, 
corves of magnetisation, while the ring was maintained at one- 
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^r another ol & aeries of temperfttures which ranged up to the 
oritical point at which magnetic auaceptibility diaappeMB. 
The specimen tested was impure, containing 95 per cent, of 
nickel, with about 1 per cent, (each) of iron, cobalt, and 
■carbon, and 1} per cent, of copper. Its criticaJ point ma 
about 310°C. A littie below that temperature the suscepti- 
failitj diminished teiy rapidly with rise of temperature, tluugh 
there was no such ezoeaaivel; rapid loss of susceptibility 
I shows (under weak magnetising force) when the 
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Magnetic Force H. 

Fro. 86. — MftgnetJMtioii of Nickel tit Yuioiu TemperatuTea, 



■critical point is approached. At lower temperatures the 
.-susceptibility was observed to increase with rise of temperature 
when the magnetic force was low, but to decrease with rise of 
temperature when the magnetic force waa high, in accordance 
with what has been already described as characteristic of the 
.effects of temperature upon all the magnetic metals. Thns, 
taking curves of B or of I and H at any two temperatures 
•{both well below the critical point) it is found with nickel, as 
-with iron, that the curve for the lower temperature lies at 
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■firat below and afterwards above the other. Figa. 86 and 87 
give a selectioD of HopkinHou's curves. In Fig. 86 the curvee 
-of B and H are drawn for five temperatures : one is an ordinary 
atmospheric temperature, and the other four are high tempe- 
ratures tending towards the critical point. At the first of 
these {245°C.) there ia a marlced gain of susceptibility for forces 
lying below 45 or 50. The whole group illuatratoa well how the 
loss of magnetic quality supervenca when the temperature is 
.sufficiently raised. 

The same results are shown in a different manner in Fig. 87. 
I There the induction B ia represented aa a function of the 
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Tempira/urc 
Fio. 87.— MBgaetieation of Niokol e 



VariouB Temperatures. 



I temperature — the induction, namely, that is reached when the 
metal is magnetised at constant temperature by the application 
of the force which is specified separately for each curve. These 
curves should be compared with the curves of /a and tempera- 
ture which have been given for iron and steel (Figs. 71 — 81, 
and 85). 

The main points of difference in the magnetic behaviour of 
nickel and iron with respect to temperature are, that in nickel 

9 effects of temperature, when the temperature is low, are 
lore considerable than they are in iron ; that in nickel the 
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critical point is much lower; and that in nickel the change 
from the magnetic to the non-magnetic state is much less 
abrupt than in iron. Perhaps for this reason the change is 
not associated with any such striking physical changes as ac- 
company it in iron. Nickel does not recalesce, and an experi- 
ment of Hopkinson's* shows that the change from the non- 
magnetic to the magnetic state, as the metal cools, is attended 
by no sudden liberation or absorption of heat. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the specimen tested by Hopkinson w^ 
not ptire the critical point found with it appears to be fairly 
representative of the critical point in nickel. In another 
sample tested by du Bois,t the critical point again occurs- 
about 300°a 



§115. Effects of Temperature within the Atmospheric 
Bange. — ^None of the three magnetic metals is sufficiently 
affected by temperature to have its • magnetic susceptibility 
very materially altered by any change of temperature that 
is liable to be experienced within the atmospheric range. In 
the case of iron, especially, the effects which atmospheric 
fluctuations of temperature exert upon the magnetic qua 
lity are too slight to require to be taken account of in 
specifying the magnetic properties of a sample, or in stating 
the results of experiments. Even when iron is raised to 
lOO^C. the influence of the heating is by no means consider- 
able. This is shown in Fig. 88, which gives two pairs of 
curves of I and H, one referring to iron wire in the soft 
annealed state, and the other to the same wire after it had 
been hardened by stretching beyond the limit of elasticity.! 
The full line in each pair is a curve of magnetisation taken 
at atmospheric temperature (7° or 8°C. in this case), and 
the dotted line is a curve of magnetisation taken while 
the wire was maintained at a temperature of lOO'C. by 
enclosing it in a tube through which a current of steam 
was kept up. The curves cross at much the same value 
of I for both conditions of the metal, though at very different 
values of H. 

 Hopkinson, loc. cU., p. 319. + Du Bois, PAtf. Mag,, April, 1890, 
t Phil Trcms,, 1885, p. 637. 
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§ 116. Effects of Varying Temperature, the Magnetic Force 
being Constant. — In the experiments which have been noticed 
above, the temperature was kept constant and the magnetie 
force was varied. If we keep the force constant and vary the 
temperature, a rather complex series of efifects will be observed. 
In the first place, there is in general an effect which is not 
reversible— that is to say, which would not be undone if the 
temperature were brought back to its initial value. The first 
effect of any heating is like the effect of vibration : it produces 
a permanent change in the magnetisation ; but whether that 
change will be an increase or a decrease will depend on the . 
previous history of the magnetised piece. The reason of this 
should be apparent when we come to discuss molecular theories 
of induced magnetism : in effect it is this, that at any (not 
extreme) stage in the process of magnetisation there are groups 
of molecules verging on instability, which are precipitated into- 
instability when the temperature begins to change. This 
effect is distinct from — and may be much greater than — ^the 
reversible changes of magnetism which are caused by alternate 
heating and cooling. But when any alternation of heating 
and cooling is sufficiently often repeated, a cyclic regime is 
established ; the magnetism will then fluctuate between 
two values, but whether the higher or the lower value will 
correspond to the hotter state will depend on whether the^ 
magnetism is below or above a certain value. In other words, the 
effects of temperature, when tested in this way (by repeated alter- 
nate heating and cooling), become reversed when the magnetisa- 
tion is sufficiently strong. When there is but little magnetisa- 
tion heating augments, and cooling reduces the amount of 
magnetism, whether that be either residual or induced by the 
action of a constant magnetising force ; when there is much 
magnetisation the reverse happens. The reversal of effect 
which is observed in experiments of this class is evidently to- 
be anticipated in connection with the crossing of the magneti- 
sation curves in experiments of the class described above. But, 
on account of complications proceeding from magnetic hys- 
teresis, it is not possible to infer, from results of experiments 
of the one kind, where the reversal should occur in the other. 

That the first effect of any change of temperature on the 
magnetism of iron or steel is not reversible has been shown by 
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.uy esperimeota, probably first by thoae of Wiedemann.* 

the magnetiam that is dealt with is residual, and tbere ia 

acting magnetic force, a cyclic process of heating and cooling, 

of cooling and heating, reaulta in a reduction of the mag- 

inetism. If, on the other hand, the magnetiam that is dealt 

with 13 that which has been reached by applying a magnetising 

force which ia kept in action while the temperature is changed, 

yciio proceas of heating and cooling or of cooling and 

ifaeatiug results in an increase of magnetisai. In either case it 

ineral, only after many repetitions of the tempei-ature 

sycle that the change of magnetiam becoraea cyclic. In the 

irlieat cycles we find, superposed upon what may be called 

ithe legitimate or differential variations of magnetism, a pro- 

'essive shaking in of magnetism if that is induced, or a 

progressive shaking out of magnetiam if that ia residual. It 

the first cycle that this is most conspicuous, but it can 

often be traced in the second and even in later cycles. By 

repeating the temperature cycle often enough we may get rid 

lOf these progressive changes, and may then study the differential 

efiects of heating and cooling. One or two experiments of this 

class will be briefly referred to. 

117. Experiments in Alternate Heating ajid Cooling of 
Magnetised Iron. — In the first of thesat a hardened iron wire 
waa tested, surrounded by a tube, on which a magnetising coil 
round, and through which currenta of steam or of cold water 
could be alternately passed. The resulting magnetic changes 
were observed by means of a magnetometer. The wire was at 
first demagnetised, and then from time to time its magnetism 
increased a step by passing a weak current through the 
iinagnetising coil ; but after each such atep the current was 
itopped, and the only force in action was the vertical com- 
ponent of the earth's field. The first seriea of heatinga and 
coolings (between lOO'C. and 6°C.) made I fluctuate between 
■about 2-14 {cold) and 2'33 (hot). At this stage heating 
increased I. Later ihe fluctuations of I wora irovn 3'51 
(cold) to 3'56 (hot) ; the effect still had the same sign, 
still it became reversed ; the fluctuations of I were 
itwaen 869 (oold) and 8-67 (hot); and later atJll the 
GJyauismuR," II., § 522 et «■'/. f Phil. Tnni., IflSS, p. 633. 
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reyened effect was more marked, the range being from 9*09 
<cold) to 9-04 (hot). 

A similar experiment with a piece of annealed iron wire* 
showed that the rerersal of effect took place in that case when 
I was about 20. At an early stage I ranged from 4-77 (at 
6'C.) to 4-95 (at lOO'C.) ; at a later stage (after reversal) I 
ranged from 37-53 (at 6*C.) to about 36-77 (at lOO'C). In 
both cases the reversal occurred at a very early point in the 
process of magnetisation. 

In another case t the magnetisation of the specimen was 
examined at intermediate points, during heating and during 
cooling, to see whether there was hysteresis in the relation ol 
magnetism to temperature. The specimen — a long iron wire — 
was fixed inside a glass tube which could be connected at one 
end to any one of three small boilers capable of supplying a 
steady current of steam, of alcohol vapour, and of solphuric 
ether vapour, or to a cistern supplying cold water. Steam and 
cold water (at 14°C.) were alternately passed through the tube 
many times until the magnetic state of the wire was observed 
to change from one to the other of two nearly steady values. 
Then readings of the magnetometer were taken during 
the passage through the tube of (1) cold water, (2) ether 
vapour, (3) alcohol vapour, (4) steam, (5) alcohol vapour, 
(6) ether vapour, (7) cold water. This completed a cycle 
of temperature changes in which two intermediate points 
(35*'C. and 78J'C.) were fixed during the process of heating 
and cooling. The method was adopted in order to secure 
that the iron should be exposed sufficiently long to an atmo- 
sphere of definite temperature to give it time to take that 
temperature throughout, and so avoid any possibility of 
error proceeding from the sluggishness with which changes of 
temperature take place. The stream of vapour was kept up in 
every case until the magnetometer reading became steady. 

The iron was magnetised to begin with sufficiently strongly to 
make the heating cause a diminution and the cooling cause 
an augmentation of magnetism. The only magnetic force in 
action during the heating and cooling was the earth's vertical 
field. In the following statement of observed results the 

* Loc, cit p. 635. f Loc, cit., p. 631. 
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numbers are proportional (on an arbitrary scale) to the 
intenaity of magnetisation. Tlia arrows show the seqnenoe 
of the changes : 

Watsr. ^""^ Alcohol ateam. 

Tcnii,. .„„ 14'C. Syc"' TBjX. 100"C. 

17,116 -> 17,382 -^ 17,3M ^ ,„„,„ 

17,413 ^ 17,382 ^ 17,304 ^ ^^■'^°^ 

The whole change was about 0'9 per cent, of the whole 
nmgnetism. It is clear from the readings at 35°C. and 78J°0. 
tliat the changes occurred without any perceptible hysteresis ; 
the magnetisation at intermediate points was, as nearly as can 
be judged, the same during heating as during cooling. 
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Temperature 
— Effects of Healing ai 



a Steel Bar Magnet. 



I 



Fig. 89 shows the result of another experiment of the same 
class,* in which a steel bar magnet was heated and cooled in a 
bath of oil, through a considerably wider range of temperature 
(between 10°C. and 158°C.). The tempsrature of the oil was 
altered very slowly — ao slowly that it took more than 17 hours 
to complete the cycle of changes shown in the figure— in order 
to let the bar's temperature be sensibly uniform with that of 
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the oil, which was observed by means of two thermometers. 
Several heatings and coolings preceded the cycle in which the- 
observations were made. Here, as in the former case, there- 
was no sensible hysteresis in the relation of magnetism to* 
temperature. 

§ 118. Hysteresis in the Relation of Magnetic Snacep- 
tibility to Temperature. — Although no hysteresis appears in 
the experiments which have just been described — ^the magnetic 
condition depending, apparently, only upon the actual tempe- 
rature and not upon past temperatures — ^it is still possible to- 
experiment under conditions which show hysteresis in the rela- 
tion of magnetic quality to temperature. Hysteresis of this- 
kind is found when the range through which the temperature 
varies is sufficiently wide to include the critical region in which 
magnetic quality disappears during heating and reappears 
during cooling. The disappearance and reappearance do not 
occur at the same temperature. There are two critical tern- 
peratures : one is the point at which magnetic quality is lost 
during heating, and this is higher than the other, namely, the 
point at which magnetic quality is regained during cooling. 

In ordinary iron and steel the difference between these two- 
critical temperatures is not great — perhaps ten or twelve 
degrees in soft iron — and the direct measurement of it is a^ 
matter of some difficulty. That there is a difference, however, 
admits readily of easy experimental proof,* and may, indeed,, 
be inferred from the phenomenon of recalescence. It is known 

* A very pretty experiment, showing that the change of state which 
iron or steel undergoes iu passing a red heat occura at different tempera* 
tures during heating and during cooling, has been described by Mr. 
H. F. Newall {Phil, Mag.^ June, 1838), and also {Rep, Brit. Assoc., 
1889, p. 517; Proc, Roy. Dublin Soc, 1886) by Mr.- F. T. Trouton. 
A lamp flame, held under an iron or steel wire (which is in circuit 
with a galvanometer), so that a short portion of the wire becomes red 
hot, is made to travel slowly under the wire, and it is found that a 
current appears in the galvanometer, the direction of the current 
depending on the directicm in which the flame travels. The current ia 
due to difference in thermo-electric quality between that part of the 
iron which has changed its state by passing the critical point and that 
part which has not changed its state, and depends on the fact that on the 
side which is being heated the change of state is occurring at a higher 
temperature tlian on the side which is being cooled. 
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that in recalesceaoe there is, superposed upon the process of 
cooliog, a real rise in temperature, and it is known that ths 
change of tnagaetio state occurs simultaneously with the rccal' 
esoence. If the change of constitution which theu tul;es place 
depended upon the actual temperature alone, and not upon 
preceding temperatures, this riae in temperature wo\ild be im- 
possible, tor it would undo the very change which cauaes it. To 
make it possible, the altered state of the material must be 
able to stand some elevation of temperature without changing 
bock again; in other words, the change of constitution must 
show hysteresis with respect to temperature. 

Osmond,* who has made a very full iuvestigation of tha 
temperatures at which perturbations take jilace during the pro- 
a of heating and cooling, finds that with electrolytically 
deposited iron there ia a marked evolution of heat during 
cooling, about 855°C., and a marked absorption of heat during 
heating, about 8G7°C, There is no reason to doubt that it ia 
at and about those temperatures that the changes from the 

n-magnetic to the magnetic state and fri>m tiie magnetic to 
the non-niagnetic state respectively occur. 

In. hard steel Osmond's experiments show a wider difT. -ence 
between the two critical temperatures. The principal evolu- 
tion of heat during cooling occurs at 674°C., aiid the oorro- 
Bjjonding absorption of heat during heating occurs at 705°C. 
At any temperature between these limits we should expect to 
find this steel magnetic if the immediately preceding tempera- 
ture had been lower, but uon-maguetic if the immediately 
preceding temperature had been higher. 

A much more remarkable difference of the same kind is found 
n what ia called nickel-steel. Hopkinaon has examined several 
alloys of iron and nickel, and has discovered, by direct mag- 
netic tests, that in some of them the metal may retain either a 
on-magnetic condition throughout an extra- 
ordinarily wide range of tempcrature.f Hia results aa to 
ether physical properties of these alloys, as well aa their mag- 
netic properties, are of the highest interest. 

" TransformatidDa du fer et du carbone," Memorial de 
tArtOtrie de la Marine, 1888. 

t Hopkinson, Proc. Eoj. Sec., Decemher 12, 1889 ; Jaiiunrj 23, 1890; 
Slay 1, 189Q. 
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§ 119. Hopkiiison's Experiments with Nickel-Iron Alloys. — 
The samples were tested ballisticallj, in the form of rings, the 
temperature being inferred from the resistance of the seoondarj 
coil. A sample containing 4*7 per cent, of nickel and 0*22 per 
cent, of carbon gave a magnetisation curve, at the temperature 
of the atmosphere, resembling the curves given by ordinary 
mild steel. When this specimen was heated, the magnetic 
quality being tested by reversals of a magnetising force of 
0'12 C.-G.-S., it was found to lose susceptibility as the 
temperature approached 800*0., and not to regain it on 
cooling until the temperature had fallen to GSO^C. or 
^00**C. Fig. 90 shows the changes which took place during 
heating and cooling; it gives the induction B produced 
by reversing the force H of 0*12, in terms of the tempera- 
ture. It will be seen that there is a clear range of about 
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Fio. 90.— Steel with 47 per cent NickeL Magnetising Force 0-12. 

150 degrees within which the metal may exist in either of 
two states : in one state it is as susceptible as ordinary mild 
steel ; in the other it is practically non-magnetisable, the 
permeability being, in fact, only about 1*4. Under stronger 
magnetising forces the magnetic quality appears and dis- 
appears at about the same two points. Further, an experiment 
in which the time rates of heating and of cooling were observed 
showed that the same two temperatures were marked by 
perturbations such as occur at the critical temperature in ircm, 
the higher temperature being associated with an absorption of 
heat in the process of heating, and the lower temperature 
with an evolution of heat in the process of cooling. The heat 
which was liberated in cooling, at the temperature where 
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magnetic quality returned, was found to be about 150 times the 
quantitj which would Taise the temperature of the piece bj 
one degree. 

Still more striking results were obtained b; Hopkinsoa with 
a specimen containing 25 per cent, of nickel. This was non- 
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magnetisabte at ordinary temperatures in its primitive state, but 
on being cooled in a freezing mixture it became magnetisahle at a 
temperature a little below the freeing point. Rendered mag- 
Qetieable in this way, it retained its magnetic quality on being 
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Via. 92.- Steel with 25 per cent. NickeL Hagaetising Force 64. 

warmed until the temperature rose to 580°C. At that tem- 
perature it became again non-magnetisable, and remained so 
on cooling down to the ordinary temperature of the air. Within 
ft range of about 600 d^rees this Bt«el is capable of Kiisting, 
quite Btably, in either state. Figs. 91 and 92 show ttio 
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induction B (produced by reversals of magnetic foroes equal to 
6'7 and 64 respectively) in terms of the tempeisture. In the 
non-magnetisable state the permeaibility is only 1'4 ; in the 
magnetisabte state the permeability resembles (but falls rather 
short of) that of hard nickel. The curve of msgnetisatioD (at 
13'C.) is copied in Fig. 93. Hopkinson has also shown that 
other physical properties of this alloy change ahing with its 
magnetic properties. The electrical conductivity is markedly 
diflerent in the two states : at O'C, for instance, the speciGc 
resistance is only 000052 if the aubstance has been brought 
into its magnetisable state by applying a freezing mixture, but 
is 000072 if it has been brought into the non-maguetiaable 
state by previous beating above 600°C, 




50 60 10 80 30 100 110 120 130 1^0 
tritli 25 per cent. Nickel. Curre of B aod H. 



Equally pronounced differences are found with regard to 
extensibility and strength. In the nou'magnetisable state this 
metal is comparatively soft ; wires show an elongution of 30 
per cent, or more before rupture, and break with a load of about 
50 tons per square inch. Fn the magnetisable state it is much 
harder ; there is only 7 or 8 per cent, of extension, and the 
strength is as much.as 85 tons per square inch, or even more. 
" If," says Hopkinson, " tliie material could be produced at a 
lower cost these facts would have a very important bearing. 
As a mild steel the noo-magnetisable material is very fine, having 
so high a breaking stress for so great an elongation at rupture. 
Suppose it were used for any purpose for which a mild steel 
is suitable on account of this considerable elongation at rupture: 
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■if exposed to a sharp frost its properties would be completely 
changed — it would become essentially a hard steel until it 
had actually been heated to a temperature of 600°C." It is 
interesting to notice that specimens of the non-magnetisable 
metal when broken in the testing machine pass into the mag- 
netisable state ; the change occurs along with the mechanical 
liardening which the metal suffers in being drawn out. 

This remarkable power of assuming one or other of two 
widely different physical states is less noticeable when the per- 
centage of nickel in the alloy is further increased. Two other 
uickeliron alloys, containing respectively 30 per cent, and 
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33 per cent.  of nickel, Hopkinson found to be much more 
permeable, and to show very much less hysteresis with respect 
to temperature in changing between the magnetisable and 
uon magnetisable states, and to change at a comparatively low 
temperature. Fig. 91 shows the results of magnetising the 
33 per cent, sample with a force H of 10. The curves, which 
correspond to rising and falUng temperatures, are not far apart, 
and the change takes place at temperatures lying near 200°C. 
In the 30 per cent, sample the critical temperatures are lower 
(about 140°C. in heating and 125°C. in cooling). Finally, a 
-sample containing 73 per cent, of nickel showed no material 
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difference between the critical points for heating and cooling ;: 
its critical temperature was 600*C. 

These observations make it not unlikely that a substance- 
such as manganese steel, which is nearly non-magnetic in all 
conditions of temperature in which it has hitherto been tested^ 
would become magnetic if the temperature were sufficiently 
lowered. And it is even possible that other metals than iron^ 
nickel, and cobalt are non-magnetic only because all our deal- 
ings with them are at temperatures above a " critical point." 



CHAPTER IX. 



EFFECTS OF STRESS. 

g 120. Effects of Stress : Introductory. — No part of our 
subject is more interesting than that which deals with the 
effects of mechanical stress in altering the susceptibility, the 
retentiveness, and other qualities of the three magnetic metals. 
The matter is not, at least as yet, one of practical moment, for 
it has at present no direct bearing on any of the applications of 
magnetism; but its importance on the theoretical side is not 
easily overrated. The effects of stress form a fascinating subject 
of inquiry to the physical student, and are likely to play a con- 
siderable part in revealing the molecular structure which makes 
magnetisation possible. The subiect is a large one, and the 
results that have been already obtained are too intricate to 
permit more than a very general account of them to be given 
here. It will be most convenient to state the salient facts, 
without much regard to the historical order of their discovery. 
The first inquirer in this field appears to have been Matteucci,* 
who noticed an increase of magnetism in a magnetised iron 
bar when the bar was pulled lengtliwise. Villari t made the 
important discovery that the character of this effect became 
reversed when the bar was sufficiently strongly magnetised : 
let the iron bar be weakly magnetised, and the effect of pull 
is to increase the magnetism ; but let the bar be strongly 
magnetised, and the effect of pull is to reduce the magnetism. 
This "Villari reversal" (as it is now called) of the mag- 
netic effects of stress in iron was rediscovered by Sir W. 
Thomson in the course of an inquiry which may be said to have 

• Comptes Rendus, 1847 ; Ann, de Chimie et dc PkysiquCf 1858. 
t Pogg, Awn., 1868. 
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laid the foundation of exact knowledge in this subject.* Thom- 
son studied the effects of longitudinal stress by loading and 
unloading iron wire and steel wire in magnetic fields of various 
strengths ; he e'xtcnded the same method of investigation to 
nickel and cobalt. He found by experiment with a steel gun- 
barrel under hydraulic pressure that the effects of transverse 
stress were opposite in kind to those of longitudinal stress. Com- 
paring the results of longitudinal and transverse pull, he pointed 
out that the effect of a simple pulling or pushing stress was 
to develop a difference of magnetic susceptibility in directions 
lying along and across the line of pull or push ; and he applied 
this consideration to the case of torsional strain, deducing 
results which were verified by experiment, and discussing earlier 
experiments by Wiedemann, who, it may be added, has made 
the relations of torsion and magnetisation the subject of much 
detailed study. t The work of Thomson lias been followed up 
and extended by others, particularly in the direction of inves- 
tigating the forms which the magnetisation curve (the curve of 
I and H) assumes when the piece under test is subjected to 
various kinds and degrees of stress ; and also of investigating, 
by continuous magnetometric observations, the manner in which 
a loaded piece gradually acquires or loses magnetism when the 
loads are varied, a constant magnetising force being kept in 
action. The effects of hysteresis, which present themselves at 
every turn in experiments on this subject, do much to compli- 
cate the results : and it is only by following both methods of 
inquiry — that is to say, by examining the consequences of 
changing the magnetic force while the state of stress is kept 
constant, and also those of changing the stress while the mag- 
netic force is kept constant — that we can obtain a tolerably clear 
connected view of the phenomena. 

§ 121. Effects of Longitudinal Pull on the Susceptibility 
and Retentiveness of Nickel. — It is most convenient to 
begin with nickel, because the effects of stress are — for the 

• Sir W. Thomson, " Effects of Stress on Magnetisation," forming Parts 
VI. and VII. of his great series of Papers on the " Electro -Dynamic Qua- 
lities of Metals" (Phil. Trans., 1875, 1878 ; Reprint of Papers, Vol. IL, 
pp. 332—407). 

t See Wiedemann's Elcktricitat, Vol. III., § 762, et seq. 
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moat part — much greater in it tban in tbe other metals, 
and are also simpler in one very material respect. There 
I nothing iu nickel that corresponds to the Villari reTersal 
If we apply pull to a magnetised rod or wire 
■'Ot niokel, we find^aa Thomson first showed* — that pull 
■diminiBhes the magnetism, and relaxation of pull increases the 
.magnetism; and this effect is still observed, however strongly 
or weakly the piece be magnetised. 

i magnetise nickel while it is kept in a state of longi- 
tudinal tension by means of a constant load, we find an enor- 
mous reduction in its susceptibility. This is well shown by 
4he curves of Fig. 95, which show the magnetisation of a long 
piece of annealed nickel wire iindcr various amounts of longi- 
tudinal pull-t The wire was 0-068cm. in diameter, and 374 
k diameters long; its section was 0'363 sq. mm., so that each 
tilograrame of load produced a stress of 2*75 kilogrammes per 
The curves drawn in full lines show the relation 
E I to H when there was no load, and also when the load was 
13 kilogrammes, corresponding to 6-5 and 33 kilos, per 
I. respectively. The effect of tensile stress in depressing 
she miignetisation curve is very marked. With no load the 
aaasimum susceptibility is fully 15, with 3 kiloa. it is only 
»bout 8, and wit.i 12 kilos, the resistance to magnetisation has 
become ao great that the maximum of susceptibility has not 
jen reached even by raising H to 100 C.-G.-S. 
Great as the effects of stress are upon the magnetic auscepti- 
JMlity, they are even gi'catcr on the retentivenesa. In the same 
Sgure (95), three other curves have been drawn in broken lines, 

tliua; — , to show the residual magnetism that was 

found on withdrawing H at each of a series of stages during 
tiie process of magnetising under each loud. The presence of 
load reduces the residual magnetism even more than it reduces 
3 total induced magnotiam. The residual value of I, after 
applying a force, H, of 100, ia nearly 300 when there is no 
under 2 kilos, it is reduced to 150; and under 12 

* Rflprint ;! PajwrH, Vol II., p. 382. 

t ThiH BDil a numbor of the sucdBcding figures are taken from two 
5)era, on the" MttgQBtieQoalitiea of Nickel" [PHa. Tram., 1SS8. -pp. 325 
id 533), in one of whicb tbe autiiur hod the coUaborOition of Mr. O. C. 
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kilos, it is only 16. The proportion of residual to total induced* 
magnetism has a maximum of 0'76 under no load ; but under 
2 kilos, it is reduced to 0*61, and under 12 kilos, to 0'19. The- 
amounts of magnetism which disappear when H is removed, 
under various loads, form a greater proportion of the whole 
the more the load is increased, although (owing to the re- 
duction in the total magnetism) the absolute amount that 
disappears when a strong force is removed is greater for* a 
small load than it is for no load, and then less again for a large 
load.* 

The presence of a stnaU amount of load may, therefore, 
be said to increase the susceptibility of nickel with respect to 
that part of the magnetism which comes and goes when H 
is alternately applied and removed, provided H is strong ^^ 
when H is weak the effect of any load is only to reduce this^ 
susceptibilty. 

Fig. 96 gives the results of a similar experiment in which 
the same piece of nickel wire, after being hardened, how- 
ever, by a slight amount of stretching beyond its limit of 
elasticity, was magnetised under a succession of pulling loads^ 
ranging up to 18 kilos., or about 50 kilos, per sq. mm. With 
no load the maximum susceptibility of this hardened wire was 
about 8. Under the highest load the susceptibility was prac- 
tically constant within the range of H used (up to 100 C.-G.-S.)^ 
and its value was only about 0*5 (permeability about 6*3). In 
this condition of stress the residual magnetism is almost 
nil. The dotted lines in this figure show the effect of 
gradually removing the strongest value of H which had been 
reached in the process of magnetising ; they illustrate well 
how the residual magnetism becomes smaller, not only abso- 
lutely, but as a fraction of the whole magnetism, when heavier 
loads are used. 

* 

§ 122. Effects of Longitudinal Push on the Susceptibilitr 
and Retentiveness of Nickel. — The reduction of susceptibility 
and retentiveness in nickel by longitudinal tensile stress is asso* 
ciated with an equally striking augmentation of susceptibility 

* This fact has been noticed independently and commented on in a recent 
Paper by H. Tomlinson {Phil, Mag,, May, 1890). 
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Wmnd retentiveness by longitudinal oorapresaiTo stresa. Pig. 97 
ihows an arrangement by which nickel rods have been tested,* 

limder eompreMion, within a yoke of wrought iron, by means of 

I'Uie method describeil in § 58, the total magnetisation being 
•determined bulliatically by reversing H, and the residual mag- 
netisation by Jeduuting the ballistic effect got by rtmovliig H 
from halt the ballistic effect got by reversing H. The influ- 
ence of a number of loads was examined, ranging up to 19'8 
kilos, per sq. mm. Every addition of load produced a decided 

^ increase of susceptibiUtj, and caused an increasing fraction of 




whole magnetism to be letaiued on the withdrawal of the 
lagnetiaing force, until finally, under the heaviest load, the 
tnagnetisation curve rose with remarkable steepness, and the 
maximum proportion of residual to total induced magnetiai 



e of 0-96. In this group 
in a halt! (unannealed ) 



ikstouisbingly great v 
nf esperimenta the nickel ixid v 
^tate. 

The results of the observations are shown in Figs. 98 
tnd ?9. 
Fig. 98 gives the induced magnetism I in terms of H, under 
Imelk amount of longitudinal compressive etress ; and Fig. 99 
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gives the residual magnetism, which was observed in the usual 
way by withdrawing H at a number of stages during the 
taking of each magnetisation curve. Especially to be noted is 
the sharpness with which the curve of induced magnetism, under 
tLc heaviest atresses, bends over when H ia about 20. The 
approach towards saturation is extremely rapid, and the change 
from a highly susceptible state to an insusceptible — because 
nearly saturated — state is remarkably abrupt. 

Fig. 100 shows the result of the same experiment in a 
different way : the permeability fi is plotted there in relation 
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to B for- three conditions of stress which are specified on the 

Fig. 101 records a corresponding set of observations made on 
a nickel rod in the annealed state, under compressive atresses 
ranging up to 6-8 kilos, per square mm. The curvea of >i and 
B which relate to this experiment have already been shown in 
Fig. 41, § 75. 



§ 123. Effects of Cyclic Variation of Irfmgitndinal Stress on 
the Magnetism of NickeL — As might be anticipated from the 
curvea that have been given above, a magnetised nickel wire 
subjected to cyclic variations of pull by loading and unloading 
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it with auapended weights suffers much reduction of its nug- 
netiem when the weights are put on, and much inorease of its 
ma^etisia when the weights &re taken off. This happens 
whether the magnetism be induced or residuaL 

In Fig. 103 a number of curves are drawn to show the 
observed effect (upon I) of applying and removing loads while 
the magnetising force specified in the right-hand margin of the 
figure remuned continuously tn action. The dotted curves 
in the same figture show how the residoal magnetism 




which was left aft«r the action of the Btrongest force 
(116 C.-G.-S.) was affected by loading and unloading. In 
this experiment each kilogramme of load corresponds to 
a stress of 2-75 kilos per square mm. When these curves 
are compared with oorrespondiog curves for iron, which will be 
given later, it will be seen that there is comparatively little 
hystereaia of magnetism with respect to stresa in these. 

There is, however, some hysteresis; the curve for the 
process of loading invariably lies above the curve for the 
process of unloading, even when the cyclic variations of stress 



are repeated often enough to make the magnotio ohanges become 
strictly cyclic. With hardened nickel wire, tested under a 
wider range of atresses, there is even leaa hyatereaia than here.* 

§ 124. Effects of Longitudinal Pull la Iron.— Turning now 
to iron, we find that much more complex variations of mag- 
netic quality are produced by longitudinal stress. We have 
to distinguish between two cases, that of soft annealed iron, 
and that of iron which haa been hardened by a mechanical 
operation auoh as 8tretL;hing, which haa given it a permanent 
set. With hardened metal the effecta of atress are in general 
mucli greater than with annealed metal. Both cases have this 
in common, that the presence of any moderate amount of longi- 
tudinal pull incroaaea the aiiaceptibility when the magnetisation 
is weak, but reducoa the susceptibility when the magnetisation 
i3 strong. We Lave here the phenomenon of the Villari reversal 
to which allusion has already been m>ide. But in the case of 
hard metal, where it is possible to apply a stronger pull with' 
out permanently altering the characteristics or atrncture of the 
piece, it appears that the presence of a sufficiently great 
amonnt of stress may be unfavourable to maguetiaation, even 
in the earliest stages of the mc^netiaing procesa. These, as 
well aa other effects of stress, will be best appreciated by means 
of a careful study of curves which exhibit the process of mag- 
netisation in iron wires pulled by various amounts of hanging 
load. The wirea, in the experimenta to be described, were of 
such a size that each kilogramme of load corresponded to a 
stress of about 2'2 kilogrammes per square mm. 

g 125. Annealed lion under Pulling Stress. — Fig. 103 
shows, by curves of 1 and H, the magnetisation of a wire ot 
Boft annealed iron under various amounts of longitudinal pull 
(no load, 2 kiloa, and 6 kilos).! The curve for no load lies at 
first lowest, and finally highest. Each curve, in fact, lioa at 
first lower, and afterwards higher, than a curve for any greater 
amount of load. Thus, the presence of load is favourable to 
magnetisation when I is small, but favourable hen I ia great. 
And the curvea obtained by remov „ the n agi etising force 
(which are shown to the left in the fi re) preserve throughout 
their whole course the relative places w th wh h they start, 

• PhiL Tnm., 1888, A, p. 331. iPhLTani 1885, plate 64. 
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the differeDces between tbem becoming only aooentnated as the 
magnetising force is reduced to zero. Thug, the presence of 
pnlling load is nnfarourable to the residual magnetism left 




Fio. 103. — Hsgnetisation of AnucaM 
Iron under vorioku unounta of Lrm^. 
tudinai Full. 



after a etrong field has been applied; though, as another 
experiment has ahown, it is favourable to the residual mag- 
Detism that is left after magnetisation b; a weak field. Its 
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FiQ. 104. — MagnetiBatkiii of Annealed Iron under Vaiiutu Amoimta td 
Longitudinul Pull. 
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influence on the residual magnetism is, in fact, of the same 
kind as its influence on the induced magnetism; both suffer 
reversal when the magnetisation is sufficiently increased. The 
curves of residual magnetism (which are not drawn in the figure) 
cross each other in the same manner as the curves of induced 
magnetism. The results of this experiment are shown in a differ- 
ent manner in Fig. 104. A series of curves are drawn there, each 
relating to a particular value of the force H, to show the relation 
of the value of I reached by applying that force, to the amount 
of load which was present when the force was applied. 

This figure shows very clearly that, except under the strongest 
magnetising force that was applied in the experiment, the pre- 
sence of a very small amount of pulling load increases the sus- 
ceptibility ; and further, that except in the weakest fields, the 
presence of a fairly large amount of pulling load reduces the sus- 
ceptibility. Except at very low and again at high magnetisations, 
there is maximum of a susceptibility occurring with a particular 
load ; and the value of this load becomes smaller as the magnetisa- 
tion is increased. This maximum disappears in the lowest fields, 
no doubt only because the load is insufficiently great to show it. 

§ 126. Hardened Iron nnder Pulling Stress.-=^Figs. 105 and 
106 show the effects of various amounts of longitudinal pull on 
iron wire which had been previously hardened by stretching 
beyond the elastic limit. Fig. 105 gives the induced magnet- 
ism, and Fig. 106 gives the residual magnetism, both in relation 
to H, the process of magnetising being performed, as in previous 
examples, while a constant load hung from the wire. 

The first thing to observe here is the immense effect which a 
moderate amount of pull has in augmenting the susceptibility 
with respect to feeble magnetising forces. On the other hand, 
when a condition approaching saturation is reached, the presence 
of load is unfavourable to magnetisation ; in other words, we 
have, as before, the Villari reversal. But it is now to be noticed 
that even in the weakest fields the susceptibility is increased 
only when the amount of the load is moderate : to apply stress 
beyond a certain amount is prejudicial, whether the magnetisa- 
tion be strong or weak. This is shown by the fact that the 
curve for 14*8 kilos lies below the curves for 5 and 10 kilos 
thoughout its whole course. 
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Tha same remarka apply to the reaidual magnetism (shown 
In F^. 106). The influetice of stress on it is even greater. 
Fig. 107 shows, in the same way as Fig. 104, the results of 
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FlO, 105. — Magnetii»tion;jot Hardened Iron under vuioiu ftmooot* of 
Lungitudinftl FulL 
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Fra. 106. — B«sidua1 HsRnetieaHon of Haiiienecl Iran ander .« 
amounta of LongitudmU Pull, 
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another experiment of the same kind, in which a piece of the* 
same iron wire, also hardened by stretching, was magnetised under 
a series of loads which in this case ranged up to about 19 kilos. 
This figure shows very clearly that a moderate amount of load i& 
more favourable to magnetisation than either less load or more > 
the exact amount which is most favourable depends on the 
degree of magnetisation, being less in strong fields than in weak 
ones. It varies, in this example, from about 10 to 5 kilos, for 
the range of magnetic forces with which the experiment deals. 
The effects of pulling stress on the susceptibility of steel are- 
generally similar to the effects in iron. 

§ 127. Effects of Applying Longitudinal Pnll to Magnetised 
Iron.— In the experiments described above the pull was applied 
before magnetisation began, and was then left constant. It 
remains to describe what is observed when the pull is varied 
while the magnetising force is kept constant. If there were no 
hysteresis, we should obtain in this way curves similar to those 
of Figs. 104 or 107. In consequence of hysteresis the changes 
of magnetism that are actually produced by changing the load,, 
though maintaining a general similarity to these curves, difi&r 
from them in two important respects. In the first place, the- 
initial effects which are observed when we first begin to change 
the stress are in general very great, and are to be distinguished 
from the effects obtained after a cycle of stress changes has been 
repeated once or twice. These initial effects of applying stress 
resemble those that are produced by vibration, although the- 
process of loading may be conducted in such a way that no- 
actual vibration takes place. They proceed, as the molecular 
theory to be discussed later indicates, from a condition of mole- 
cular instability ; and they do not disappear when the stress is> 
removed. Thus, when we begin for the first time to load an iron 
wire, to which a weak or moderately strong magnetising force 
has been applied, we find that the first loads are associated with 
an increase of magnetism, which may be so great as to increase 
the whole quantity ten-fold. Moreover, if a load has been 
hanging from the wire while the magnetising force was being 
applied, we find that on beginning to remove it an increase o# 
induced magnetism takes place. Again, if we are dealing with 
residual magnetism, the first effect of changing the load after 
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' 4he magnetdHing force has been removed (whether by way of in- 
creasing or decreasing the load) is in general to reduce laigely 
the amount of the residue. It is only after applying and 
removing any load several times that the mi^netic efl'acts of 
the stress-changes become cyclic — that is to say, after several 
repetitions of the operation, the magnetism will be found to 
alter from one to another of two definite values when the load 
is put on and when it is taken off. But even then the effects 
of hysteresis are manifest ; for any intermediate value of the 
lead is found to be associated with very different values of 
the magnetism during loading and during unloading. These 
features are well seen when we examine curves drawn to show 
the changes of magnetism in relation to the changes of load, 
of which Figs. 108 and 109 are examples* They refer to 
*n iron wire, hardened by previous stretching beyond its elastic 
4imit, of such a size that each kilo of load corresponds to 
« Htress of about 3-3 kilos per sq. mm. The cycle of stress 
Goneisted in applying and removing 15 kilos. 

Beginning at the bottom of Fig. 108, at the point marked a, 
we have the wire, free from any load and previously demagnet- 
ised by reversals, eiposed to a magnetising force of 0'34 C.-G.-S. 
In this state there was very little magnetisation. Then loads 
were applied, and the effects of the first application and removal 
are shown by the dotted lines a b c. The full lines imme- 
diately above them show the effects of the second application 
 .and removal of load, by which time the magnetic changes had 
. fcecome nearly cyclic. It is clear that in the first loading we 
lave to deal with a progressive augmentation of magnetism 
■superposed on cyclic changes of the character shown by subse- 
quent cycles of loading — that is to say, we have an initial effect 
Buperposed on the cyclic effect. 

Nest, the wire was demagnetised, and then a stronger field 
<2-49 C.-G.-S.) was applied, while there was no load. The 
effects of the first loading in this field were enormous ; they 
are sbown by the dotted line which starts from the point il 
in the figure. Here, again, a repetition of the process of 
loading and unloading brought the magnetic changes into a 
nearly cyclic state, which is shown by the full lines at the top 
•oS the figure. 
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Next, a stronger field Btill (18-66 G.-G.-S.) was applied 
(Fig. lOO). The curve for fint loadiDg still shows a consider- 
able permanent atigraentatioD of magnetism ; but a oyolio state 
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is readied sooner 
stTonger magnetic 



than in weaker magnetic fields. In still 
fields the curves become more and more 
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flattened down into a form in which the application of load 
oaosee a diminution of magnetism throughout. 

Finally, to ehow bow the residual magnetism is affected hy 
change of stress, the residue left after applying a field of 249 
units and suhjecting the wire to loads in that field, was made the 
subject of the experiment shown by the lines/y A in Fig. 108. 
Theseourves show how (starting from the point/) the residual 
m^uetism suffered changes due to loading and unloading, 
which may best be desci-tbed as a progressive decrease of mag- 
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FlQ. lOS. — Effects of applying Pull to Stroogly MogaeUsed Iron. 

netism superposed upon cyclic changes of the same character as 
those which are shown in previous figures. If we repeat the 
cycles of load on a piece in which there is only residual mag- 
netism, we find, in fact, cyclic changes of the same general kind 
as those that are found wheu a magnetising force is in action. 

g 128. Hysteresis In tlie Effects of Stress.^The hysteresis 
of magnetism with respect to changes of load, which is clearly 
exhibited hy these curves, is static in character — that is to 
say, it does not depend on the time-rate at which loads are 
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applied noi on the intervals which ue allowed to elapse before 
readings of the magnetisation are taken. After any condition 
•of load is reached, the magnetism doei not change with the 
lapse of time, except possibly to a very insignificant extent. 

During each loading, after a oyolio condition has been eatab- 
iisbed, the mBgnetiBm is at first inraeased ; but a maximnm is 
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Fro. 110.— Effects erf Pull on b Stretched Iron Wre. 

-passed as more load is added, and later additions of load reduce 
the magnetism. A similar maximum is seen during unloading; 
but owing to hysteresis the maximum comes at different loads 
in the two cases ; each maximum is Bhifted, through hystereus, 
-to a lat«r place in the operation than it would otherwise have. 
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Another manifeBtation of hysteresis is seen in the easy gradient 
with which each curve begins, as the process of loading is 
changed to that of unloading, or viee versd. In a weak field the 
initial gradient of each curve is so small that the curve 
appears to set out tangent to the line of loads. 

Fig. 110 may be referred to in further illustration of the 
presence of hysteresis in changes of magnetism caused by 
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Fio. 111. — Influence of '\^r»lion on EBbcta tA Loading tuid TTnlosdiltg. 

changes of load.* It shows the effect of superposing on a 
prindpal cycle of pulliug stress changes several minor cycles, 
in each of which hysteresis is very apparent. The order in 
which the loads were applied was thb: — 0, 5, 0, 8, 3, 12-6, 
9, 12'6, 3, 8, 0. The wire dealt with here was of iron, and 
had been hardened by stretehing : it hung in a constant field 
tiie foioe of which was 034 G.-G.-S. 
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§ 129. Influence of Vibration on the Effects of Stress. — 
These indications of hysteresis disappear ahnost entirely if we 
submit the piece under test to mechanical yibration either 
during or after the changes of load. As modified by yibration 
the curves for loading and unloading become nearly coincident 
The whole amount of magnetic change is increased. A maxi- 
mum point is still found, which lies, as regards load, between 
the two maximums that are observed when the processes are 
gone through without vibration. Tapping the wire at any 
stage in the process produces, in general, a large change in its 
magnetism; but if loading or unloading is then resumed, 
without further tapping, the presence of hysteresis is at once 
conspicuous. Fig. Ill (page 209) illustrates the influence of 
yibration, by showing the curves got by repeated loading and 
unloading of an iron wire, suspended in a weak magnetic field, 
first without vibration, and also with smart yibration before 
each readmg of the magnetometer was taken. 

§ 130. Effects of Loading Annealed Iron. — On applying 
loads to an annealed iron wire hanging in a magnetic field^ we 
find at first the same extreme sensitiveness, the result of mole- 
cular instability. Eepetition of the loading, if repeated often 
enough, brings about a cyclic state in which there is much 
less total change of magnetism than is found in the corre- 
sponding experiment with hardened metal. As to the character 
of the change, it depends on the magnitude of the load. With 
a suti&ciently light load, loading produces increase and unload- 
ing produces decrease of magnetism ; with a moderately heavy 
load these effects are reversed.* 

§ 131. Effects of Longitudinal Stress in Cobalt. — Sir W. 

Thomson, testing a cobalt bar hung vertically in the earth's 
magnetic field, found that pulling decreased and relaxing 
the pull increased the induced magnetism. The effects of 

* For examples of the curves got by loading and unloading annealed iron 
see Phil, Trans., 1885, plates 62 and 64. Many of the effects of stress, 
both in annealed and in hardened metal, will be found exhibited there, by 
means of curves, more completely than it is possible to exhibit them here. 
A. few examples of the effects of compressive stress on the curves of I and 
H for iron will be found in a paper in the Phil, Mag, for September, 1888. 
The presence of compressive stress lowers the curve, as might be antid- 
pated from the raising of it by tensile stress, shown in Figs. 103 ftnd 105. 
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longitudinal pressure on the magnetisation of cobalt have been , J 
examined by Mr. C. Chree,* wlio found a reversal of eSect, as ^^J 
the magnetisation was increased, resembling the Viliari reversal ^^^H 
in iron, bub opposiu to it in character. In iron, as we have ^^^^| 
already seen, after the first effects of stress are past, pressure ^^^H 
will reduce magnetism in weak fields, but will increase it in  
-Btrong fields. In cobalt the reverse happens; pressure increases | 
magnetism in weak fields, but reduces magnetism in strong J 
fields. This may he shown either by magnetising when the ^^^1 
pressure is on, and again when it is off, or by applying and ^^^| 
removing pressure while a constant magnetising force is in ^^^| 
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curves of induced magnetism for a rod of cast cobalt^ tested 
(within a yoke) without stress, and also with a compressive 
stress amounting to 16*2 kilogrammes per square millimetre. 
The broken lines are the corresponding curves of residual 
magnetism. The induced curves cross, illustrating the reversal 
described by Mr. Chree. The residual curves do not cross* 
within the limits of field used here ; but other experiments, 
made with the same rod but with heavier loads, show a crossing 
in them also. Curves of the permeability in terms of B, drawa 
from the data of the same experiment, have already been given 
in Fig. 42, § 76. 

§132. Belation between the Effects of Stress on Mag* 
netism, and the Effects of Magnetism in Changing the- 
Dimensions of Magnetic Metals. — In his book on "Applications 
of Mathematics to Physics and Chemistry " (p. 47 et seq.), Prof. 
J. J. Thomson has discussed this subject, and has pointed out 
that it is possible, from theoretical considerations, to predict the 
general character of the effects of stress from a knowledge of 
the changes of dimension caused by magnetisation. Mr. Shelford 
Bidwell, in a Paper which will be referred to later in more detail,*" 
has shown that an iron rod lengthens when it is magnetised, pro- 
vided the magnetising force does not exceed a certain limits but 
shortens if the force does exceed that limit. Prof. Thomson) 
shows that this reversal of effect is to be anticipated from the- 
Villari reversal which is observed in the effects of longitudinal 
stress. Again, a nickel rod shortens when magnetised, and con- 
tinues to shorten under high magnetic forces ; this agrees with 
the fact that in nickel there is no Villari reversal, and that 
longitudinal pull diminishes the magnetism, whether that is 
weak or strong. Again, with cobalt Bidwell has found effects 
opposite to those found in iron, namely, that weak magnetisa- 
tion shortens a cobalt rod and strong magnetisation lengthens 
it. Applying his equations to this result. Prof. Thomson 
has anticipated what the character of the effects of stress in* 
cobalt should be. Mr. Chree's experiments have verified his- 
conclusions, by showing that the effects of stress in cobalt are 
the reverse of the effects of stress in iron, tension diminishing 
weak magnetism but augmenting strong magnetism, t 

* Phil. Trans.y 1888, A, p. 205. 

t See the introduction to Mr, Chree's Paper, Phil, Trans^ 1890, A, p. 32^ 
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g 133. Eeaidual Effects of Stress applied before Magnetis- 
ing, — Perhaps the most interesting of all the eHeuts of stress 
are those that occur in unmagnetiaed iron. To apply and 
remove load before beginning to magnetise a piece of iron has 
been found to affect the mi^petio Busceptibility, even when the 
load is well within tha elastic limit, and whan the piece ie per- 
fectly free from niagnetisatjon during application and removal I 
of the load. We have, in fact, evidence that even in unmag- 
netised iron the process of loading and uulooding causes changes 
of molecular con6guration which are not reveisible. These 
changes exhibit hysteresis with regard to the loads which cause 
them. They affect more than one physical quality of tha metal; 
in particular, they produce upon the magnetic susceptibility 
e,n effect which becomes obvious when the piece ia magnetised. 
These residual effects of past loads may be wiped out by sub- 
jecting the piece to the operation of demagnetising by reversals. 
They may also be wholly, or almost wholly, removed by tap- I 
ping the piece smartly and so causing vibration. 

Hence, in experiments designed to show the differences c 
susceptibility of iron or steel when subjected to different 
amounts of load, the piece should be passed through the opera- 
tion of demagnetising by reversals after the load has been put 
on. This procedure was, in fact, followed in the esporiments m 
that have been described above. 

The residual effects of stress, occurring in the absence of any 1 
actual magnetisation, are of very great interest in their bearing I 
-on any thooiy of the molecular eonatitutioa of magnetic metals. 
One or two experiments may be cited to show their general i 
character.* 

Let an iron wire be subjected to pulling stress, and let tha 1 
load be removed before beginning to magnetise. Then, pro- ' 
Tided the load which has been applied lies within the elastic 
limit, or is less than some load by which the wire has been 
previously stretched, we observe no mechanical change of any 
ordinary kind as the result of applying and removing the load. 
An d if, before beginning to take a. curve of magnetisation, we 
put the wire through the process of demagnetising by reversals, 
we shall find nothing in the curve to show whether there has or 
iiaa not been any application of load before that. But suppose, 
* Phil. Trans., 1885, Part II.. pp. 612-619. " 
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after the process of demagnetising has been gone through, ve 
apply and remove some load before beginning to magnetise. 
Though there has been no immediately obvious mechanical 
change, the wire has undergone a change of structure which 
shows itself in the form assumed by the curve of magnetisatioiL. 
We find the magnetic susceptibility, especially under low forces, 
much greater in this than in the former case. The whole differ- 
ence in procedure may be no more than this, that in one case the 
load is removed before the process of demagnetising is performed;, 
in the other case, the process of demagnetising is performed 
before the load is removed. So slight a difference in procedure- 
mighty perhaps, be expected to have no influence on the form of 
the curve ; in fact, however, it has a large influence. The curve 
of magnetisation depends not merely on the load actually pre- 
sent : it is affected, especially in its early portion, by any 
changes of load which have taken place since the preceding 
demagnetisation. Fdt instance, it has been observed that if a 
curve be taken with (say) a pull of 3 kilos on an iron wire^ 
and if, after complete demagnetisation, the load be raised to 
4 kilos and 1 kilo be removed, and a second curve be then 
taken, the second curve will differ very sensibly from the first, 
in spite of the fact that the wire may have previously been 
subjected to many times that amount of load, and was, there- 
fore, in a mechanically stable state. 

§ 134. Experiments showing Besidnal Effects of Stress. — 

In the following case an iron wire* (previously hardened by 
permanent strain) was loaded with a weight of 18*5 kilos, or 
42*5 kilos per sq. mm. This weight was repeatedly applied 
and removed, then finally removed ; the wire was demagnetised 
by reversals, and the magnetising process was then gone 
through, giving the magnetometer readings stated in column L 
of Table XXIII. Then the wire was demagnetised : the weight 
of 18*5 kilos was applied and removed, and then the process 
of magnetising was again gone through, giving the magneto- 
meter readings in column U. Finally, the same thing was re- 
peated, but with this difference, that the wire was briskly 
tapped after the load had been removed before beginning ta 
magnetise ; the results of this are given in column III. 

_ in — " 

* Loe, cit, p. 614. 
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Table XXlll.—Magnetitatiim, of Iron under tlie inHitewx of 




previoM loads. 




Magnetometer readings. 


H 


L 


n. 


III. 


After 

dsmagnetiaatioD 


After the cycle 
0-184 -a 


After the cjole 
0-13i-0 




with QO load. 


and then vibration. 














1-16 


5 


3 


5 


2 01 


11 


19 


10 


2-87 


19 


40 


17 


4'31 


44 


73 


35 


5-75 


78-5 


110 


70 




149 


176 


160 


11-50 


212-5 


230 


214 


14-37 


267 


278 




17 So 


314-5 


321 


314 


2012 


355 


368 -6 


354 


23 00 


390 


394 


388 


25-87 


420 


420 


422 


33-13 


472 


472 


471 



Comparing the three columns, it -will be clear that in the 
first and third case the metal is in substantially the same con- 
dition as to suscejitibility. In the third cose its auaceptibility 
with respect to low magnetio forces, and even to moderately 
great forces, has been notably raised, as a consequence of the 
molecular change brougtt about through applioation and re- 
moval of the load. The same change had occurred in the other 
two cases, but it had beeu undone by the demagnetising pro- 
cess in one, by vibration in the other. 

Experiments of this kind lead to the conclusion that when 
we apply and remove atreaa in iron, even when the magnetic 
Btate is perfectly neutral, we cause some kind of molecular 
displacement in the relation of which to the applied stress 
there is hysteresis. When any load is applied and removed 
the changes of molecular configuration lag behind the changes 
of stress. We ajjcordingly find, if we stop at any intermediate 
value of the load and examine the susceptibility, that the 
result is not the same when the stoppage is made during the 
process of loading, as when it is made, at the same amount of 
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load, during the process of unloading. Magnetic susceptibility 
may, of course, be thought of as a physical property of 
the metal, apart from the existence of any actual magnetisa- 
tion. During the loading and unloading of an unmagnetised 
piece the susceptibility changes in a manner that involves 
hysteresis, just as the magnetism changes when we load and 
unload a magnetised piece. 

Table XXIV. — Magnetisation of Iron under the influence of 

previous loads. 





Magnetometer readings. 


Galvanometer 

readings. 

(To reduce to 

H multiply by 

0-0576.) 


I. 

Demagnetised 

with no load. 

Then 0-18* -3. 

Load =3 kilos. 


n. 

Demagnetised 
with no load. 

Then 

0-18J-0-3. 

Load =3 kilos. 


in. 

Demagnetised 
with no load. 
Loaded to i8i, 
unloaded to 3 

kilos, and 
tapped before 
magnetising. 
Load =8 kilos. 


IV. 

Demagnetised 
with no load. 
Loaded to 8 kilos 

»ji^ tapped 
before magnet- 
ising. 
Load=3 kilos. 




25 
50 
75 

100 
125 
150 
200 
250 
300 
350 
450 
588 

a 



22 

70 
139 
198 
242 
276 
328 

• • • 

398 
424 
461 
491 

274 



13 
14 

109 
176 
226 
265 
323 
3155 
398 
425 
462 
494 

275 




11 

36 
103 
174 

227 
268 
328 
369 
403 
429 
467 
499 

277 



10 
34 
100 
168 
219 
259 
320 
365 
400 

427 
466 
498 

276 



In Table XXIY. four magnetisations of the same iron wire 
are exhibited, each under a pulling load of 3 kilos. "^ In I., the 
load had been previously raised to 18 J kilos, then reduced to 
3 kilos. In II., the condition of load had been reached by ap- 
plying 3 kilos, after there had been no load. In III. and IV. 
these diflferences of procedure were repeated, but the wire was 
subjected to vibration before the magnetising process began. 

It will be seen that between I. and II. there is a marked differ- 

>   .» 

* One kilo of load here corresponds to a stress of 2*3 kilos per sq. mm. 
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«nae, especially in the early portion of the curve ; but in IIL 
and IV. this difference has practically disappeared, the effeoto 
oi hysteresis being destroyed by vibration. 

Again, Fig. 113 ahows two pairs of curves, two (I. and 11.) 
taken under no load, and two (III. and lY.) taken under a load 
of 3 kilos. In I., the wire was demagnetised immediately before 
the curve was taken. In II. it was demagnetised, then loaded 
with 15 kilos, and then completely unloaded. In IIL it was 
loaded with 10 kilos, and unloaded down to 3 kilos. In IV. it 
was completely unloaded from 10 kilos, then reloaded up to 
3 kilos. Very similar differences in effect have been observed 
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Ilsgnelising Fore 

FlQ. 113. — Seddual ESecte of Previuua Loads. 

when annealed iron (not previously hardened by stretching) 
has been tested under corresponding varieties of condition in 
regard to previous stress.* 

The changes in molecular structure which, as these results 
show, are going on in iron or steel during the process of ap- 
plying and removing stress sometimes result in producing a 
SEoall amount of magnetism in a piece which, after being mag- 
netised, haa been brought into an apparently nou-magnotic state 
by the application of a reversed force. There are, in such a 
case, superposed mt^i^etisations which originally neutralise each 
• Lae. cit„ p. 61B. 
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other 80 far as external effect is concerned, but the balance u 
disturbed through the unequal action of the stress upon them. 

§ 135. Other Evidences of Hysteresis in the Eifeete of 
Stress. — These experiments show that the structure of iron 
changes, under variation of stress, in a manner that exhibits 
hysteresis, that is to say, the changes of structure lag behind 
the changes of stress. We may therefore anticipate that w& 
shall find traces of hysteresis in other physical qualities besides 
magnetic susceptibility when we examine the variation of those 
qualities under variations of stress. 

A remarkable instance is furnished by the thermo-electric 
quality of iron. Under variations of puU the thermo-electric 
quality of iron varies in a manner which strikingly resembles 
those variations of magnetic quality which have been described 
in this chapter. This is not a secondary effect^ resulting from 
changes of magnetism, for it occurs even when care is taken to 
keep the iron wholly free from magnetisation during the experi- 
ment. Curves drawn to represent the relation of thermo-electric 
quality to load show a very remarkable general resemblance to 
the curves of Figs. 108-110, which show the relation of magnet- 
ism to load. There are also interesting points of difference, 
but a discussion of these would be out of place here. The 
main point, which was discovered by E. Cohn*, and afterwards, 
independently, by the writerf, is that there is much hysteresis 
of thermo-electric quality with respect to stress — a result, no 
doubt, of the irreversible changes of molecular structure to 
which allusion has just been made. We shall see later, in 
connection with molecular theories of magnetism, how these 
irreversible changes probably occur. 

Further, but slighter, evidence of the occurrence of irrever- 
sible molecular changes during the loading and uidoading of an 
iron wire is found when we examine the amount of the exten- 
sion in relation to the load. Though the amount of load be 
restricted so that it lies well within the so-called limit of elasti- 
city, it is found that there is no exact proportionality of strain 
to stress ; and when a cyclic process of loading is repeated often 
enough to make the elongation and retraction become also 

 Cohn, Wied, Ann., 1879, VI., p. 385. 

t Proc. Roy. Soc., 1881, XXXII., p. 399 ; Phil, Trcms., 1886, p. 361. 
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cyclic, it is found that, at any intermediate value of the load, 
the wire is longer during unloading than during loading. In 
other words, there is hysteresis in the relation of strain to stress. 
The amount of this hysteresis is small ; but when means are 
taken to magnify the extension sufficiently it may be observed 
without difficulty. The amount of diflference in length between, 
the length at the mean load in loading and the length at the 
mean load in unloading, may be ^^ of the change of the whole 
extension. The effect in question has to be distinguished from 
quasi-plastic changes of length, which depend on the time-rate 
at which the loads are applied. It ha,s been observed in wires 
of copper and brass, as well as iron and steel.* One obvious 
consequence of it is that any process of loading and unloading 
involves some dissipation of energy. 

§136. Effects of Torsion on Magnetic Quality. — ^The in- 
fluence of twisting strain on the magnetic quality of metals 
has engaged the attention of many experimentalists, beginning 
with Matteucci,t who, in 1847, examined ballistically the change 
of magnetism undergone by an iron rod when it was twisted 
back and forth, while a magnetising current was kept up in a 
surrounding solenoid. Wertheim, E. Becquerel, and Wiede- 
mann followed on the same lines, | and the subject was taken 
up by Sir William Thomson in one of the sections of his in- 
vestigation of the electro-dynamic qualities of metals. || More 
recently a number of other workers have pursued the matter 
in great detail. The results of their investigations are much 
too complicated to admit of anything like full statement here ; 
we must be content with an account of some of the more 
conspicuous facts. 

The general result of early experiments was to show that when 
a rod of soft iron, exposed to longitudinal magnetising force, 
was twisted, its magnetism was reduced, by torsion in either 
direction. In this effect, as in all effects of stress, we have 
to distinguish between the irreversible initial effect of the 

* Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1889, p. 502. 
t Comptes RenduSy Vol. XXIV., p. 301. 

i For an abstract of these researches, see Wiedemann's Elektrieitdt, 
Vol. IIL, p. 671, et seq, ; see also Wiedemann, Phil. Mag., 1886. 
y Pha. Tram,, 1878 ; Reprint of Papers, Vol. II., p. 374. 
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first application (due to molecular instability) and the 
-effect which becomes manifest when a cycle of strain is 
repeated. The initial effect of torsion will depend on the past 
history of the piece, but the cyclic efiTect is, in soft iron, of this 
character, that twisting, to either side, reduces the induced 
magnetism, and untwisting increases it. But this efiTect is very 
small for small angles of twist. Moreover, as with other efifects 
of stress, the changes of magnetism exhibit hysteresis. This 
was pointed out by Sir William Thomson, who has given curves 
showing the manner in which the magnetism induced in an 
iron wire by a constant magnetic field changes as one end of 
the iron wire is twisted to and fro while the other end is held 




Angle of Twist o 

Fig. 114. — Efifeet of Twist on the Magnetism of Iron. 



^xed. The typical form into which the curves settle after 
repeated twistings is shown in Fig. 114, which is copied from his 
Paper. From the form of these curves it is clear that if the 
efifects of hysteresis were eliminated — as they no doubt might 
be, at least in part, by vibrating the wire — we should have a 
single curve resembling a parabola with its vertex at the top 
of the diagram. Thus in the absence of hysteresis we should 
find the influence of torsion in reducing the induced magnetism 
to be indefinitely small for small angles of twist, and to increase 
initially in proportion to the square of the twist. 

§ 137. Effects of Torsion due to Magnetic Aeolotropy.— 
Sir William Thomson has, in fact, pointed out that these 
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results are to be anticipated from what is known regarding 
the effects of simple torsion and simple compression on the 
magnetic susceptibility of iron.* Experiments in which 
the metal is subjected to longitudinal pull or push and 
to transverse pull, have shown that a simple pulling stress- 
or a simple pushing stress develops an aeolotropic quality in 
respect of magnetic susceptibility, producing (in iron) greater 
susceptibility along than across the lines of pull, or less sus- 
ceptibility &Long than across the lines of push, provided the 
magnetisation be not so strong as to pass the Yillari critical 
value. Now in torsional strain, each portion of the twisted rod 
experiences a simple shearing stress, which may be regarded as^ 
made up of a pulling stress in a direction inclined at 45deg. to- 





Pia. 116. 



the direction of the length, and an equal pushing stress also 
inclined at 45deg. and at right angles to the pulling stress. 
Thus, liab cd (Fig. 115) is a particle anywhere in the front 
half of the rod, which is twisted in the manner shown by the 
arrows, the twisting produces a shearing stress inah c d that 
is equivalent to a pull on the faces a h and c d, combined with 
an equal push on the faces d a and b c. The effect is to in- 
crease the magnetic susceptibility along the direction p p and 
to reduce it along p' p\ For small stresses these effects are 
no doubt equal. Hence in the direction of the length of the 

* Reprint of Papers, Vol. II., p. 374. 
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rod, which is equally inclined to pp and p p', there is, virtuallj, 
no change of susceptibility. 

The efifect of torsion is to give a helical quality to the magne- 
tisation, producing a circular component which is superposed 
upon the original longitudinal magnetisation. The lines of 
magnetisation are no longer coincident in direction with the 
lines of magnetic force; they become in the case considered 
above right-handed screws. The effect of this on the magni- 
tude of tibe longitudinal component is at first indefinitely small, 
but as the angle of torsion increases the growth of the circular 
component begins to detract from the longitudinal magnetism, 
for magnetisation in one direction is prejudicial to magnetisation 
in other directions, as the molecular theory and the phenomenon 
of saturation suggest. 

This consideration of the magnetic eeolotropy produced by 
the pull and push into which torsional stress may be resolved 
supplies a key to many of the observed facts about magnetism 
and torsion. At the same time it fails to explain many of the 
facts. The influence of eeolotropy is, no doubt, always present 
in the phenomena of torsion, but other considerations of a less 
obvious kind also enter, and these become in some instances so 
influential that the effects of aeolotropy are entirely masked. 
This is notably the case with nickel. With soft iron, on the 
other hand, most of the observed effects of torsion admit of 
fairly complete explanation in the lines suggested by Sir 
William Thomson, especially when allowance is made for the 
complications to be anticipated from hysteresis. 

§ 138. Production of Longitudinal Magnetism by Twisting 
a Circularly Magnetised Wire. — From the foregoing account 
of how a circular component of magnetisation is developed by 
torsion in a longitudinally magnetised wire or rod, it will be 
evident that the converse action should occur, namely, that 
twisting a circularly magnetised rod should make it develop 
longitudinal magnetism. This fact was observed in 1858 by 
Wiedemann, who found that an iron wire conducting an 
electric current, and therefore circularly magnetised, becomes 
a magnet when twisted.* Following Thomson, we may ex- 

* ElektricUat, Vol. III., p. 680. 
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plain this observation as a consequence of aeolotropy by re- 
43olving the magnetising force, whose direction is A (Fig. 116), 
into components along the lines of pull, 0^, and push, Op\ 
Taking the case of iron, below the Villari critical point, and 
twisted in the manner shown in the diagram, the susceptibility 
is greater along the lines of pull, Op, than along the lines of 
push. Op', Hence the resultant magnetisation will be less 
inclined to 0^ than to Op' ', in other words, it will take 
some direction, R, which gives a longitudinal component of 
magnetisation directed towards the bottom of the rod. This 
is, in fact, the kind of longitudinal magnetism which is 
found. 




P 



FiQ. 116. 



It might, however, be supposed, in view of the Villari re- 
versal, that under sufl&ciently strong circular magnetisation the 
longitudinal component developed by twisting would become 
reversed. Experiment shows that this does not happen even 
when a very strong current traverses the wire. The explana- 
tion appears to lie in the fact that the stresses of pull or 
push due to torsion act not on the whole intensity of circular 
magnetisation but on components inclined at 45deg. Hence, 
though the circular magnetising force be strong enough to 
bring about saturation, the components of magnetisation on 
which the pull and push act remain below the Villari critical 
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value, BO that the efifect of pull is still to augment and of 
push to diminish the components on which the piQl and 
push act.* 

These effects of torsion are found in dealing with residual 
magnetism as well as with induced. In Wiedemann's experi- 
ment the same result (namely, the production of longitudinal 
magnetism by torsion) is noticed though the wire be not twisted 
until the current has ceased to pass. There is then a strong 
residual circular magnetism which is affected by torsion, just 
as might be anticipated from the fact that the residual mag- 
netism of a bar magnetised in the usual way is affected like 
induced magnetism by pull and push. 

§139. Torsional Strain prodnced by Ck>mbiniiig Circular 
with Longitudinal Magnetisation. — A similar explanation 
applies to another discovery of Wiedemann's, namely, that if an 
iron wire or rod be both circularly and longitudinally magne- 
tised, it becomes twisted, though no external mechanical force- 
be used. The superposition of the two magnetisms turns the 
lines of magnetisation into screws, and the consequent expan- 
sion along the lines of the screws and contraction across these 
lines causes the rod to twist. In iron the effect of mag- 
netising (unless the magnetising force be very strong) is to 
lengthen the metal in the direction of magnetisation. The 
direction which. the twist is observed to take agrees with 
this. 

In nickel, on the other hand, the effect of magnetising is to 
shorten the metal in the direction of the lines of force. The 
twist taken by a nickel wire, subjected to superposed longitu- 
dinal and circular magnetising forces, is accordingly opposite to 
that of iron, as Prof. Knott has shownf by making a current 
traverse a nickel wire, which was at the same time exposed to 
the action of a magnetising solenoid. 

* This absence of reversal is referred to by Sir William Thomson as a 
difficulty ; but the difficulty disappears when it is recognised that the 
Villari reversal depends rather on the value I in the direction of pull and 
push than on the value of H. Though the components of H along direc- 
tions inclined at 45deg. to the axis may be indefinitely increased by in- 
creasing the whole magnetising force, the components of I along these linefr 
remain too small to allow pull to produce reduction of magnetism. 

t Trcms. Roy. Soc. Edin., Vol. XXXII. (1883), p. 193. 
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140. Transient Currenta produced by Magnetising 

' ^!wisted Soda, or by Twisting Magnetised Rods.^The eud- 

■den development of circular inagnetiam it lien o. longitudinally 

magnetised rod is Biiddenly twisted, or when a longitudinal 

magnetising force is suddenly applied to a rod that is held in a 

state of toi-sion, is well shown by connecting the ends of the 

|i rods to a galvanometer, when it will be found that a transient 

I «urrent is induced along the rod. A still more effective ai- 

I perimcnt maj' be arriiiigcd by substituting a tube for the solid 

I tod, and by placing within it an insuliited wire in circuit with 
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TVia, 117. — Chcular Magnetisation produced by Twisting MagnctiaGd Iron. 



"the ^vanometer.* In experiments of this class the existence 
of hysteresis is shown in an interesting way by making back 
and forth twisting take place in a series of steps, when, by 
summing the transient currents, it is at once seen that the 
circular magnetisation exhibits hysteresis with respect to the 
angle of twist — a result which is of course to be anticipated 
frODa the known effects of pull and push. Thus in Fig. 117 an 
iron wire rather strongly magnetised in the direction of its 
length was twisted alternately to opposite sides, but the twiat- 



• PriK. Boy. 3oe. 1883, p. 117 ; 1881, p. 31, 
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ing was done in a series of steps, and the tnmsioDt current for 
each step WB.a noted. 

Summing up the transient currents we obtain the circular 
magnetisation in arbitrary units. The full lines of the figure- 
show how the circular niugoetiaation was cyolically reversed by 
reversing the twist, but the change of circular magnetism lagged 
behind the change of twist. *" The dotted line in tho same figure 
exhibits the amount of circular mt^netism found by first 
applying a given torsiuu and then reversing the longitudinal 
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ig MagnetiBed Steel 



magnetising force. This procedure, of course, eliminates the 
hyatereeis which appears in the other. 

Fig. 118 gives the results of a similar eiperiment made with 
a piece of pianoforte steel wire in its usual condition of temper. 
The dotted line has the same meaning aa in Fig. 117. 

Irt these cases the process of back and forth twisting had 

* It wBs in eonDection with ibis infltanca of lagging, one of the Erat 
which the author met with in hia eiperimeuU, that the wurd "hjstereaia" 
was origioaUy introduced. {Ptoc. Koy. Soc., 1381, p, 22.) 
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I been repeated often enougli to bring about a cyclic r4giwj: 
before the obaervatioBS were taken. It ia interesting to notice 
the manner in which the cyclic stati 
in Fig, 119, which rektea to the sar 
ing from the condition that had bee 
longitudinal magnetisation, when 
+ 90deg., the changes shown in tl 
about by twisting back to - 90deg., again ti 
— 90deg., and again to + 90deg, 
In all these cases the direction of the circular magnetisation 



s reached. This ia shown 
iQ wire as Fig, 118. Start- 
Q reached by reversing the 
the angle of twiat waa 
were brought 
+ 90deg., back to 
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vas smell as would correspond to increase of magnetism by pull. 
The current flows from the North to the South pole when the 
wire or tube is twisted like a common or right-handed screw. 
And a careful inquiry has shown that the effect of torsion is^ 
always of this character in iron : that is to say, the effect ia not 
reTersed, though the longitudinal magnetising force be made 
very great. What happens in that event is that the transient 
Gurrenta due to torsion become esceedingly small ; but their 
Bign does not change. Here, again, the explanation i> that 
the inteiuity of magnetism on which the pull and push of 
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the torsion act, is the component at 45 degrees to the 
axis, and this remains below the Yillari critical value, eyen 
when the whole magnetism approaches saturation"^ (see § 138, 
ante). 

When this longitudinal magnetism is residual instead of in- 
duced, torsion still produces transient currents of the same 
general character, but the efifects are complicated by a pro- 
gressive shaking out of the magnetism.! 

Using a telephone in place of a ballistic galvanometer, Hughes 
has observed the production of transient currents in a twisted 
wire, when the current in a surrounding solenoid is rapidly 
interrupted or reversed. He has also illustrated the produc- 
tion of longitudinal out of circular magnetism in a twisted 
wire, by passing an interrupted current through the wire, and 
putting a telephone in circuit with a coil wound round the 
wire, t 

In nickel, the effects of simple pull and push are, as we have 
seen, opposite in sign to the efifects in iron, provided the magneti- 
sation of the iron is not so great as to cause the Yillari reversal. 
Hence we may expect the transient currents produced by twist- 
ing a longitudinally magnetised nickel rod or tube to take the 
opposite direction to that which they take in iron. This fact has 
been verified by the independent experiments of Zehnder§ and 
Nagaoka,|| who found that when a nickel wire is twisted as a 
right-handed screw the transient current flows fix>m the south 
to the north pole. 

§ 141. Effects of Combined Poll and Torsion on fhe Mac^ 
netisation of Iron and Nickel. — The same observers have 
recently examined, in much detail, the changes of magnetism 
in iron and nickel, which occur when a rod is subjected at the 
same time to pull and twist, and Nagaoka has also determined 
the curves of magnetisation which are given by nickel wires 
when kept in this complicated condition of stress. Many of the 

* Proc, Roy. Soc, 1883, p. 129. 
f Loc. cU.fj). 126. 
t Proc, Roy. Soc, VoL XXXI. 
§ Wied. Arm., 1889, Vol. XXXVIII., p. 68. 

WJour, Coll. of Science, Imperial Univ. of Japan, Vol. IlL, 1890, 
p. 335. 
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reaiiltB are ot great interest, and space must be found for a brief | 
notice of some of tliem bere.* 

Iq the magnetisation of any of the magnetic metals we may 
diBtinguiah broadly between three Buccessive stages in the pro- 
cess. There ia, first, the early stage, duritig which the suscepti- 
bility is eomparativelj small; the curve of magnetisation showB J 
at the beginning a comparatively easy gradient. Then there is 9 
the middle stage, a stage of high susceptibility, when the curve T 
has bent upwards and rises rapidly towards the " weudepunct." 
Lastly, there is the third stage, ia which the condition of the 
specimen may be spoken of, rather loosely, as nearly saturated. 
In the third stage the curve has passed the "weudepunct," and 
has again taken an easy gradient ; the susceptibihty rapidly 
diminishes. 

In specimens which are free from stress during the process 
of magnetisation these three stages are to some extent blended, 
but are still fairly distinguishable, as a reference to any of the 
figures which have been given for iron, steel, nickel, or cobait 
will show. By applying torsion, and still more by applying 
both torsion and longitudinal pull, it is possible to differeiitiate 
the stages to a very remarkable degree. This is shown by 
Nagaokii's experiments od nickel wives, which are illustrated ia 
the following figures.! 

Fig. 120 shows the influence of simple torsion. The curve 
a a is the ordinary magnetisation curve of a long nickel wire, 
annealed and tested (without torsion) by applying and removing 
a magnetising force of about 30 C.-G.-S. units. Tho curve I h 
was taken while the wire waa held twisted, the amount of the 
twist being 3° per centimetre of length. 

As the diameter of the wire waa 1 milhmetre, this amount of ] 

twist corresponds to an angle of shear of j-gr^ , or O'OI 

isdians at the circumference, where the shearing strain is 
greatest, 

• See PapcrB by Nagnoko, /our. CoU. Science, Imp. tTniv. Japan, Vol. IL, 
1888, p. 283, p. 3(W ; Vol. HI., 1889, p. 189 ; Zehnder, Wied. Ann., 1890, 
VoL XLL, p. 210 ; also Papers by Prof. Knott, /our. Coll. Science, Imp. 
Univ. Japan, Vol. IIL, 1B89, p. 173 ; Proe. R. 8. E., VoL XVII., 1890, 
p. 401, and Vol. XVm., 1891, p. 124. 

t Jimr. Coll, Science, Imp. Univ. Japan, Vol. II., p, 304, 
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The curve taken when the wire was under torsion exhibits 
some striking differences from the other. In the first place, 
the initial susceptibility (with respect to feeble magnetic forces) 
is greatly lowered by torsion. The first part of the magnetising 
process is sharply distinguished from the second stage. When 
the second stage is reached, the twisted wire has very great 
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FlQ. 120. — Magnetisation of Nickel: a a, without torsion ; &&,with tondoiu 



differential susceptibility. Again, the " wendepunct*' in it is com- 
paratively sharp. Finally, by comparing the curves got during 
the removal of magnetising force, we see that the twisted wire 
possesses much more retentiveness than the other j the ratio of 
residual to induced magnetism in it has the remarkably high 
value of 0*97, whereas in the untwisted wire the ratio of these 
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■quantitieB is only 0-75. IE the compariaon of reaidutil mag- 
netiama were made at earlier points in the magtiatising pro- 
«BSB, this difference would be still more marked, 

Mr, Nagaoka's experimentB further prove that when the 
angle of twiat is oonsiderably increased the curve shows a 
alight tendency to revert towards the normal type (for un- 
twisted wire). It muat, however, bo borne in mind that any 
large amount of torsion complicates the conditions of the espe- 
Timent by making the strain pass the limit of elasticity. 
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More curious still are the results of combining torsion with 
longitudinal pull. The application of pull, by itself, has (aa 
was shown in g 121) the effect of lowering the magnetisa- 
tion curve of nickel. When twist is superposed upon pull 
the initial part of the curve is still further lowered, but at a 
moderately great value of the magnetising force a suddeu 
change takes place, the diSereutial susceptihility becomes 
enormous throughout a narrow range of values of the magnet- 
ising force; then comes a somewhat sharp " wendepunot," and 
the second stage is followed by a third in which there is a slow 
approach to saturation. Fig, 121 is selected from Nagaoka's 
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curves to illustrate these eflfects. The wire, which was the same* 

specimen of nickel as before, was loaded with 10 kilos., and 

the curve c c was taken while there was no twist. Here, as 

the results of § 121 lead us to expect, there is low susceptibility 

throughout and exceedingly little retentiveness. Next, a steady 

twist of 3** per centimetre was given to the loaded wire. The^ 

curve of magnetisation was then found to take the extraordinary 

form shown in d d, with reduced initial susceptibility, which lasts 

through a wide range of force, — ^followed by an abrupt rise of 

magnetism in a field of about 12 to 13 C.-G.-S., and then high 

retentiveness. We have here a quite exceptionally sharp 

definition of the three stages in the magnetising process, and 

a singularly striking display of hysteresis. The curves of 

Figs. 120 and 121, relating, as they do, to the same specimen, 

form one group ; they are, moreover, drawn to the same 

scale, a a is the normal curve, showing the behaviour of 

the metal when there is neither pull nor twist; bb shows 

the efifect of twist alone ; c c shows the effect of pull alone ; 

finally, d d shows the effect of combining the twist of 6 6 with 

the pull of cc. It is interesting to notice that the whole 

amount of magnetism which is acquired during the second or 

abrupt stage in d d ib only about half the amount that is> 

acquired during the corresponding stage in b b. 

The effects of twist which these curves exhibit do not seem 
capable of explanation by reference to the development of mag- 
netic soolotropy in consequence of the pull and push components 
of torsional stress. The inadequacy of this explanation will be- 
even more apparent in the experiments with which the next 
paragraph deals. 

§ 142. Effects of Cyclic Twisting in Nickel, when associated, 
with Longitudinal PulL — The combination of torsion and pull 
has been found by Nagaoka to have an even more extraordinary 
effect on the magnetisation of nickel if the torsion be sub- 
jected to cyclic reversals, while the pull is maintained constant. 
Let a nickel wire be exposed to any moderately weak magnet- 
ising force in the direction of its length, and let one end be- 
twisted to and fro while the other end is held fixed. So long 
as there is no longitudinal pull the effects of this alternating 
torsion are comparatively simple. The curve connecting mag-^ 
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netism with angle ot twiat has a symmetrical, or nearly sym- 
metrioal, form, recalHug that found in iron (Fig. 114), but 
with the important difference that, in nickel, the magnetism 
increases with twist instead of dirainiahing as it does in iron. 
This difference is intelligible enough, in view of the opposite 
effects of pull in nickel and in iron. 

But let the experiment of twisting to and fro be repeated 
when a weight is bung from the wire to produce a steady 
longitudinal pull. It is now found that the symmetry of effect 
is gone. The magnetism is much increased by twisting the 
wire to the side towards which the earliest twist is directed. 
Twisting to the other aide does not increase the magnetism 
nearly so much. And if the amount of steady pull be suffici- 
ently increased, this want of symmetry becomes more pro- 
nounced, until a very peculiar result is brought about — that, 
whereas twisting towards one side increases the magnetism, 
twisting towards the other side dccToases the niagaetism, and 
may even decrease it »o much as to reveree its sign. 

This description will become more intelligible if reference is 
made to Figs. 122, 123, and 124, which illustrate one of 
Nagaoka's experiments. The specimen was a nickel wire 
1 mm. in diameter and 40 cms. long, tested in tho annealed 
state. A surrounding solenoid allowed a magnetising force 
to be applied, which was kept constant with the value 2-47 
throughout the experiment. In the first instance (Fig. 122) 
there was sensibly no longitudinal pull. Repeated twistings 
from + 180° to - 180° brought about a cyclic state of things 
which is represented in the figure. Here the general effect of 
torsion is that twisting to either side augments the magnetism. 
Nest, o steady longitudinal pull weis applied, amounting to 1 '45 
l:iIogrammes per square millimetre, and the process of twisting 
to and fro was repeated. The result was to establish the cycle 
of Fig. 123, in which the loop of the curve on the side o£ 
positive twist is much more prominent than the loop on the side 
ot negative twist. The term positive, as used here, simply dia- 
tinguishea the direction which happened to be given to the 
twist in the first instance. The question of which direction 
of torsion augments the magnetism most depends simply on 
which is the direction the wire is first twisted in. Next, the 
longitudinal pull was increased by adding more steady load, and 
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it was found that the positiye loop of the curve lengthenedi 
while the negative loop became more insignificant. Finallj, 
the negative loop disappeared, and with a load of 7 '82 kilo- 
grammes per sq. mm., the cyclic process took the form shown 
in Fig. 124, where we see the extraordinary phenomenon of a 
reversal of magnetic polarity occurring with every reversal of 
torsional strain, notwithstanding the fact that the force H of 
2*4:7 units was continuously operative in one fixed direction.. 
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It is clear that these effects of twist are not consequences 
of eeolotropy in the twisted material in respect of magnetic 
susceptibility. In fact, the inducing magnetic force plays a very 
subordinate part in the changes of magnetism which take 
place when the wire is twisted to and fro, after a cyclic regime 
is established. Its function is to set up a magnetic condition 
to begin with ; then, as the wire is twisted back and forth, there 
is with each twist a profound change in the molecular con- 
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fignr&tjoa. This ia the direct result of the twiat, and may, as 
in the case last deacribad, go so far ae to produce reyeraal of 
magnetio polarity. 
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Angle of TwiO. 



"Whea the magnetieing field ia sufficiently atrengthened, 
tiuB reveraal of polarity does not occur. The inducing force 
then Bsaerta itself, and the efiecto of twist oome to be more 
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iiearly suoli as might be anticipated from the consideration of 
Bolotropy. Iron does not reverse its polarity under the 
Bombined influence of pull and twist. 



§143. Strain caused b7 Magnetisation. — Closely associated 
I vith the changGB of magnetisation that are caused by strain 
I .ftre the changes of form which a piece of iron, or other magnetic 
f tnetal, is observed to undergo wben it is magnetised, or 'when 
I its magnetism is changed. The fact that strain alters mag- 
I netiam involves this converse, that change of magnetism is 
I'^acconipanied by strain.* The earliest experiments on the 
1 subject were those of Joule, + who found that the length of a 
I «oft iron rod was increased by the application of magnotising 
I force, within the limits of force to which hia experiments ex- 
I -tended. The estension was accompanied by lateral contraction, 
I with the result that the volume of the rod did not sensibly 
To show this, the experiment was made of mag- 
I netiaing the rod within a tube full of liquid, which was closed, 
■«xcept for an extended portion with a, narrow bore, the rise or 
\&H of the liquid in which would have indicated any change of 
 Tolume on the part of the iron. Later experiments on the ex- 
a of rods were made by Mayer, { who dealt specially with 
teel ; and by BaiTett,§ who extended the inquiry to niclcel 
md cobalt, finding that nickel retracted when magnetised It 
^ is unnecessary for our purpose to refer to these early experi- 
ments in detail, for in recent years the matter has been ex- 
haustively examined by Sbelford Bidwell, whoso results have 
harmomsed much that was apparently contradictory in the 
^.atatementa of previous investigators. Dealing with rings as well 
; rods (to secure uniform magnetisation and determinate 
■magnetising forces), Bidwell has tested iron, steel, nickel, and 
■«obalt throughout a very wide range of magnetising force, and 
|.has found that when the force is pushed to high values the 
diaracter of the action becomes greatly changed. He has also 

Prof. J. J. ThomBuii's " ApplicaUonB of Dynamiis to PhjaioB and 

heniistry," Chap. IV. 

+ Joule, PhU. Mag., 1847, Vol XXS., pp. 76. 225. Beprint of Papers, 
^235. 

 J Mayer, PhU. Mag., Vol. XLVL, p. 177. 
' S BarreM, Nalire, 1882, Vol. SSVI., p. S85. 
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examined the modifying influence of externally imposed tensile 
stress on the change of length caused by magnetisation. The 
following is a brief summary of the more important of his 
results.* 

The method of experiment is shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 125, where S is the ring to be tested. The change of length 
along the lines of magnetisation was deduced by obsenring the 
change in the diameter of the ring which occurred when the 
magnetising current was applied. The ring S was placed between 
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Fia 125. 
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a fixed support E, and a long lever B, pivoted on a fixed fulcrum at 
A. The long end of the lever at C tilted a small mirror M hinged 
on a fixed support by a knife edge at D. The deflection of 
the mirror was read by means of a distant scale, the sensibility 
of the arrangement being such that readings could be taken corre- 
sponding to about one ten-millionth of the length of the specimen. 
The ring was jacketed with wood to exclude, as far as possible, 
the heating effect of the magnetising coil, and with the same 
object the circuit was never allowed to remain closed for more 
than a fraction of a second. A similar arrangement was 



* Shelford Bidwell, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1886, Vol. XL. pp. 109 and 2S7; 
PAiZ. Trani., 1888, p. 205 ; Proo. Boy. Soc., 1890, YoL XLYIL, p. 460r 
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(nBed for testa of rods. The ritig or rod waa firat demag- 
netised by raveraals, then a current ai known strength was 
passed for a mameat through the magnetising coil and the 
deflection was noted, the dead-heat character of the apparatiis 
tdlowing this to be done almost instantaneously. Then the 
specimen was again demagnetised and another current was 
applied, and so on. In some of the esperimenta magnetishig 
forces approaching 1,500 G.-G.-S. units were employed,* 

Beginning with small magnetising forcea, Eidwell found his 
iron rods and rings elongate when magnetised, by amounts which 
appear to increase at first in something like simple proportion 
to the degree of magnetisation. But as the magnetising force 
increases, the elongation of iron passes a maximum, becomeci 
reduced, and vanishes when the magnetising force ia about 
300 C.-G.-S. With higher forces still, the iron retracts instead 
of elongating when the magnetising force is applied, and this 
retraction appears to tend to a finite limit as the force is further 
increased. The masimum amount of elongation, which is ob- 
served in comparatively moderate fields (say about 100 C.-G.-S.), 
J in different specimena ; it ranged in Bidwell's eiporiments 
from about ^Tm^jjim to 7175^55 of the length. The amount o( 
retraction under very strong force may be as much as T-fTj^jnrtr 
of the length, These figures refer to iron. Steel behaves in 
much the same way, but suffers less elongation than iron under 
moderate forces. 

In rkickel, on the other hand, there is retraction from the 
first, and the amount apparently tends to a fixed limit as the 
magnetising force is raised to high values. 

In cobalt the action is lesa simple. Weak magnetising 
forcea cause sensibly no change of length. Stronger forcea 
cause retraction, but the amount of that passes a maximum, and 

nishes with further increase of the force, after which, with 
Btronger force aiill, there is extensio}i, the amount of which was 
still increasing fast in the strongest field to which the experi- 
ments were carried. These results are well shown by Figs. 
126 and 127, taken from Bidwell's principal Paper. In Fig. 126 
the magnetic force ranges up to 800 units. Ia Fig. 127 
it is carried to nearly twice that value. The specimena of 
metal tested were difibrent in the two cases ; the general 
' Pha. Tram., loo. cU. p. 227. 
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reanltB, however, agree well. The nickel used in the experi- 
ment of Fig. 126 shows more retraction than the other. The 
amount of retraction under the strongest magnetio force i> 
About jTF.Tinr ^ ^^ original length. 
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Fio. 126. — Elong&tion and RetrMtion of Iron, ^cliel, and Cobalt through 
Magnetisation (Bidwell). The elongations and ratractioos are stated in 
ten-QulItontha of the length. 
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Ro. 127.^Elongatioii and Retraction of Iron, Hictel, and Cobalt throng 
«tiang MBgcetisation (Bidwdl). The elongatioiia and retiB<dJona are 
statod in ten-nuUiDntba of the length. 



§ 144. SEodiflcation of the Results by applTtng Tensile 
Stress. — In a later Paper,* Bidwell has described experimenta 
made with rods of iron, nickel, and cobalt, in which the cbange. 
" Prwi. Koj. Soc., 1690, p. 469. 
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Af length caused by mugnetiaatioii was made to take place 
while a load was hanging from the flpecimen. The results for 
iron are shown in Fig. 128, the numbers attached to the curves 
being the values of the externally applied stress in kilo- 
grammes per square cm. The effect of tension in iron is to 
lower the curve, reducing the maximum extension which mag- 
netisation causes, and finally making it vanish. Under the 
greatest loads used in these experiments, the iron retracted 
iiom the first as the magnetising force waa increased. 

In nickel the effect of tensile stress is to raise the curve in 
its earlier stages, making the amount of retraction caused by 
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FiQ. 128. — Changes o£ Langth caused by magnetJaiDn '. 
nounlfl of longitudinal puil (Bidwoll). Tho elongatioi 
kre stated in ten-juiUiontliB of the length, 



less if the test ia made while there is pull than 
if it is made while there is no puU. This applies to magnet- 
ising forces of moderate strength. But in stronger fields the 
■magnetic contractioo is increased by the presence of small 
amounts of pull, and decreased by the presence of large 
amounts of pull. 

In cobalt, the changes of length which the metal undergoes 

in being magnetised were found to be almost, if not quite, 

'Independent of the presence of pulling stress. Cobalt stands 

striking contrast in this respect to iron and nickel, in both 

which the modifying influence of pull is conspicuous. 
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g 145. Internal Stress in a Magnetised Bod or Ring, dne to 
the Magnetiflation. — Some part of the retraction which is 
obserred ia experiments such as these is to be ascribed to the 
state of iatemal stress into which the metal is thrown by its 
magnetisation. Imagine a cross-section to be taken through 
the substance of a ring or very long rod, the intensity of 
mogDctism in which is I. The surfaces which are opposed 
to each other at the imaginaiy plane of section act as 
a pair of plates of attracting matter, the surface density of 
which is I. The force which each plate exerts on unit 
quantity of the other is (by a well-lcnown proposition in the 
theory of attraction) 2 ir |. But there are I units of attracting 
matter per unit of area of the plate : hence the whole force 
exerted by one plate on the other is 2 n- 1'. This is the stress 
between the two, existing in virtue of the magnetisation, and 
the same stress exists at every imaginary surface of section. In 
other words, there is an internal stress throughout the whole 
length of the piece, tending to contract the length, the intensity 
of which is 2 JT 1^ in dynes. To find the amount of the contrac- 
tion per unit of length which this iatemal stress will cause, 
we have only to divide the intensity of this stress by Young's 
modulus of elasticity for the material, also expressed in dynes. 
Young's modulus for iron is about r6 x 10'* dynes. To see 
what is the greatest amount of contraction which can in any case 
be attributed to the cause referred to here, we may take for 
I its limiting value In iron, namely, 1,700 (see § 98), and the 

,. . 2 7rxl,700'! , , T .1.  

result IB — - ' or Tinr'tnnr "^T nearly. In the eipen- 

ments which have been described, I did not, of course, reach set- 
high a value as 1,700. It is clear, then, that the effect in 
question is at least of the same order of magnitude as the 
contraction which actually occurs in iron. BidweU, who has 
discussed the matter from the same point of view, has, how- 
ever, come to the conclusion that the internal stress due to 
magnetisation is by no means the sole cause of the retraction 
which iron undergoes when it is strongly magnetised. Com- 
paring the values of the retraction at two points in his curve, 
just when retraction has begun to take the place of extension, 
with the values of the internal stress as measured by the force 
required to separate two portions of a divided bar magnet, he 



» 



I contends that the difference in tbe amount of internal atieaa ac- 
I counts for only about one-fifth of the actual change of length.* 

§ 146. Tractive Force In Divided Magnets. — The remuks 
irhich have been made in the preceding paragraph may fitly be 
followed up by a reference to tho attraction which subsists 
between two portiona of a ms^et when, instead of an imaginary 
plane of section, there is an actual surface of separation. Let 
a ring or long bar magnet be cut into portions which have 
their ends carefully faced to be true planes, and let thesa 
abut against one another. The force between the faces may be 
determined by measuring the amount of pull which is required 
to draw them asunder. 

Mea«(iremeots of the tractive force between the parts of a 
divided magnet were made by Joule,t who showed that the 
amount of the force required to separate two parte of a divided 
magnet vaned as the area of cross-section, and found that the 
tractive force might be as great as 1751b. per square inch. 
Shelford BidweU,t using a. divided ring electro-magnet of iron, 
found that the weight which could he sustained per square 
centimetre of the croas-section was related to the magnetising 
force in the manner shown by Table XXV. : — 



TaM» SXY.— Tractive Force of a Divided 


Sing EUctnt-MagntU 




Traotiye force in 


MftgnBtic 


Traotiva force in 


FSro« 


gnuonies weight par 


ForcB 


grajmnBa weight par 




squoTB cm. 




square cm. 


3-9 


2,210 


145 


12,80ff 


57 


3,460 


208 


13,810 




5,400 






17-7 


7,630 


362 


14,740 


22-2 


8,440 


427 


15,130 


30-2 


9,215 


465 


15,275 


40 


9,680 






78 


11.550 


557 


15,600 


115 


12,170 


585 


15,905 



As one gramme per square centimetre corresponds to 
I 0*QP1421b. per square inch, the highest tractive force reached 

• BidweU, Pha. Trans., 1888, pp. 217-218. 

+ PM. Mag., 1862, Vol. III., p. 32, or Repriat at Papere. 

{ Proo. Boy, Soc,, 1886, Vol. XL., p. 4B6. 
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in this experiment was 2261b. per square inch. In these ex- 
periments the values of the magnetisation were not directly 
observed^ They may, however, be inferred from the values c/t 
the tractive force in a manner which will be explained presently. 
Further experiments on the same subject have been made by 
Bosanquet,'^ who used bar magnets, and employed a small in- 
duction coil (encircling the bar close to the sur&ce of division) 
to determine the value there of B at the instant the two 
portions of the bar parted company (Fig. 129). In this case 



6- 



CounUrpoht 




Tia, 129. — ^Boflanquet's Arrangement for Measuring Magnetio Tnetixm, 

it was possible to compare the actual values of the tractive 
force with the values which were to be anticipated from 
the known values of B. Bosanquet has made this com- 
parison, and has found a fair agreement except in the early 
stages of the experiment. When B had any value less than 
about 5,000 the observed tractive force was greater than the 
calculated force. This is possibly to be ascribed in part to fric- 
tion in the appliance by which the lower magnet was guided, 
and in part to a supplementary attraction between the mag- 



• Fha. Mag., 1886, Vol. XXIL, p. 635. 
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netising coils, whicli was then more considerable than when B 
waa greater. With an induation B of 18,500 Bosanquet ob- 
served a tractive force ec[uivalent to 2071b. weight per square 
inch of section of bis iron core. 

i 147. Relation of Tractive Force to Magnetisation. — In 
connection with these experiments it is interesting to inquire 
what is the relation that theory would lead us to anticipate 
between the magnetisation of the core of a rod or ring electro- 
magnet, and the tractive force necessary to overcome magnetio 
attraction at the abutting faces if the core is cut in two. This 
matter has been the subject of acme discussion,* and it appears 
that a BufSciently careful distinction has not always been drawn 
between different conditions which, to some extent, affect the 
result. Consider the case of an indefinitely long rod, or a ring, 
wound throughout with a solenoid which produces a uniform 
magnetic force H. Let the intensity of magnetisation be I and 
the induction B, as usual. Let the rod or ring be cut across, 
the cut faces be scraped to form true planes, and placed in con- 
tact, so that the whole behaves, magnetically, as nearly as 
posiible like an unilivided core. At the junction there is an 
indefinitely narrow crevasse, on each side of which the surface 
dansity of magnetism is I. The result of that is (as was 
shown in § 145) that the opposing surfaces pull one another 
together with a stress the amount of which per square centa- 
metre of surface is 2vP in dynes. Since B = 4ir]-f H this 
goMitity may be written i — Z — L. If the magnetism that 

IB dealt with is residual (that is to say, if H is zero) this is the 
whole force that must be overcome in separating the surfaces. 
So that if s is the area of surface in contact the whole tractive 
force is in that case equal to 2n-|^j. lint suppose H is not 
equal to zero — in other words, suppose that some current ia 
circulating in the solenoid— then the separation of the opposing 
&ce8 involves the movement through a field H, in the direc- 
tion of the field, of a quantity of free magnetism the amount 
of which (per centimetre of surface) is |. There is, therefore, a 
■upplementary force required, the value of which is H I. 

But this ia not necessarily all. The solenoid may itself be 
' Sttt, Pnper by Prof. 3. P. TlioinpsoQ, PhU. Mag., 1888, p. 71. 
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wound in two portions — one on each part of the diyided OQr&-«- 
80 that the separation of the core inyolves the separation of the 
two parts of the solenoid. In that case we have to exert 
enough additional tractive force to overcome the attraction of 
one coil on the other. The amount of this attraction will 
depend on the area of the coils. Take the simplest possible 
case, that of a solenoid so closely wound upon the core that the 
area of the coil may be considered identical with the area of 
the core. The two coils, considered alone, then behave lilro 
magnets having poles whose surface density is n C, where fi is 
the number of turns per centimetre, and C is the current. The 
attraction between them, per sq. cm., is, therefore, 2vn*C^. 
Since H is equal to ^vnC, this attraction may be written 

— . We have here a third term which has to be added to 
Sir 

the other two in the case considered, namely, when the sole- 
noid (closely wound on the core) is parted along with the 
core. It must be borne in mind that the second term H I 
occurs in this case, as well as in the case where the solenoid 
remains undivided, and the two parts of the core alone parfc 
company. For in the case of a divided solenoid each 
half of the solenoid pulls the opposing half core with a force 
which, per unit of area, is 2 wn CI, or J H I. There are 
two such forces to be overcome, namely, between the lower 
core and the upper solenoid, and between the lower solenoid 
and the upper core, and the two make up H I as before. 

In the case, then, of a divided electro-magnet^ in which the 
magnetising coil parts along with the core, and in which the 
coil has no superfluous area (which would add still further 
to the tractive force), the whole force is made up of three 

parts — |J2 

^ 27r|2 + HI+^. 

OTT 

This may be written 

l(167r|2 + 87rHI + H2) 

OTT 

OTT oir 

This is the expression commonly used in calculating the 
relation of the tractive force at the cut to the magnetism. 



Tn the exact coDHtdertition, however, of any given caee, the 
paTticulat disposition of the ma^etising coil should be taken 
account of. If it is in one length, or carried independently 
of the core, bo that the pull of its two parts on one another 
does not have to he overcome, the tractive force is less. If, on 
the other hand, the coil is separated along with the core, and 
1 area larger than the core itself, the force to be overcome 
expressed per centimetre of the core will he even greater than 

g-. In practice, especially when dealing with iron, the term 
^pressing the mutual attraction of the maguetisiag coils is 
uanally ineignificantlj small, since B is enormous compared with 
1^, for such values of magnetic force as are usually employed. 

By considering on general principles the state of stress in a 
magnetic medium which would give rise to the mechanical 
forces that are observed in the magnetic field, Maxwell* 
showed that where there is no magnetisation t there is a tension 
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along the lines of force equal 



„H' 



Within the indefinitely 



tliin crevasie of air which separates the two opposed faces of 
a cut magnet there is no magnetisation, and the value of H 
there is that of B in the substance of the metal. This ei- 
preasion for the tractive force between the faces is therefore 
equivalent to the expression which has been deduced above 

in a more elementary fashion, namely, ^ — 

148. Determinatioa of Uagnetisation hy Aleaasring the 
Tractive Force. — Once a relationship is established between 
the tractive force and B or ), measurements of the tractive 
force may be resorted to as a means of determining magnetisa- 
tion. This gives a fourth type of magnetic measurements, 
distinct from the ballistic, the direct magnetometric, and the 
optical methods which have been described in earlier chapters. 
The traction method of determining magnetisation has been 
used with good effect by Bidwell, who determined curves of 
magnetisation by observing the relation of the tractive force 
required to separate the halves of a divided iron ring to the 



■' Vol. II., g§ 611-646. 
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intensity of magnetising force produced by a divided solenoid 
Trith which the haJyes of the ring were wound.* In reducing 
the results he used 2 tt P + H I as the equivalent of the 
tractive force. In the actual circumstances of his experiment 

the addition of the third term — (making - — in all) would 

8ir Sir 

have been proper ;t but the effect of this change on the nume- 
rical values of B or of I deduced from his experiments is quite 
trifling. His magnetic forces ranged up to 585, and produced 
at their highest value an amount of attraction from which I- 
was calculated to be 1,530, B 19,820, and ft 33'9.t 

More recently Prof. S. P. Thompson has proposed the use of 
a simple traction-measuring instrument as a workshop appli- 
ance for determining permeabilities.§ This " permeameter," 
as he terms it, is shown in Fig. 130. The specimen to be 
tested is a rod which slips through a hole in the top of a sub- 
stantial iron yoke, and through a bobbin on which the mag- 
netising coil is wound. The lower end of the sample is faced 
true, and rests on a part of the yoke which is also scraped to 
have a truly plane surface. The force required to detach the 
sample from the surface of the yoke is measured by means of a^ 
spring balance. In consideration of the fact that the magnetising 

coil is left in situ, Prof. Thompson takes ^ — - — L as the quan- 

Stt 

tity that represents the tractive force, and from this the prac- 
tical rules are derived : — 

Pull in lbs = (B - H)^ X g (square centimetres) 

11,183,000 ' 



B = 3344y-?^ilLi5Jb!i + H, 

V c in an n.ma 



or. 

s m sq. cms. 



or, B = 1317A/^""'"'r°- +H. 



Pull in lbs. 
s in sq. inches 



*Proe. Roy. Soc, 1886, Vol. XL. 

t Ag Mr. Bidwell has himself remarked, Phil, Mag., 1890, XXIX., p. 440* 
X To calculate B from the tractive force F we have B= ^^8 «- F, F being 
expressed in dynes, or 

B = ^JQ IT X 981 X Force in grammes = 157 VForce in grammes. 
This formula will serve to determine B from the values of the traotivar 
force given in Table XXV. 
§ Jour, Soc. Arts, Sept. 12, 1890. 
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It may be queatioued whether the place chosen for the 
plane of contact in the " permeameter " is the beet possible. 
The diatribution of induction is rather uneqiial where the bar 
meets the yoke, and better results might be obtained by 
nuiking the sample in two pieces with a plane of contact at the 
middle. Apart from this, however, no traction method can be 
regarded as a very satisfactory means of examining the mag- 
netic quality of a metal. The presence of tensile stress itsdf 




FlO. 130.— The Permeameter. 



affects the quality which is undergoing measurement, and, am 
will be shown later, a divided rod or ring does not behave 
magnetically quite like a whole rod, even when the ends are 
surfaced as carefully as is practicable. The existence of 
a out lessens the permeability of the piece.* The trac- 
tion method is at the beet inexact, but it afibrds a ready 
means of making rough measurements, especially for purpose* 
of comparison. 

 PkO. Mag., Sept, 168a 
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THE MAGNETIC CIKCXIIT. 

§ 149. The Magnetic Oircnit. — ^For many purposes, the most 
-convenient way of treating the magnetisation of iron is to con- 
«ider what is happening at a point within the metaL This is, 
in fact, the 1;)asis on which our exposition of the subject in 
earlier chapters has been developed. We have learnt to con- 
ceive of a magnetic force H acting in a definite direction at 
the point considered, and also of a magnetic induction B at the 
point. If the material is isotropic, and has no residual mag- 
netism superposed upon the magnetism which H induces, the 
direction of B is the same as that of H. The ratio of B to H 
is the permeability ft. Passing from point to point of the 
metal, we may in certain cases find that H and B do not 
change ; more generally they do change. Thus, in a uniformly 
woimd circular ring magnet, of imiform section and material, 
H has the same value at all points on any circle co-axial 
with the ring. In a long straight bar magnet the value of H 
is nearly uniform, except in the neighbourhood of the ends. 
Whether H be uniform or not, it has a single definite value 
and definite direction at each point, and the same is true of B. 
At points where there is no magnetisable substance, the value 
and direction of B are the same as the value and direction of H ; 
this applies, for instance, to all points in air. The value of H at 
any point is determined by finding the resultant of the force 
produced at that point by (1) all the conducting circuits, and (2) 
all the free magnetism in the neighbourhood ; that is, by finding 
the resultant mechanical force which would be felt by a unit 
pole of free magnetism if placed at the point in question. 
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From thiB point of -view, when our object is to discuss the 
I EDagnetisation of a piece of metal, we have first to consider 
what is the value of H at each point within the piece. Thus, 
in dealing with a uniformly- wo unci ring, we treat the case by 
finding that the magnetic force H is i-irCii, when C is the cur- 
rent and n is the number of turns in the magnetising coil per 
I oentimetre of the ring's length. And in dealing with a iini- 
' formly-wound rod, we find H to be 4 jt C ji mtn-us a certain 
■quantity due to the free magnetism at and about the ends, 
which becomes unimportant when the rod ia exceedingly long. 
Many problems in magnetism are best treated in this way, 
namely, by considering the condition of things at individual 
I points in the magnetised piece. 

But there is another way of regarding the matter, not in the 
[. least antagonistic to this, but sometimes more convenient. 
\ Instead of thinking about what happens at individual points, 
I we may view the magnetism of the piece as a whole, by 
I considering what is called the magnetic eircuil. This is the 
method which has been applied by J. and E. Hepkinson'*' and 
by Kapp.t to pre-detennine the magnetism of dynamos, It8 
applicability to dynamos and transformers gives it peculiar im- 
portance on the practical aide ; moreover, apart from that, the 
conception of the magnetic circuit has much interest as an 
alternative standpoint from which the facts of electro magnetism 
may be viewed, and as suggesting methods of experimental 
I enquiry, 

§150. Tubes of Uagnetic Induction. Definition of Mag- 
I setlc Flux and of a Perfect Magnetic Circuit. — The lines of 
c induction, as has been already pointed out (g 14), are 
I continuous through space, whether the space be filled with 
lagnetisable or non-magnetisable auhstance, or partly with one 
I and partly with the other. There is no discontinuity of B — 
I BO sudden change in its value or direction — when the lines 
1 pass from metal to air or from air to metal. Each Lne of in- 
I Auction is a continuous curve ; moreover, it is a closed curve 
I — that is to say, if traced along its whole course it returns 
mto the point at which the tracing began. We may conceive of 

• Fha. Tram., 1886, p. 331. t /our. 3oc Tal. Eng., 1886, p. 518, 
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all space as filled with sheafs of lines of induction, or (which 
is the same thing in other words) as partitioned into tubes, the 
boundaries of which are formed by lines of induction. Every 
such tube contains a number of lines of induction, and if we 
follow the tube along its whole length until it returns into 
itself we find everywhere the same number of lines of induction 
in it. We may take a large sheaf or a small one to constitute 
the tube, but, whatever be the number of lines in it to start 
with, the same number is present at every part of its length. 
Its cross-section may vary ; the tube may widen or contract from 
place to place along its length, but if this happens it is by the 
lines spreading out or coming closer ; the number of the lines- 
does not change. At places where the induction B is strong, 
the tube is contracted ; at places where the induction is weak, 
the tube is expanded. But if we take any cross-section («) 
of the tube perpendicular to the direction of B, the product 
B 8 (or, to be more exact, the surface-integral fBd$ takea 
over the section, since B is not necessarily the same over all 
parts of s"^') is a constant quantity for any one tube. At 
any sections s and s', the values of the induction B and 
B' are such that /Bc?s=/B'c?s'. It is convenient to have 
a name for this constant quantity, which is the whole number 
of lines of magnetic induction in the tube. Following the 
usage of several recent writers we shall call it the magnetic ftux^ 
in the tube. 

Any. tube of magnetic induction, considered as a whole — 
that is to say, considered as a circuit which returns into itself — 
may be called a perfect magnetic circuit. The perfect magnetic 
circuit is analogous to a perfectly insulated electric circuit con- 
ducting a current. The lines of induction correspond in this 
analogy to lines of flow of current. The cross-section of the 
conductor may vary from place to place, but the current 
density varies in inverse proportion to the cross-section, so 
that the product of current density into area of cross-section 
— which is simply the whole current — is constant at all sections, 
just as the flux Bs is constant in the perfect magnetic circuit. 

* The cross-section, over which this integral is calculated, is taken 80* 
that every element of the surface is perpendicular to the lines of B which 
cut it. Thus, if the lines of B in the tube are not parallel, the surface- 
forming the cross-section will be curved. 
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151. Imperfect Magnetic Circuit. — An imperfectly iusa- 
lated electric circuit allows some of the lines of flow to enter 
it or to leave it through the aidea. We ha,va the magaetio 
analogue of this when we have to deal with the magnetisation 
of a rcaterial ring of any form, ia which the sides of the ring 
do not coincide with the aidea of a tube of induction. This 

that there are places where aome of the lines of induc- 
tion leak out, so to speak, from the substance of the ring 
through its sides into the surrounding medium. It is often 
convenient, especially when the greater part of the whole flux 
remaine in the ring, still to apeak of auch a ring aa a magnetic 
circuit. We shall distinguish it from a true tube of induction 
by calling this leaky ring an imperfect magnelic circuit. It ia 
imperfect, inasmuch aa it leaves out those portions of the sur- 
rounding medium through which some of the lines of induction 
Btray, the inclusion of which would be necessary in order to make 
the tui}ea of induction complete. Examples of imperfect oir- 
cuitB will be given presently. 

152. Line-Integral of Magnetic Force, or Magnetomotive 
Torce. — We have now to express the relation of the magnetic 
flux in a perfect magnetic circuit to the whole magnetising 
agency acting on the circuit, just aa in a perfectly insulated 
electric circuit we express the relation of the current to the whole 
electromotive force that is operative throughout the circuit. 

We have in the magnetic circuit an agent to which (when 
we are dealing with induced magnetism) the magnetic flux ia 
due, which corresponds to the electromotive force of the electric 
circuit. To this agent Bosanquet* has given the name of 
•magrutomo tive force. 

One way of defining the electromotive force of an electric 
circuit is to aay that the electromotive force ia the amount of 
work which would be done in carrying unit quantity of elec- 
tricity completely round the circuit. 

In the same way we may define the magnetomotive force of 
a magnetic circuit as the amount of work which would be done 
in carrying a unit magnetic pole completely round the circuit. 
At any point of its path the unit pole ia acted on by a mechanical 
force which ia equal to and in the direction of the magnetic 
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force H, and it iB agaiost this mechanical force that the work 
ia doae. 

Another name for the same quantity ia the Line-Integral of 
Magnetic Force, taken round the circuit.* Conceive the path 
along which the unit pole ib moved to be made np of a great 
many Bhort pieccB, any one of which is so short aa to be eenaibly 
straight and to have a sensibly uniform value of H &om end 
to end of it. Let the length of any Bhort piece be £ I, and let 
its inclination to the direction of H be t. Then the work done 
in moTing the unit pole along this short piece of the path is 
measured by the product ot the length of the path (S I) into 
the component of the force H along the path ; that is to say, 
it is H cos c S {. The whole work done in moving a unit pole 
along the path is got by summing up the work done at each 
short piece j that is to say, it is 2 H coa t S /, or / H cos t d ^ 
when the elements into which the path is divided are indefinitely 
numerous and indefinitely Bhort. The expression/ H cos tdt 
is the line-integral of the magnetic force along the path. 

We may integrate the magnetic force in this manner along 
any curve whatsoever. The term line-integral ot magnetic 
force is not in the least restricted to cases in which the 
integration takes place round a magnetic circuit. Let the 
path through which the unit pole is supposed to be carried 
extend through space in any manner, the line-integral, 
namely, / H cos i d I, measures the work done in carrying the 
pole along it. 

In cases where the direction of the line coincides at all points 
of its course with the direction ot H, cob t is everywhere unity^ 
and the expression lor the line-integral of the magnetic force 
becomes / H iJ /. This is generallyf the case when the line in 
question is a line ot magnetic induction, which it may always 
be when the line-integral of magnetic force is calculated for 
a perfect magnetic circuit. 

g 153. Valne of the Line-Integral of Magnetic Force. — 
When the integration is extended all along any closed curve — 
in other words, when the imaginary unit magnetic pole makes 
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t Namely, vhen the medium is isotropia and has no residue of previous 
niagnetiaation in a direction inclined to the directioii of H. 
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& complete journey along any path which returns into itself — it 
may be shown that the value of the line-integral of magnetic force 
admits of very easy calculation. If the curve along which it is 
reckoned does not thread its way through any circuit in nbick 
a current is flowing, then the value of the line-integral of mag- 
netic force along the closed curve is zero. If the curve does 
thread its way once through a circuit in which a current C is 
flowing, then the value of the line-integral of magnetic force 
tlong the closed curve is 4 ir C ; and if the curve threads its 
way M times through such a circuit, the value of the line- 
integral is 4 n- C N. For, example, if the line along whicli the 
line-iut^ral of magnetic force is reckoned is any closed curve 
which ia threaded through the interior of a coil of N turns, the 
line-integral is 4 n- C N, for the line is interlinked with the 
current circuit as many times as there are turns in the coil. 

The principle that the line-integral of magnetic force is 
equal to 4 n- C N, when taken along any olosed curve is an abso- 
lutely general one. It is true whatever be the position and 
direction of the curve, whether it lie along a line of force or no,, 
and whether it lie wholly or partly in a non-magnetisaWe sub- 
stance, such as air, or wholly or partly in a magnetisable sub- 
stance, such as iron. If the closed curve threads through more 
circuits than one, the sum of the terms 4xCN b to be 
taken. 

Two umple cases will serve aa instances. Suppose we have 
a uniform solenoid of n turns per centimetre, and I centimetres 
long. Let the ends be bent together so that it forms a closed 
ring. The length of a closed curve in the centre of the solenoid 
is t. The magnetic force H is uniform all along that line, and 
is equal to 4 n- C ». The value of / H rf / is, therefore, H I or 
4irCnl, or 4 IT C N, since N the whole number of turns = nl. 

Again, consider the magnetic force around a long straight 
conductor (the remainder of the circuit being supposed to lie so 
far off as to be uninflueutial) and integrate /Hdl along the 
circumference of a circle of which the conductor is axis. Tha 
force at any distance r from the a^ of the conductor is ~— , 

This is uniform throughout the circular path, and ia in the 
direction of the path. The length of the path is 2 n- r. The 
line-integral of magnetic force round the patli is, therefore. 
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— x29rr or 49rC. In this case the path along which the 

r 

line-integral is taken is interlinked with the circuit only once. 

The principle set forth in this paragraph may be statQcl 
thus : — ^The line-integral of magnetic force along any cloaed 
ourve is equal to 0*49r, or 1*2566, into the number of ampere 
4um8 in the coil or coils which are threaded by the curve. 

§ 154. Sanation of the Magnetic Circnit. — ^Returning now 

to the case of a perfect magnetic circuit, we have to consider 

the connection between the magnetomotive force or line-integral 

of magnetic force along the circuit and the magnetic flux. 

Suppose the circuit to be divided up into a number of tubes 

of induction, in each of which the cross-section is small, so 

that B and H may be taken as uniform over any one cross 

Bcction of the (small) tube. The relation which we establish 

for each small tube may easily be extended to apply to the 

whole magnetic circuit, which is built up of such small tubes 

placed side by side. Let a be the area of cross-section at any 

part of the small tube, and B the magnetic induction there. 

The flux in the tube is B «. If /x be the permeability of the 

p 
flubstance, the magnetic force H at the same place is -~; hence^ 

flux^B^^ 

Multiply each side by an indefinitely short length of the tube 

^lax—^Hdl. 
lis 

Integrate both sides, remembering that the flux is constant at 
all sections ; 

flux X / — z=z IHdl = magnetomotive force, 

J fJL8 J 

when the integration is extended round the whole circuit; 

magnetomotive force 
hence, flux= rdi 

J fJL8 

The meaning of the denominator may be most readily seen 
if we write p for — and call p the specific magnetic resittanee of 
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the aabstance. Then ^ — ia evidently the magnetic resistance 

ot that portion of the magnetio circuit which has the length d I 
and the cross section e. The idea, of magnetic resistance is intio- 
doced here in a sense strictly analogous to the idea of electric 
reaiatance in the electric circuit. The specific magnetic resiat- 
ance p ia the analogue of the specific resistance to conductioa 
— namely, the resistance of a piece of the conductor of unit 

length and unit area of croas-Bection. The quantity lc_ i» 

BimpJy the sum of the reaiatances of succesBive short portions. 
ot the length of the circuit. We may, therefore, write tha 
equation of the perfect magnetic circuit thua — 

n magnetomotive force 

magnetic resistance of the circuit 
which is the magnetic analogue of the familiar equation of 
conduction — 

_ . electromotive force 

current = . 

conduction resistance of circuit 

There ia, however, this reservation to be borne in mind in. 

pursuing the analogy. In the conduction circuit the specific 

resistance of the material is not a fanction of the current — that 

is to any, its value ia independent of the amount of the 

.current. In the magnetic circuit p and p. are fiuictiona of the 

flux, for they depend on the value ot B. More than that, 

they may have many possible values even when the value of 

B is assigned, for they depend not only on the euating magnetic 

induction, but on the previous magnetic history of the piece. 

But the equation of the magnetic circuit will be correct and 

intelligible if we de&ne p as nothing more or less than the value 

I which the quotient — happens to have at that place in the 

I oirouit to which reference is made ; and if we define p as the 

I reciprocal of that quantity, or — , we may have a magnetic 

I circuit in which there is no magnetomotive force, but in which 
I there is (residual) magnetic flux. In that case the " magnetic 
I resiBtance " of the circuit must vanish, and the mean value of 
I ji must be zero. We may even have a magnetic circuit in 
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which the direction of the flux is (on account of past mag- 
netisation) opposite to the direction of the magnetomotive 
force, which implies a negative value of [i and of p. 

In most of the cases to which the conception of the magnetic 
circuit may be usefully applied, the effects of previous magnetic 
sations are absent or negligible, so that the values of /x which 
are to be used are the permeabilities which are derived from 
the ordinary curve of magnetisation (for the particular material 
of the circuit) — that is to say, from the curve which expresses 
the relation B to H when H is progressively increased from 
zero and the metal is free of magnetism to begin with. 

In many instances the circuit may be treated as (very ap- 
proximately) made up of a series of portions, in any one of 
which ft is constant and s is constant. Thus, calling ^ the 
length of one of these portions, /u^ its permeability, and s^ its 
cross-sectional area, l^ the length of the next, fi^ its permea- 
bility, and 82 its sectional area, and so on, we have 

n __ magnetomotive force 
A_ + A- + A. + &c. 

as many terms being taken in the denominator as are needed 
to complete the circuit. 

And if the object is to express the value of the induction at 
any place in the circuit in terms of the magnetomotive force, 
we have only to divide the flux by the area of crossHsection 
there. Thus, if it is wished to express B^, the induction in 
the first portion of the circuit, where the area of section is «^, 
we have 

n _flux_ magnetomotive force , 

Or, again, if what is wanted be to calculate the number of 
ampere turns which are required to' produce a stated magnetic 
flux in a magnetic circuit made up of a series of portions of 
which the lengths, sections, and permeabilities are known, we 
may And the magnetomotive force from the formula 

magnetomotive force = flux x | — ^ + -^ + — ^ + &c. |, 
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md then find the number of ampere turns by dividing the 
' jnagnetomotive force by O-iir. This is, in effect, the problem 
which ia attacked in calculating the winding of the field- 
magneta of a dynamo. The problem is analogous to that 
-of finding the eleotromotire force neoessary to drive a stated 
rrent through a circuit composed of a series of conductors of 
■■which the specific resistances, the lengths, and the cross-sections. 




155. Farticnlar Cases: Continuous Ring wonnd nnl- 
innly and otherwise. ^The utility of the idea of the magnetic 
circuit will be apparent when we consider one or two examples. 
Take first the case, already familiar, of a uniform ring 
uniformly wound with a magnetising coil of N turns. Let / be 
the length of the ring, measured round any circle within the 
ig parallel to the sides. The magnetic force at all points of 

nich a circle is , and the line-iategral of this, or the 

lagnetomotive force, is 4 n- C N. If * be the area of cross- 

:sectioD, the magnetic resistance of the ring is — , and the flux, 
us 

which is equal to the magnetomotive force divided by the 

4^CN 



IVe might, of course, have derived this expression for the 
iux otherwise, namely : — 

flux = Bs = /iHs= i— . 

The hne-iutegral of magnetic force has the same value for 

ill lines that thread through the magnetising coil. Moreover, 

lie magnetic force H is itself constant at all points of the 

circle I, parallel to the side» of the ring ; so that the liue- 

integral is H /. To compare the values of H at different 

points in the substance of the ring, at distances r,, r^ &c., 

Birom the axis of the ring, we have Hi ^i = H2 t.^, li = 2-irrj, 

^bnd l^ = 2-irr^; hence, H^r^ = H^r^. In other words, the 

^Koagnetic force due to uniform winding on a uniform circular 
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ring varieB aorosB an; sectioa in iuTerse proportion to thff 
distanoe of the point from the axis of the ring. {See § 57, 
ante.) 

In the oase of a uniformly-wound uniform ring there iB no 
apeoial advantage in applying the conception of the magnatio 
circuit. The results to which it leads are obtained, with, no- 
less ease, by considering the magnetisation and magnetic force 
at any individual point of the metal. But it should be noted 
that the coaception of the magnetic circuit makes it possible- 
to avoid any use of, or reference to, the quantity H. We have- 
derived the notion of magnetomotive force from that of mag- 
netic force, by taking the line-integral of H round the magnetic 
circuit. But that is by no meaaa a necessary order of ideas ;. 
nor is the notion of H indispensable in the treatment of the 
subject. The magnetomotive force may be defined without 
reference to it, and the Qui may be stated in terma of the 
magnetomotive force and magnetic resistance, so that all use of 
H may be excluded. It is even theoretically possible to treat 
all cases of magnetisation in the same way. With a magnetised 
bar, for instance, the magnetic circuit is completed through 
the surrounding non-magnetic medium, and a sufficiently 
powerful analysis might determine the reaiatance of the- 
cii'Guit, and so allow the relation of magnetic flux to mag- 
netomotive force to be treated without any allusion to the 
magnetic force at individual points of the bar. But tO' 
apply this method universally, though theoretically possible, 
is quite impracticable ; and there are very many problems 
in regard to which the older modes of viewing the subject, 
described in earlier chapters, are iufiniteiy more convenient. 
The student must not think to abandon the conaideration. 
of magnetic force and magnetisation at individual points 
because he finds that the notion ot the magnetic circuit 
is remarkably useful in certain cases, and has, in theory, no' 
limits to its application. Its real value lies in the fact that 
by it« help problems which would otherwise be intractable' 
may be solved with sufficient exactness for practical purposes. 
To trace, for example, from point to point in the core of a 
transformer or the field magnets of a dynamo the value ot H, 
and so determine the magnetisation, would be a task the diffi- 
culty of which would be prohibitive. But by applying in sucli 
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cases the method of the magnetic circuit, a solution is readily 
arrived at — not, indeed, a rigorous solution, but one that satis- 
fies the requirements of the electrical engineer. 

In the case dealt with above — ^that of a uniform ring uni- 
formly wound — the metal of the ring forms a perfect magnetio 
circuit. None of the Itues of induction stray into surrounding 
fipaoe ; the ring itself is a tube of induction, and the flux ia 
4)0nBtant at all cross sections. 

Suppose, however, that, instead of being uniformly wound, 
fart of the ring, Q, ia bare and the magnetising coil is heaped up ' 




 on tfie other part P (Fig. 131). In that case the flui through P ia 
greater than the flus through Q.for some of the lines of induction 
which thread through the coil close themselves by passing not 
-through the bare part of the ring but through surrounding space 
in the manner indicated by the dotted lines. The ring is now 
An imperffM magnetic circuit. If, however, the material is very 
jiermeable, like soft wrought iron (the magnetic permeability of 
which, when not too strongly magnetised, is some two or three 
-thousand times as great as permeability of air), and if the ring 
is short— that is to say, if its diameter is not too great in com- 
parison with the dimensions of its section — this leakage of lines  
<A induction into surrouading space will take place to only t, ' 
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yery limited extent ; by far the greater number of the linev 
through P will complete their circuit within the substanoe of 
the ring, and the flux at Q will be only a yery little less than 
the flux at P. We may, therefore, in fiuoh a case, as a first- 
approximation, treat the flux in the ring aa constant, and apply 

the equation of the perfect magnetic circuit, flux » -— ^ ,. 

to find it. This quantity is, in &ct, slightly less than the flur 
in the part P, because the resistance of the actual magnetic- 
circuit is a trifle less than that of the ring, through the 
"shunting" of a part of the ring by the surrounding air. On 
the other hand, the flux, as calculated aboye, is greater ihasL. 
the true flux at Q. 

The case is analogous to that of a conducting circuity which 
instead of being perfectly insulated is immersed in a poorly 
conducting fluid. Imagine a ring of copper with a seat of 
electromotiye force at P to be immersed in a liquid, the con- 
ductivity of which is only one two-thousandth or one three- 
thousandth of the conductivity of copper. The current at Q will* 
be only a little less than the current at P; the current whicb 
leaks into the surrounding fluid will be an inconsiderable part 
of the whole. We must repeat the proviso that the ring is shorty 
in other words, that the surface through which leakage occurs- 
is not very great in comparison with the area of cross section 
through which what we may call legitimate conduction occurs. 

The advantage of regarding the iron ring as a magnetic circuity 
nearly, though not quite, perfect, is at once apparent when one 
considers how difficult it would be to determine directly the 
magnetic force (^ at individual points. In the case of a 
uniformly wound ring there is no difficulty in determining H| 
because the magnetic force is then wholly due to the mag- 
netising coil. In the present case H is by no means due to the 
coil only. The coil acting alone would produce a strong 
magnetic force at points within and close to it, and would 
produce very little magnetic force in more distant portions of 
the ring. But we know that H must actually be pretty nearly 
uniform throughout the ring, because the magnetisation is 
pretty nearly uniform. What tends to equalise H is the free 
magnetism in the ring itself — ^the free magnetism which exists in 
consequence of the very fact that the flux is not quite uniform* 
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The magnetic force at any point is due partly to the action 
of the free magnetism and partly to the action of the coilj at 
points within and near the coil the free magnetism diminiBhes 
H by opposing the action of the coil, but at points on the 
bare side of the ring augments H. It is just because the ring 
is not a perfect magnetic circuit — because there ia some leakage 
of the flus into surrounding space — that the magnetic force 
(and, therefore, the induction) is fairly uniform all round. In 
a. abort ring of very permeable substance, a alight variation in 
the flus from point to point of the ring implies the existence of 
enough tree magnetism to correct very nearly that eiccBsive 
inequality in the magnetic force which is produced by the 
magnetiaing coil ; in other words, the circuit then establishes 
itself with but little leakage. 

g 156. Eing Magnet with an Air Gap, — We shall neit con- 
sider a m^netic circuit consisting of a uniform iron ring, in 
which a narrow radial crevasse has been out. When the ring is 
magnetised there is some leakage of lines of induction through 
its sides into surrounding space, especially near the crevasae, 
but most of the lines go directly across the crevasse. We 
may conceive the magnetic circuit of the ring to be completed 
— thougb not quite perfectly — by a plate of air filling the 
crevasse, ot the same area of cross-section as the ring 
itself. The lines of induction spread somewhat in crossing the 
crevasse, and a closer approximation to the condition of a per- 
fect circuit would, therefore, be reached by supposing the plate 
of air to have an area of cross-section rather larger than the 
cross-section of the ring, the extent of this enlargement being 
dependent on the thickness of the crevasse. In the case which 
we postulate, however, the crevasse is very narrow, and it will 
suffice to take its area of section aa no more than equal to that 
of the ring. Let s be the area of section, / the mean length of 
the complete ring (before the crevasse is cut), and 8 1 the (small) 
mean thickness of the crevasse. Let the ring be magnetised, 
as before, by a coil of N turns, carrying a current C. The per- 
meability of the ring is n, and that of the gap is unity. Then, 

Flux = ""gPstomotive force ~-^ — _ 47rCK^g 

magnetic resistance ^ + — ~ i-^6^(^-l) 
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4 IT C N 118 

If there had been no gap, the flux would have been — ^. 

V 

The effect of removing a short length, 8 I, of the iron, and cmb- 
Btituting air as the material through which the magnetic circuit 
is completed, is to increase the resistance of the circuit as much 
as it would be increased by the addition of a length of iron 
equal to 8 / (/x - 1). 

§ 157. Comparison of a Split-Bing with a& EUipsoid. — ^It is 

interesting to compare the case of a ring in which there is a 
gap with that of an ellipsoid of finite length.* In the ellip- 
soid, as we have already seen (§ 26), the free magnetism pro- 
duces a self-demagnetising force, which is proportional to the 
amount of magnetisation, and opposes the action of the mag- 
netising coil. If we call H the true magnetising force acting 
on the metal, and H' that part of the magnetising force which 
is due to the action of the coil alone, then 

H = H-NI, 

where I is the intensity of magnetisation, and N is a numerical 
factor, the value of which depends on the relation of the length 
of the ellipsoid to its transverse dimensions. "We shall see that 
a precisely similar formula may be obtained for the ring with a 
gap by treating it as a nearly perfect magnetic circuit. 

Since the magnetisation of the cut ring is very nearly 
uniform, the actual magnetic force in the iron, which is the 
resultant of that due to the coil and that due to the free mag- 
netism, must also be very nearly uniform. Call this force H| 
and call H' the magnetising force due to the coil alone, which 

(on the supposition that the coil is uniformly wound) is — - — • 

inen n ^= ^^ {Z + 8/(fi-l}/i« ^ + 5/0^-1)' 

and H' = li^. 

Therefore, H' i = H {i + S i (/x - 1)}, 

H-»H{l+ii(/*-l)}, 



See a Paper by H. E. J. G. du Boia, Phil. Mag,, Vol. XXX., 1890, p. 335, 
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wince ^ = 4jrK + ], K being the magnetic " BnBceptibilityj" or -,. 

M 

P«ioe, H'-H + *"^^^l, 

The factor i^ therefore takes the place of the factor N 

in the formula for ellipBoids. Its magnitude depends on the ^^^| 
proportion of the width of the crevasse to the whole length of ^^H 
the circuit. ^^^| 

Taking the caae of a circular ring, this proportion may be 
•expressed by reference to the angular aperture of the crevasse 
—that is to say, the angle subtended by the crevaase at the 

-centre. CaJling this angle a in degrees, = ™ and N == -5^. 
I 360 360 

The following table has been calculated by Du Bois, to show 
vhat aperture of crevasse in a circular ring produces the same 
•fielf-demaguetising force as exists in ellipsoids of certain stated 
elongations :— 


SEbtio of Length to Diameter 
of Ellipsoid. 


FaetOT 
N. 


Equivalent Aptrturo in 
CirBuUr lline (degrees). 


20 
30 
40 
50 
100 


0-0848 
0'0432 
0-0^6G 
O'OISI 
O'OOoi 


2-41 

0-76 
0-53 
0-15 


It is scarcely necessary to add that the self-demagnetising 
•force which is introduced by the presence of the crevasse affects 
the residual magnetism of the ring as well as the induced 
magnetism, precisely as it does in the ellipsoid. When the 

magnetism causes a reversed force to act on the metal, the 

-value of which is li^ l„ where 1, ia the residual intensity of 

magnetism. This prevents the residual magnetism from 
being nearly so great as it would be were the ring complete— 
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indeed, a very narrow crevasse is sufficient almost wholly to 
destroy the (otherwise very great) residual magnetism of a soft 
iron ring. For example, in a ring of soft ann^ed iron, which,, 
when uncut, would retain, after being strongly magnetised, a 
residual induction, B,, of 12,000 units, the presence of a gap- 
only half a degree wide will reduce the residual yalue of the^ 
induction to about 1,000. 

§ 158. Oraphic Representation of the Influence of a Naxrow^ 
Gap. — The influence of a narrow gap, both in resisting mag- 
netisation and in promoting demagnetisation, is best seen by 
resorting to the graphic construction which has been already 
explained in relation to ellipsoids and long rods (§ 48). Let 
CLy a^a (Fig. 132) be curves of magnetisation (curves of I and 
H) for the iron of which the ring is composed. Find the 

factor N, equal to — - — , and draw the line A, so that 

V 

A M (drawn parallel to the axis along which H is measured, 
and interpreted on the scale of H) shall be to M as — - — L 

V 

is to I. Then the intercepts between M and A represent 
the values of the self-demagnetising force, due to the corre- 
sponding values of I, and if we wish to represent the relation? 
of the magnetism to the magnetising force produced by the 
coil alone (the force which has been called H' above), we- 
have only to draw a diagram in which the lines a, a, a are 
sheared into the position 6, 6, 6 by taking the abscissas from 

A instead of from M, or, in other words, by adding — ?! 

to H in every case. Thus, any point F in the new curve 
is found from the corresponding point P by taking 
P' R = P R + Q R. The residual magnetism, which was S in 
the ring without a gap, is reduced to S' in the ring with 
a gap. If the object of the construction had merely been- 
to find the residual magnetism, S', that could have been 
done more readily by drawing T inclined at the same 
angle as A, but on the other side of the axis of I, to meet 
the descending curve a, and projecting S' from the point of 
intersection of T with the curve. The same construction 
will, of course, serve to find the residual magnetism of ellipsoids,. 
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or of long rods, whioh ma.j be treated aa approzimating tO' 
ellipsoids.* 

la Fig. 132 we have supposed that the magnetisatioa of the 
iron is exhibited b; means of a curve of I and H. I^ instead 
of this, the ourve of B and H were given, a similar graphio 
construction would still serve to show the effect of the gap. 
B-H. 



Since I — ° " , the self demagnetising force N I = N '. ~ Tl)^ 
which, in a veiy permeable substance like iron, is practically 




equal to - 



Fm. X32. 
., since B is very great compared with H. Sub- 
The 



I 



I 



line A has, therefore, to be drawn, in a diagram of B and H, at 
Bucb an inclination that when M represents B, M A is — - — 
.B-H„ 



IVom the equation H = H' - N I, by substituting - 



we have 



H=H'-y{B-H), 

H'i~ H(:-so+BS?. 



4ff 



2 for I, 



* This coDstructJoD, for finding the residual m>giietiam o( eUipsoids, is- 
given by J. Hopkioson, PhU, Tram., 1886, p. 465. 
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H' {is 4 IT G N ; it is the line-integral of the magnetic force taken 
round the whole circuit, or, in other words, the magnetomotiTe 
force. H is the magnetic force in the iron, and H (Z - 3 Q is that 
part of the line-integral which is taken through meti^. B is 
equal to the magnetic force in the gap, and therefore B 5 ^ is that 
part of the line-integral that is taken through air. The equation 
might evidently have been written down directly ; it expresses 
the simple fact that the line integral for the complete circuit 
is made up of two parts, in one of which — ^namely, the iron, 
whose length is l-B I — the magnetic force has the sensibly 
•uniform value H, while in the other — ^namely, the gap whose 
length is 81 — the magnetic force has the sensibly uniform 
value B. We have derived it otherwise, in order to accustom 
the student to observe the connection between the treatment 
•of the ring as a magnetic circuit and that other treatment 
which deals with the magnetic condition at individual points. 
Jn the language of the magnetic circuit, H (I -SI) represents 
that part of the whole magnetomotive force which is used 
in overcoming the magnetic resistance of the iron, and BBl 
represents the remainder of the magnetomotive force, which is 
used in overcoming the resistance of the gap. In soft iron, if 
^he gap is of any considerable width, its resistance is so great 
compared with that of the iron that nearly the whole magneto- 
motive force is used in forcing the induction across the gap. ' 

§ 159. Graphic Bepresentation of the Belation of Flux to 
Magnetomotive Force. — In dealing with the magnetic circuit 
as a whole, it is convenient to modify and generalise the 
.graphic construction exemplified in Fig. 132, by drawing the 
abscissas to represent the whole magnetomotive force, and the 
'Ordinates to represent the whole magnetic flux in the manner 
first described by J. and E. Hopkinson.^ Such a curve may 
•obviously be derived for any part of a magnetic circuit from 
the curve of induction and magnetic force for the material 
by multiplying the induction by the area of section s to 
find the whole flux, and by multiplying the magnetic force by 
the length of the piece to find the magnetomotive force re- 
quired for the magnetisation of that part of the circuit. Then, 
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by graphioally summing the HbEcisBas for auccessiye parts oF any 
composite magnetic circuit, the whole tnagnetoraotive foroe is- 
represented in relation to the flux. An example will make the 
method intelligible. Take, as before, the case of an iron ring 
ot uniform section with a gap iu it, the length of the gap being 
S I, and that of the iron I -SI. From the curve of B and H 
for the metal of which the ring is formed — which we suppose 
to be known— draw the curve P (Fig. 133), for the iron, in 
hich any ordinate, Pp, ia the flus, B a, and the correspond- 
ing abscissa, Op, is H {l-S I). Next draw the curve Q 



_R/_ Q^_ _R 

O P 1 



MAGNETOMOrive FORCE. 
Fio. 133. 

for the gap, in which the ordinate Qj ia again Bs, and the 
corresponding absci^a g is the magnetomotive force required 
far that part of the cirimit, namely BBl. The line Q 
is evidently straight, as it relates to a non-magnetic substance 
in which induction is proportional to magnetic force. Then 
draw the resultant curve O R, in which for each ordinate 
the abscissa ia the aum of the abscissas of the curves already 
drawn, namely, 0r==0p^-0q. Or is the magnetomotive 
foroe required for iron and gap together, and the curve R 
sfaowB the relation of the flux to the magnetomotive force ia 
the circuit as a whole. 
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Moreover, the construction may be applied with equal 
facility to the descending limb of the curve, or to exhibit the 
behaviour of the circuit in any cycle of magnetisation. In the 
line R the descending and ascending limbs coincide ; in the 
iron part of the circuit the ascending and descending limbs 
•have to be drawn separately, and the process of summing the 
abscissas has to be applied successively to each limb (as in Fig. 
132) in order to determine a curve which will show the effects of 
hysteresis in the magnetic circuit as a whole, and all the varia- 
tions of magnetic flux under cyclic variations of magnetomotive 
force. 

Again, the method may evidently be extended to magnetic 
•circuits of a more complicated form, containing, let us say, 
successive pieces of different material, of lengths Z^, l^ l^, &o,, 
•and sections 8^, «2f '31 <^c. We must know, to begin with, the 
<;urve of B and H for each material. From these curves draw 
A set of curves in which the ordinates are respectively B ^i, 
B 821 B 83, &c., and the abscissas are H^ Z^, H2 Zg, H3 Z3, &c. The 
required curve of flux and magnetomotive force for the whole 
•circuit will be found by compounding these curves ; that is to 
say, by drawing a curve in which, for a given ordinate, the 
abscissa is the sum of the abscissas of the separate curves. 
The complete curve exhibiting what happens when the complex 
<;ircuit is carried through a cyclic process of magnetisation may 
be found in this way, provided the cyclic curves for each of the 
materials are determined beforehand. 

§ 160. Application to Dynamos. — A principal use of this 
method is to determine the magnetomotive force, and conse. 
quently the number of ampere-turus, required to produce a 
stated magnetisation in a circuit made up of pieces the dimen- 
sions and magnetic qualities of which are known. The method 
was, in fact, invented by J. and E. Hopkinson as a means of 
solving practical problems in the design of a dynamo, where 
the magnetic circuit is made up of (1) the cores of the field 
magnets, (2) the yoke, (3) the pole pieces, (4) the core of the 
armature, and (5) the non-magnetic spaces on either side of the 
armature core, between it and the pole pieces. This last is much 
the most important item in the resistance of the circuit. The 
magnetic circuit of a dynamo is far from perfect, and the 
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got the effective length and effective oroes-section of 
subject to some uncertainty, so that the results are 
no more than rather roughly approximate. To pursue this 
application in detail would he beside our present purpose : the 
student should in any case refer to the original Paper,* One 
point, however, must be briefly mentioned, being of general 
interest in relation to other magnetic circuits as well as to the 
■circuit of the dynamo. 

. the dynamo circuit the flus is by no means uniform 
L.tiiroughout ; there is much leakage. The flus is greatest in the 
Kjnagnet limbs, which are the seat of the magnetomotive force, 
4 considerably less. Its value in the 
 OLrmature is, however, the matter of chief interest in the prao' 
f*ical problem. CaUing Fj the value of the flus in the 
irmature, the fluses F^, Pj, &c., in other parts of the oirouit 
piay be expressed by the use of factors jj, q^, &c., such that 
= 33 ^11 ^"^ ^'* °'^' These factors are sometimes 
sailed coefficients of leakage ; in tbe case considered they are 
r than unity. They may be found experimentally by com- 
paring the forces ballistically by means of induction coils wound 
at different places in tbe circuit, or by measuring directly the 
number of stray lines ot induction in the air round about the 
Lfleveral portions. They are not strictly constant, but tend to 
lincreaae when the flux approaches saturation. Wlen they are 
■'known, we may obtain a better approximation to the true 
■equation of the magnetic circuit by writing 



n-CN- 



2 + &c., 



V/i,Si 1K2S2 Ihh f 

% 161. Bar and Yoke. — In speaking of applications of the idea 
I. of the magnetic circuit, we may revert briefly to the arrange- 
 inent of bar and yoke, first used by Hopkinson in experiments 
Lon susceptibility, and described above in g§ 58-59, Figs, 26 and 
The function of the yoke is to make the bar form part ot 

* Zoo. otf .- see also a Paper by E. Hopkinsou on the " General Theory of 
Machines," Kep. Brit, Assoc, 1887, p. &14. lUference elioulil nbobe 
Prof. 3. P. ThoQipaoD'a " Treatise on Dynaino-Elactric UachiOM." 
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a nearly perfect magnetic circuit, of which the resistance of 
the bar itself is nearly the whole resistance. Let ^ be the- 
effective length of the bar, which is somewhat greater than its- 
clear length within the yoke (since there is a gradual spreading- 
out of the lines of induction where the bar penetrates the yoke),^ 
and let 8^ be the cross-section of the bar. Let I2 be the length 
of the return path of the lines through the yoke, and s^ the 
cross section of the return path, which is the sum of the cross 
sections of the two sides of the yoke. Let N, as usual, be the 
number of turns of the magnetising coil, which is wound on th& 
bar. Then, by the principle of the magnetic circuity 



4irCN = Fluix^A_ + i\ 

V/h«l /*2«2/ 



where B^ is the magnetic induction within the bar. The- 
fluz, B^ «i, is the quantity which the ballistic test measures. 
The equation may be written 



Now H, the true magnetic force acting on the bar, is 

4irCN 



Bi. 

— y 



hence H 



A*2»2 

The magnetic resistance of the block therefore virtually adds- 
a small piece to the length of the rod — a piece, namely, whose 

length is ^^L^ L, and the effect is that the actual magnetic force^ 

is equal to the force due to the magnetising solenoid — - — 

miwas a small correction, the amount of which may be written^ 
thus : 

u^4jn^CN_Biji^2 

This correction may be made insignificantly small by using 
for the yoke a material of the greatest possible permeability^ 
and giving it an area of section very many times greater than^ 
that of the bar.* 

 See Hopkinson, Phil, Trans,, 1885, p. 458. 
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The amount of tho correction is not constant, even when ei- 
preeeed as an addition to the length of the bar, for ^ and /t^ are 
fanctioQB of the magnetic state of the bar and yoke reapectively, 
Knd bear no constant proportion to each other. In all that baa 
been written regarding the magnetic circuit, /t has simply this 
meaning, that it is the ratio of the induction which happens to 
exist at the moment to the magnetic force which happens to 
exist at the moment. The value of the correction depends, 
therefore, not merely on the magnetic force actually in opera- 
tion, but on the previous magnetisation of the circuit. The cor- 
rection may, of course, be very completely made by the graphiff 
process which has been described, provided we have data from 
which to draw a curve of B and H for the material of the yoke. 

We have spoken of this magnetic circuit as if it were wholly 

made up of the bar and the yoke. In fact, however, there is 

another constitneutj the importance of which will be more 

apparent presently. This is the joint at each end of the bar ; 

etween the bar and the yoke. We shall see immediately that 

joint, that is to say, a discontinuity in the substance of the 
magnetic circuit — even when there is no perceptible apace 
separating the parts — interposes some resistance. Its effect is 
equivalent to that of a very narrow air-gap. 

Acting like an air-gap, each joint in tho circuit tends to shear 
over the curve of magnetisation, and one effect is that the 
Teeidual magnetism of the circuit is reduced. This is a rather 
■eriouB objection to the use of the yoke for determining the 
permeability of soft iron. 

g 162. fflfcignetic Eesiatanco of Joints. — The fact that a joint 

>EferB magnetic resistance seems to have been first noticed by 

f St J. Thonaaon and H. V. Newall, who found that when an iron 

|1>ar was cut in two, and the pieces were put in contact, the 

luaceptibility of the bar was considerably reduced.* 

In the following experiraentat a tolerably full examinatioa 

ime made of the influence of a joint in adding msignetio resists 

I ance to an iron bar, both when the Biu:faces of the joint were 

• Proe. Oimi. Phil. Soc., 1837. 

Q the Influence of a Plane of Transverse SecUon on the Mognetao 
nlnlity of an Iran Bar " (by the writer uid W. Low).— PM. Xag., 
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placed in simple contact, and when they were pressed close by 
externally applied force. The bar was a turned piece ol 
wrought iron, 0*79 cm. in diameter, and it was tested by 
the ballistic method within a yoke which allowed a clear 
length of 12'7cms. of the bar to be exposed. Over the whole 
of this length a magnetising coil was uniformly wound: 
the magnetising forces which will be stated below are the 
forces due to this coil. The area of cross-section which the 
yoke provided for the return of lines of induction outside 
the bar was more than one hundred times greater than the 
cross-section of the bar; nearly the whole magnetic resist- 
ance of the circuit was, therefore, that of the bar itself, and 
of the joint, or joints, in it. The magnetisation of the bar was 
tested by observing the transient current induced in a small 
secondary coil, wound at the middle of the length, when the 
current in the magnetising coil was reversed. Successive obser- 
vations were made in this way, with magnetising currents that 
were progressively increased, to determine in each case a curve 
connecting B in the bar with the magnetising force of the coiL 
The bar was first tested without any cut, and then when 
cut in the middle into two parts, the ends of which were care- 
fully scraped to form true planes before being put into contact. 
The truth of the surfaces which formed the joint was tested 
by comparison with a Whitworth surface-plate. Notwith- 
standing the closeness of contact which this procedure ensured, 
the joint was found to offer a very appreciable amoimt of 
resistance, as the following figures will show : — 

Table XXVL — Influence of a smooth joint in reducing the 

magnetic induction in an iron bar. 



^r J * * 




Magnetic Induction B. 


Magnetising 








force due to 
solenoid. 


Bar 


Bar cut in 


two pieces with surfaces of 


uncut. 


the joint 


faced to be true planes. 


4 


3,950 




3,000 


6 


6,900 




5,300 


8 


9,250 




7,400 


10 


10,900 




9,150 


15 


13,260 




12,000 


20 


14,300 




13,500 


30 


15,200 




14,900 

• 
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63. Oalcnlatlon of tlie EqniTalent Air-gap. — The ia- 

a of a joint in adding magnetic resistanoe may be con- 
Teniently expressed by calculating the width of an air-gap 

lich would have the same reaistance, assuming the permea- 
Inlity of the metal itself to he wholly unaffected by cutting. 
The width of the equivalent air-gap is readily found in the 
following way* : — 

Let Hi' be the magnetising force due to the solenoid when 
(■the bar is uncut, and H^' the magnetising force due to the 
solenoid when the bar is cut, both for the same value of B. 
Xet I be the length of the bar, and s its area of cross-section. 
Let X be the width of the air-gap eiiuivalent in magnetic 
«esistance to the joint. Then, by the principle of the mag- 
uetio oiiouit 

B is the same in both caaes, /i. is the SEune. Hence, 

.nd ,AH^-».V. 

id X, we have therefore to draw curves of B and Hi' and of 
B and Hg', and measure the horizontal distance from one curve 
"to the other, that is to say, the difference of H' for the same 
value of B. The quantity Hi I is the magnetomotive force 
-that suffices to produce the induction B when the bar is uncut. 
The quantity (Hj — Hj') I is the additional magnetomotive 
iorce that is required to force the same induction B through 
the joint. 

In Fig. 134, the curves are drawn for the experiment which 
has just been quoted, and the values of Hg' *- Hj'are represented 
t>y the broken line at the side of the figure. This line is not far 



In the Paper from which theae experimenta lu^ quoted an erronBous 
{irocedure was followed in calculadiig the width □{ the equivalent air-gap. 
Tor had tbe sSect of making the gap appear to diminish in tbick- 
fiera afl the magnetiBatioD was Btrnm^thened. The Ggurea given here ar6 
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from straight — which impUw that the width of the eqaiTftlenfr 
air-gap ia not tax from oonstant throughout the range of valiiw 
of B with which the experimeat deals. The broken enrre 
does, indeed, incline slightly oatwards at the higher valuM of B, 
implying a greater width of equivalent air-gap in the region of 
strong magnetisation ; but it may be questioned whethar this 
slight deviation from stnightness may not be due to errots of 
observation. A very alight error in the Taloe ot B in one or 
other of the two ourres would suffice to aooonnt for it ; and in 
another precisely umilar experiment, made with snotiier bar, 
the line showing valnes of Hj'-Hi' actually bends slt^tly 
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Fio. 134. — Influence of a SmooOi J 



imeardt at high values of B. It appears, then, that the joint is 
equivalent, in magnetic lesistancej to a narrow gap of mt, the 
width of which is at least not far from oonstant. The following 
are the widths of this gap calculated for the experiment of 
Table XXVL and Fig. 134. 

'WldUi of equiTileDt ilr- 
B. Bq> in oentimatna, 

4,000 0-0026 

6,000 0-0030 

8,000 00031 

10,000 00031 

12,000 0-0036 

14,000 00037 



WIDTH OF BqUlTALBNT GAP. 



' The corree ponding quantities in tuiother and quite indep 
dent experiment, made frith a different iron bar, were : — 
Width of equiTalant 



ir-gap II 

6,000 00043 

8,000 00041 

10,000 00036 

12,000 00030 

In this caae, as in the other, the ends of the bar after 
Iwing cut were carefully brought to the condition of true 
planes. 

We may take a width of 0'0033cma. to represent fairly the 
■equivalent gap in the first caae, and 0'0036cnis. in the 
second. These figures agree with one another as well as the 
circumstances of the measurement would lead one to expect. 
The equivalent gap is not very wide, but it is difficult to 
believe that the surfaces of the metal were actually separated 
by even this narrow space. It seems more probable that the 
magnetic resistance of the joint is due in part to a diminished 
permeability in the metal itself at and close to each surface, 
snd this conjecture receives some support, as may appear later, 
from the theory which ascribes the process of magnetisation to 
the rearrangement of molecular groups. 

gI64. Influence of Oompression on the Magnetic Resist- 
ance of a Joint.— Other experiments in the same series'' were 
directed to examine how the magnetic resistance of a joint ia 
affected when the surfaces are pressed into close contact. The 
oietbod of the yoke was still employed ; the yoke was placed 
'flo that the bar stood vertically, and compression was applied 
to the bar by moans of a weighted lever at the top, and a stop 
at the bottom, as in Fig. 97, § 123. In experiments of this 
kind it is, of course, necessary to remember that the penaea- 
bility ot the metal itaelf is changed by compressive stress ; the 
influence of the joint is to be tested by comparing the resistance 
of the cut bar under pressure with the resistance of the uncut 
bar under equal pressure. It was found that the efiect of pres- 
aure is to lessen the magnetic resistance of the joint, so much bo, 
indeed, thatwhen the surfaces composing thejoint are true planes, 
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a tolerably strong compressive stress almost wholly destro3rs the 
resistance of the joint, and restores the divided bar all but per- 
fectly to the magnetic condition of an uncut bar. This effect 
was produced almost completely by a stress the intensity of 
which was 226 kilogrammes per square centimetre. Under this 
load a curve of B and H' taken with the cut bar was practically 
indistinguishable from the curve taken with the solid bar. 
Smaller loads only reduced the resistance of the joint without 
making it disappear, and a progressive reduction of the resist-^ 
ance could be traced as the loads were increased. The follow- 
ing table gives the values of B which were observed in an 
iron bar, first when solid and then when cut in two part& 
with faced ends, under various stresses, the magnetising force 
due to the solenoid being brought to the same value (5 C.-G.-S. 
xuiits) in each case. This magnetising force was applied after 
each load had been put on.' 

Table XXVIL — Influence of eomjpresdve stress in reducing the 

magnetic resistance of a joint. 



Stress in kilos, per sq. cm. 


Magnetic Induction B, produced in each case 

by a ma^netiaing force in the coil (H') 

of 5 C.-G.-S. units. 




56-5 
113 
169-5 
226 


Before Cutting. 

5,600 
5,400 
4,700 
4,050 
3,650 


After Cutting.- 

4,700 
4,670 
4,200 
3,800 
3,650 



Here, under the highest stress, the disappearance of the 
joint's resistance was complete for a magnetising force of 5 
C.-O.-S., but imder stronger magnetising forces it was hardly 
so perfect 

In connection with these results it may be noted that the 

(B2\ 
— j, amounting, as it does, to less 

than 1 kilogramme per sq. cm., when B is 5,000, is insig- 
nificant in comparison with the stress produced by external 
loading. 
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1  § 165. Experiments witli Eougli Jointe.— Others of the ei- 
H |>eriraeatB dealt witit baxs which were simply cut in the lathe, 
H without having the cut ends afterwards scraped to the form of 
H true planes. Joints of this kind, which may by comparison be 
H called rough, were found to offer rather more, but not very much 
H more, resistance than a. carefully fitced joint, bo long as the cut 
H bar was tested without compressiou. But under compression 
V- the difference between a rough and a smooth Joint became -very 
manifest ; the resistanee of the rough joint was comparatively 

the most intense stress. 

Table XXVIII. shows the effect of successive cuttings in 

an iron bar, the joints being in every case of this comparatively 
.rough kind. The bar was tested first in the uncut state, then 
■when cut in two parts, then in four parts, and finally in eight 

parts, the ends being put in contact without compression. 

Table XXVIU. — Effect of Successive Cuttings. 


Magnetising 
to solenoid. 




Solid bar. 


Bar cut in 


Bar cut in 
four. 


Bar cut in 

oight. 


7-5 
10 
16 
20 
30 
50 
70 


8,600 
11,000 
13,400 
14,400 
15,350 
16,400 
17,100 


6,900 
9,000 
11,550 
13,000 

14,550 
16,950 
16,840 


4,800 
6,400 

8,900 
10,760 
12,940 
15,000 
16,120 


2,600 
3,770 

5,550 
7,160 
9,800 
13,300 
16,220 


The resultfi of this experiment are also exhibited in Fig, 135, 
irhere the full lines show the relation of B to the magnetising 

 force of the solenoid when the bar was in one, two, four and 
eight pieces. The dotted lines in the same figures refer to a 
further eiperiment, in which a compressive stress of 326 kilos, 
per square cm. was applied, first to the uncut bar, and then 

. to the bar cut in eight pieces. 

Comparing the curves for the uncut bar with and without 

. compression, we see that compressive stress lowers the per- 

1 meability, escept when the magnetisation is strong. In strong 
fields the dotted curve crosses above the plain curve. This gives 
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inoidental eyidenoe of the eziatenoe of a nrenal of the efibot ol 
OOmpressiTe Btreas, oorresponding to tlie "Yillari"r0TenBloftiie 
effect of the tensile stress {m g 120, 124-12G)— « result to be 
anticipated from what we know of the behavionr of iron nndcff 
tensioo. For valaee of B below 16,000, however, oompreasim 




FiQ. 135.— ^Effecto of Sucoeeaive Cuttings on the Magnetic Permeabili^ of 
a Wrouf^t IniQ Bar. 

No load . 

Load of 226 kQoge. per nq. centim. ', 

increases the resistance of the circuit so long as the bar is 
uncut But when applied to the eight pieces, compressiim 
decidedly reduces the resistance of the circuit, even when the 
magnetisation is weak: the dotted curve for the bar cat In 
eight lies considerably above the plane curve. In other 
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iroide, compresBion lowera, though it by no me&na destroya, the 
tesistance of the joints, and when the joints are aa numerouB 
«s they are here, its favourable effect on them more than 
counteracts ita detrimental effect on the permeability of the 
metal itself. When the same teat was applied to the bar in four 
pieces it was found that the two effects of compreBBion came 
near to neutralising each other. 

In the following table the width of the air-gap which would 
give the same resistance as the mean of the seven joints 
(introduced by cutting the bar into eight piecea) has been cal- 
culated by the method deacribed above. The results are 
stated for both caaea — with compression and without com- 
pression. 



Table XXIX.- 


— Width of air-gap 
the mean, of seve 


equivalent in resistance to 
n joints. 


B. 


Without compression. 


kilos, pn- sq. cm. 


8,000 
10,000 
12,000 
14,000 
15,000 


0-0036 
0-0041 

0-0046 
0-0050 
0-0052 


00024 
00031 
0-0036 
0-0041 
0-0041 



It appears then that, in round numbers, the resistance of 
«ach rough joint was nearly the same as that of a film of fur 
O'OOScm. thick when there was no compreasion, and that this 
equivalent film waa only reduced to about 0004cm. when a com- 
prefisive stress was applied which would have been intense enough 
to practically destroy the resistance of the joint had the surfaces 
been carefuUy faced. We have seen that a joint with faced 
Burfaces, tested without compression, is equivalent to a film of 
ftir about 0-003cra. thick. The thickneas of the equivalent film 
in these rough joints aeems to increase a little aa the condition 
of saturation is approached. In the absence of compression a 
smooth joint ia not very greatly better thau a rough one. 
But compression is incompetent to produce, in a rough joint, 
that eitreme closeness of contact which it apparently produces 
in a smooth joint, in cousequenee of which the resistance of the 
wnooth joint almost vanishes. 
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MOLECULAR THEORY. 

§ 166. Molecular Theories : Poisson and Weber. — We knoir 
that when a piece of iron, or other magnetic metal, is mag 
netised, the magnetic state permeates the whole piece. A steel 
bar magnet may be broken up into small pieces, and every 
piece is found to exhibit magnetic polarity. Assuming the 
structure to be molecular, it is inferred that each molecule of 
the magnetised bar is a magnet. Taking a row of molecules in 
the direction of the magnetisation, we have the north pole of 
one contiguous to the south pole of the next, and so on along 
the row — with the result that it is only at the ends of the row 
that free poles appear. Imagine the row to be broken into 
two or more parts, however, and each segment of it has free 
poles at its ends. 

The individual molecules of a magnetised bar, then, are 
magnets, and the question next arises whether they become 
magnets only when the bar is magnetised. Does the process 
of magnetising consist, as Poisson suggested, in making each 
molecule become a magnet ? Or are we to adopt Weber's view, 
according to which the molecules are always magnets, showing 
no aggregate polarity in an unmagnetised piece, only because 
their axes point in all directions at random, but turning into line 
when a magnetising force is applied? According to Poisson, there 
isno need to suppose the molecules capable of moving within the 
bar, but we must suppose that magnetic polarity can be induced 
in the individual molecules. In other words, the question how 
induction happens is only shifted from the bar to the molecule^ 
and is brought no nearer to a solution. According to Weber, 
on the other hand, the molecules are to be conceived as free^ more 
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OF lesB, to turn and take up a new alignment, very much as 
pivoted compasB-needle will turn 'when it is directed bj a mi 
netic field ; but there is no need to imagine auy development 
of polarity within the molecule itself. The Weber molecule is 
a magnet before the force begins to act, and the amount of 
magnetism in it need suffer uo change however widely the mag- 
netism of the bar be altered. Hence Weber's theory esplains 
the process of induction to tbia extent, that it makes the mag- 
netic change of the bar be brought about by a change in the 
position of the molecules, and not by any change in the quality 
oF the molecules : the magnetising process simply consists in 
turning the molecules to face one way. Of the two views, 
Weber's is the one that consorts best with our general uuder- 
Btanding of the characteristics of molecules. Moreover, it 
receives strong support from certain of the known tacts of 
magnetic induction. 

§ 167. Iizperimental Evidence in favom of Weber's Theory 
from the facta of Saturation, &c. — It would be difficult, in 
Poisson's theory, to give any reason for the manner in wLich 
the magnetisation of a magnetic metal tends toward a limit as 
the magnetising force is increased. If the process consists in 
the development of magnetic polarity in the individual 
molecules there is no obvious reason why it should not 
admit of being extended without limit, nor why the 
relation between the magnetism of a bar and the magneti- 
aing force should have the exceedingly complex character it is 
known to possess. We should rather expect to find propor- 
tionality, or something like proportionality, between magnetism 
and magnetising force, and we should not expect to find residual 
magnetism or other phenomena of hysteresis. Weber's theory, 
on the other hand, implies that there must be a limit to the 
intensity of magnetisation. The limit is reached when all the 
.molecules have become turned to face exactly in the direction 
of the applied magnetising force ; no increase of the force 
beyond what is required for that can odd to the magnetisation. 
The fact that a deSnite saturation value is now known to exist* 
adds much probability to Weber's hypothesis. Further, the 

' The evideuua oE this has been fully sUted above (§| 91 to 107). 
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t)rooe88 by which the molecules are supposed to turn hither 
and thither under varying magnetising forces, leaves ample 
room, as we shall presently see, for a satisfactory explanation 
•of all the features which the curves of magnetisation are known 
to present, and the various manifestations of hysteresis become 
intelligible. Again, the effects of vibration in augmenting mag- 
netic susceptibility are readily accounted for in consequence of 
the greater freedom which vibration gives the molecules to hJl 
into line with the magnetising force. Additional evidence is 
furnished by experiments such as that of Beetz^, in which the 
effects were observed of applying a weak magnetising force to 
iron at a time when the molecules were peculiarly free to 
respond to its directive action, namely, while they were in the 
ftct of being deposited by the electrolysis of an iron salt. The 
iron was deposited along a line made by scribing a longitudinid 
scratch on a straight piece of varnished silver wire. The wire 
was immersed in the iron salt, and was placed in a magnetic 
field in such a manner that the lines of force ran in the direc- 
tion of the length. The silver wire formed one pole of an 
electrolytic cell, and it was found that the metal deposited 
on the scratch was so highly magnetised that the subsequent 
application of a much stronger magnetic field failed to aug- 
ment its magnetism more than a very little. The molecules 
had been ranged at the moment when they escaped from im- 
prisonment in the salt, and before they had the opportunity 
of forming fresh entanglements by their action on one ano- 
ther ; just as criminals are said to be most easily diverted 
into regular courses at the moment of their release from 
gaol, before they have time to resume the ties of their 
usual companionship. Not only is Weber's notion of mole- 
cular magnets strongly supported by this experiment of 
Beetz, but the cumulative evidence in its favour which is 
supplied by many facts of more recent observation may be said 
to give it almost conclusive proof. We may even build up a 
model consisting of small permanent magnets, such as Weber's 
theory postulates, in which all the chief characteristics of mag- 
netic induction can be closely imitated. The study of a model 
of this kind leaves little room for doubt that the basis of 

 Pogg, Awn., CXL, 1860, p. 107. 
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Weber's theory, namely, the hypotheBia of permanently mag- 
ttetic moleculeB, is essentially sound. 

Oonstraint of the Molecular IdAgnetB In Weber'ft 
Theory. — It is clear that if the process of magnetic induction ia 
to be explained &a the turning of molecular magnets so that 
they tend to face one way, the molecules must be subject to 
some directive force which prevents them from responding with 
perfect freedom to the magnetising field. Without some such 
constraint they would at once take the direction of the applied 
and the weakest magnetising force would suffice to pro- 
duce saturation. In fact, however, magnetisation goes on pro- 
gressively as the magnetising force is increased, and at every 
atage the direction taken by each molecule ia determined by a 
balance between the force of the field which tends to turn 
the molecule, and some other controlling force which oppose* 
tbe turning. 

Weber supposed that in a piece of virgin iron the axes of the 
molecular magnets point indifferently in all directions, and that 
vhea a magnetising force H is applied, each molecule is 
deflected against a directive force, which tends to restore it to 
its original position. He assumes this force to be that which 
wonld be exerted by a magnetic force of some constant value, 
K, acting in the primitive direction of the molecule's axis*. The 
direction in which the molecule points while the magnetising 
force acts is consequently the direction of the resultant of H and 
K, and when the external force H is removed, the molecule is 
brought back by K to its primitive position. This theory of 
the constraint of the molecules gives no explanation of residual 
magnetism or other manifestations of hysteresis. According to 
it, the magnetic susceptibility should be constant for all values 
of H less than K, and should diminish for higher values of H. 
At the stage when H becomes equal to K, and the proportion- 
ality of magnetisation to magnetising force ceases, the value of 
I should be f of the final or saturation value. This hypothesis 
is inconsistent with the fact that the early part of the ciu;ve of 
8 not straight ; that the susceptibility is small 
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at fint^ and meieaseB with increasing magnetising force, 
indeed^ is an example of hysteresis, and for the phenomena of 
hysteresis the theory, in this form, affords no roonL 

§ 169. Maxwell's Modiflcatioit of Weber's Hypotheaa—To 
remedy this defect Maxwell suggested a further assumption 
based on the analogy of magnetisation to mechanical strain, 
with the object of admitting conditions under which the poeiticm 
of equilibrium of the molecular magnets may be permanently 
altered. He supposes that when a molecule is deflected by 
a magnetising force H it returns completely to its primitiye 
position on the removal of H provided the deflection has been 
less than a certain value, but returns only partially if the 
deflection has exceeded that value. In the latter case its axis, 
when H is removed, remains turned through an angle which 
may be called the permanent set of the molecule. Maxwell has 
examined the consequence of this supposition at some length, 
ftff^itning the molecules in a given piece to be all capable of the 
same or nearly the same amount of elastic deflection, and 
assuming a constant or nearly constant controlling force, K, to 
act on each in the primitive direction of its axis. This hypothesis 
accounts for the existence of residual magnetism, and for some 
of the phenomena of hysteresis ; it fails, however, to explain why 
hysteresis should be found when, after the first application, a 
viagnetising force is removed and reapplied, and its postulates 
about controlling force and the condition of permanent set are 
arbitrary. We shall see presently that by considering the 
action of the molecular magnets upon one another conclusions 
are reached which really embody Maxwell's idea of elastic and 
non-elastic deflection, though the controlling force and the 
amount of elastic deflection are no longer arbitrary and no 
longer the same or nearly the same for all the molecules. 

§ 170. Hypothesis of Frictional Resistance to the Deflection 
of the Molecules, — ^The suggestion has been made by Wiede- 
mann and others that the deflection of Weber's molecular 
magnets is opposed by a species of frictional resistance, which 
not only resists the magnetisation, but accounts for residual 
magnetism and the effects of hysteresis by tending to hold the 
molecules from returning after they have been disturbed. A 
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'<iireotiva force, auah as that postulated by Weber, is, of course, 
Vtill necesBary, Several of the obaerTCd phenomena might be 
adduced as supporting this notioo ; in particular, it harmonises 
well with the effects which are known to be produced by vibra- 
tion and other mechauical disturbance in augmentiug magnetic 
flUBceptibility, and in reducing residual mBgoetiam ; and also 
with the comparative suddenness with which the resistance to 
magnetisation breaks down when a certain stage in the mag- 
netising process is reached. But if the maleDuIes were held 
fast by friction imtil the applied force became sufficiently 
Strong to start them, the susceptibility with respect to very 
feeble forces should he zero, whereas, in fact, it has a small posi- 
tive and initially constant value (gg 86, 87). To make the notion 
of frictional control agree with the facts, it would be necessary 
jsume some further complication, such as that a few of the 
molecules in any given piece are sensibly free from friction, and 
may begin to turn under the influence of the weakest forces. 

g 171. The Constraint of the Molecules duo to their 
Mutual Action as Magnets. — The matter becomes immensely 
siiiiplified if we put aside all these arbitrary postulates re- 
garding controlling force and resistance to turning, and inquire 
what is the character of the constraint the molecules necessarily 
suffer through the forces which they exert on one another in 
■eooaequence of the fact that they are magnets. It appears 
that this constraint is sufficient to account for the observed 
■characteristics of the process of magnetisation, that it completely 
explains hysteresis, and that it at least offers a clue to those 
complicated variations of magnetic quality which are known to 
be caused by the variation of such physical conditions aa 
temperature or stress.* 

In proceeding to consider the equilibrium of the molecules 
under their mutual magnetic forces, it is clear that we cannot 
confine our attention to any one molecule. For the directive 
force that acts on any one molecule depends on the positions of 
the molecules which surround it, and becomes altered when these 
are disturbed. We cannot investigate the equilibrium of the 
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individual without including in the question the equiSibrium of 
its neighbourB. When an external force is applied, they, as 
well as it, are de&ected, and the coiiHtraint they exercise on it 
Buffers change. What must be studied is the uonfiguration of 
the group aa a whole, and the manner in which the group 
becomes distorted, broken up, and rearranged in the process of 
applying and removing an external magnetising force. 

In seeking to find in the mutual constraint excited by the 
magnetic molecules, an explanation of the chaoges of Buacepti- 
bility which are observed as a magnetising force is gradually 
applied to a piece of iron or other magnetic metal, it should be 
borne in mind that the magnetising process may be broadly 
divided into three stages (as was remarked in § 141.), namely, 
the stages A, B, and C of the typical curve (Fig. 136). 




Fra. 13^. 



These admit, in general, of being distinguished from one 
another without difficulty, though the passage from one stage 
to the next is never perfectly abrupt. In some cases, however, 
it is remarkably sharp, as in the curves of Figs. 120 and 121 
(pp. 230, 231), which relate to nickel under torsion, and 
imder a combination of torsion with longitudinal pull. 

In the firat stage the susceptibility is small, and there is 
almost no retentiveness. In the second stage the magnetism 
is acquired with great readiness, and much of it may be retained 
if the force be removed. In the third stage the growth of 
mt^etism is agajn slow, and what is acquired in it does not 
contribute much to the residual magDetisuL We shall see that 
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''these stages &re just such as the molecular theory would lead 
s to anticipate. 

§172. Imaeinary Molecular GronpB. — A Single Pair. — By 

way of leading up to the coDBideratiou of groupB ooaBistiDg of 
many magnetia moleculea, we may begin by thinking of a 




I group which consists of a single pair. Each member of the 
I pair is to be conceived of as a short magnet capable of free 
I rotation about a fixed centre. In the absence of all external 
I magnetic force this pair of molecules will arrange themselves aS 




i |b Pig. 137, with opposed poles exactly in the line joining the 
I centres. Let an external magnetic force, H, now be applied in 
limy direction (Fig. 138). 

If H IB weak the molecules will he but slightly deflected. But 
B H is gradually increased a stage will be reached at which 



the luolecvdeB part company, and &y round into & poBitton 
In which the direction of the magnetic axis of each is neatly 
parallel to H (Fig. 139). 

Encept in special cases perfect parallelism with H will be 
reached only when H becomes indefinitely strong. 

Then aa H is gradually reduced there will at first be little 
change in the configuration, until a stage is reached at which 
a sudden return to the condition of Fig. 138 occurs. This will 
happen at a lower value of H than that which wae needed to 
break up the group of Fig. 138; here we have, in fact, an 
elementary example of hysteresis. If the direction of H is 
chosen so that it is perpendicular to the line of centres this 
return will occur only when H ia reduced to zero. In the 
more general case, illustrated by the figures, the sudden return 
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will happen when H has a small finite value, and then the 

subsequent reduction of H to zero will be associated with a 
gradual change from the state of Fig. 138 to that of Fig. 137. 
Daring the application of H we have three stages ; there is, 
first, the alight deflection of the molecules (Fig. 138) which 
precedes what may be called the rupture of the tie that holds 
them in line with one another. Then there is the sudden 
swinging into a position of much greater deflection when that 
tie is broken. Finally there is the continued approach towards 
perfectali^ment,made under stronger values of H. During each 
of these three stages the group is acquiring resultant magnetio 
polarity in the direction of H, though the magnetisation of 
the individual molecules is, by assumption, a constant quanti^. 
In the fiiBt stage the process is, so to speak, perfectly elastio— 
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Ji t^t is to aay, it ooireaponds to the elastic Btago in the atiwnmg 
v*'of a solid when there is no permanent set left after the removal 
Wvi the straining force. If we suppose H to be removed at any 
*;part of the first stage, the molecules at once return to their 
T 'primitive positions. But after the critical value of H has been 
■^'passed, which separates the Srst stage from the second, this is 
I'^ot BO ; there is then a. tendency to retain the new configuration. 
J "We shall see presently that this tendency, which is the very 
I *«Bsance of hysteresis, becomes much more conspicuous when we 
1 iiave to deal with larger groups. Finally in the third stage 
I -we have again a quasi-elastic part of the process of mag- 
I oetisation. 

To begin with, the equilibrium of the group is, of course, 
I stable with respect to small displacements. Any small casual 
I -disturbancej applied and removed, will leave the magnets 
I swinging about the position of equilibrium, shown in Fig. 137. 
1 The equilibrium continues to be stable so long ss the deflecting 
I force is weak (stage A). But as the critical point is approached, 
I the stability becomes reduced — just at the end of stage A it is 
I MButral, and any further increase of H brings about instability. 
I The molecules then precipitate themselves into the new form 
I {Fig. 139) in which they are once more stable so long as H 
I continues to act. 

To eipress the matter in symbols, let us suppose that each 

I magnet may be treated as a pair of poles of strength m, 

aeparated by a distance 2 r, which is the length of the magnetic 

axis. Let a {Fig. 140) be the angle which the direction of the 

applied deflecting force H makes with the line of centres C C, 

Land let 8 be the amount of deflection, which is the same for 

Kboth magnets. It is assumed, in the first place, that H is not 

strong as to produce instability. 

The field H exerts a mechanical force m H on each pole, or a 
BDUple on each magnet, the distance between the panJlel 
rces of the couple being 2 r sin (a — 8). 

The deflecting moment which acts on each magnet is, 
therefore, 

2HmrBin{a-fl), 
nid this is to be balanced by what we may call the restoring 
noment, due to the forces which the magnets ezert on one 
uother. 
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becomes neutral. 
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are sufficiently increased the equilihriom 
This occurs when 

d6 p Qa ' 

d0\" ^ ^'i 2rde PQ' 
From these two equations (1) and (2) it is possible to det«r' 
mine the values of H and of d corresponding to the critical 
point in the deflection, at which the equihbrium of the deflected 
molecules beoomes neutral. Any greater value of H will cause 
instability ; the molecules will then swing violently round Into 
a new position of equilibrium with their axes nearly parallel to 
the direction of H' 

If there were a number o£ such pairs of magnets, of the 

same strength and the same pitch, all acted on by tbo same 

deflecting field, but with their lines of centres inclined at 

various angles to the direction of H, it is clear that some 

would reach instability sooner than others, as H was 

. strengthened. The first pfurs to become unstable would be 

those which were inclined at something more than a right 

'angle to H| so that a- 6 became a right angle when the value 

esponding to instability was reached. Other pairs would 

I «Bcape passing through the unstable state altogether, namely, 

I "those pairs which lay initially in directions nearly parallel to 

[ H. How nearly parallel to H they must lie initially in order 

['to escape instability depends on the eztent by which the 

\ distance between the centres exceeds 2 r. 

e suppose that this excess of distance, or clearance be- 
I tween the poles, as one may call it, is very small, then the 
e of instability in pairs wbich lie well across the direction 
I '«f H is reached approximately when 
d CN 



"0, 

!> being the hiclination of ^m 



f irhich happens when tan <^ = 

I line P Q to the line of centres C C. In these circumstances the 
&lue of H which breaks up the pair is 
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where a staDds for half the distance between the centns C and Cr 
This does not apply when the line of centres is nearly parallel 
to H. In the special case when the line of centres has the 
same direction as H, but the magnets point initiaUy in the 
direction opposed to H, there is no stable deflection previous 
to the occurrence of ini^tability. The mtical point is reached 
in such a pair when 

8(a-r)«* 

The general behaviour of a crowd of groups, each consisting 
of two magnets, can be readily enough imagined, and still more 
readily examined by aid of a model. Until the first of the 
groups breaks up, as the field is increased, we have nothing 
but quasi-elastic deflection. Then the groups successively reach 
the critical point, so that a rapid, though not perfectly sudden, 
development of resultant polarity on the part of the crowd 
as a whole is observed. Finally, there is a slight further 
increase, under the action of stronger fields, as the state corres- 
ponding to saturation is approached. 

Again, as the field is gradually reduced many of the groups 
will return to their initial state. Many others, however, will 
assume new forms, namely, with their poles pointing just the 
other way from the way they pointed at first, and the effect of 
these will be to contribute a resultant residual polarity which 
persists when H is reduced to zero. The application and 
removal of H will leave a majority of groups pointing, more or 
less, towards the direction in which the force was applied, 
although at first there was no preponderance in any direc- 
tion. 

We find, therefore, even in so simple a grouping of magnetic 
molecules as this — namely, a grouping in isolated pairs — many 
of the features which are presented in the magnetisation of iron» 
We find analogues of the first, the second, and to some extent 
the third stages, which are observed in curves of I and H, and 
we find evidence of hysteresis and residual magnetism. Butra 
very much more complete reproduction of the phenomena of 
magnetisation becomes possible, as will be shown presently, if 
we suppose the molecules to be distributed either cointinuoudy 
or in groups consisting of a considerable number of members. 
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H The behaviour of two-member groups would agree fairly well 
V with what is known to happen in the first and second BtageB of 
, the magnetising process in iron. It seems, however, to leave 
too little supplementary magnetisation to be acquired during 
the third stage. And a more obvious difficulty is, that though 
two-member groups suffice to account for the existence of some 
residual magnetism, they fail to explain the high retentiveness 
which ia found in, say, soft iron, where we often find more than 
90 per cent, of the induced m^Qetism surviving the removal 
of the magnetising force. To account for that, something 
I more is needed than the constraint exercised by each member 
a pair on the other member ; the molecules must, in fact, 
form new ties after the old ones have been ruptured, and 





to allow of that each moleaule must have i 
than one. 



I neighbours 



§ 173. Group of Four UemherB. — A better approximation to 
the facts will be obtained if we deal with a group consiating 
of four little magnets, with their centres at the four comers of 
a square (Fig. 141). When the field H begins to act, the 
members of the group are all slightly deflected, but without 
at first becoming unstable. If during this first stage the 
force H is removed, there is no residual displacement. But 
when H is sufficiently increased the original lines of the group 
break, and the members tend to pair themselves anew- in 
lines which are more favourably inclined to the direction of H 
(Fig. 142). Finally, when H is further increased, the memben 
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of the group are gradually compelled to take the poaition 
sketched in Fig, 143. Next, suppoea H to be removed. 
There will be a return from the condition of Fig. 143 to 
that of Fig, 143, but the pairing ehown in Fig. 142 will be 




maintained, and this implies a large amount of residu&l mag- 
netisation. If the direction of H be then reversed, and its value 
gradually increased, a stage will presently be reached when the 
resultant polarity of the group suffers an abrupt change through 
the reversal of the lines in Fig. 142. 




The curve of magnetisation — that is to say, the curve 
showing the resultant polarity in terms of H — for the single 
group of four members is sketched in Fig. 144. 
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From this it is easj' to see, in a genercil way, what would be 
^tfas form of the curve for an aggregate of many such groups, 
Tariouflly mdined to the direction of H. The transition from 
«ne stage to another will be gradual in the aggregate, for it will 
happen at different values of H in different groups. Hence the 
curve will aseume a rounded outline in place of the sharp 
comers of Fig. 144, 

Moreover, the curve obtained during the removal of H will 
not coincide with that obtained during the application of H, 
except the process be stopped at a very early point in the first 




stage. Whenever the process is extended far enough to cause 
any of the groups to reach the unstable state we shall find 
hysteresis. The two curves will not coincide, even in the third 
stage. Some of the coembers will pass through an unstable 
Btate even there. After the first re-arrangement of the group 
has taken place, and the lines have become directed as in Fig. 
142, there may be a. second breaking up and passage through ia- 
etabihty on the way to the state of Fig. 143. This will happen 
vhen the lines of centres have a conssderable inclination to H, 
tfad especially when the poles of the members are close together. 
\n such an aggregate of gronps we may therefore eipect to 
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ind hyBteresiB in all possible cyclic ohangoa of the magnetiaing 
orca. The form of the carvo obtained during reversal of H 
will evidently agree with the general form given by the mag- 
netic metalB. In proportion as the corner between stages A and 
B in the first curve is comparatively sharp or comparatively 

the curve begins while H is being reversed. 
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long row by subBtitutiog 3 m? for m? in the expression for the 
restoring moment. The three stages of (1) stable deflection, 
(2) instability, with rupture of the original lines and formation 
of new lines, and (3) further stable deflection are as readily 
traced as before, as will be evident by an inspection of Figs. 
145, 146, and 147. 

Fig. 145 represents an imaginary primitive arrangement. 
Fig. 146 is the configuration reached after the breaking up of 
the primitive lines, and Fig. 147 corresponds to saturation- 




It appears, then, that the theory that the magnetic molecules 
owe their stability to the magnetic action of their neighbours 
gives results which agree with the observed facts, whether we 
conceive the molecular structnre to consist of isolated groups, 
with a limited number of members ia each, or to be continuous. 
£Teii with a oontinuous distribution the lines of molecules 
Willi in consequence of the Imperfect homogeneity of the piece, 
be variously inclined at various places, bo that the condition 
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neoesBar; to give a rounded outline to tha ourve will in any 
case be present. In no piece, except perhaps in a single 
crystal, could we eipect to find that perfect regularity of 
atmoture which would be necegsary to make the transition 
from one stage of the magnetising process to another quite 
sudden, and to give the curve the form of a series of sharp 

Whether we picture the structure as continuous or as bnilt 
■up of isolated groups, special importance attaches to square 




patterns from the fact that the magnetic metals crystallise m 
the cubic system. The behaviour of pyramidal forms presents 
some interesting features that need not be entered into here. 

Enough has already been said to show that there is no need. 
to assume that any arbitrary controlling forces act on Weber^ 
moteoular magnets. The theory that their constraint proceeds 
(Mily from their mutual action as magnets evidently sufGces to 
explain, generally, the oharacterislics of the magnetising process 
It may be useful, however, to point out how complete is the 
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ftgreement, in point o! detail, between the deductions which 
tnay be drawn from the theory and the facts which have been 
described in earlier chapters. 

§175. Agreement of the Theory with known Facts abont 
Snsceptdhilit;. — In the first stage there is no rupture of 
molecular ties until the ma^etising force is sufficiently 
increased to bring about instabihty in the least stable lines or 
groups of molecules, aud until that happens the application and 
removal of the force has no residual effect. Up to that point 
the deflections are small, and they are initially proportional to 
the applied force. All this is in complete agreement with Lord 
Rayleigh's experiments on the susceptibility of iron and steel to 
feeble magnetising forces (§87), which showthat the initial value 
of the susceptibihty is a small constant quantity, and that 
residual magnetism begins to show itself only when the mag- 
netising force is so much increased that the proportionality of 
magnetism to force ceases. Again, it accords with the result 
that a small alternating change of H, superposed on a constant 
value of H, or acting on a piece which has residual magnetism in 
consequence of the action of previous forces, produces (after the 
first application) but a small coming and going of the mole- 
cules without breaking their ties, and that if this small alter- 
nating force is applied wbea the magnetisation is already 
strong, the changes which it causes are reduced in amount 
^ 87). Again, the theory might lead ua to anticipate the fact 
that if at any point of the ordinary magnetising process we- 
Btop increasing H and begin to decrease it, or stop decreasing 
H and begin to increase it, the initial rate of magnetic change 

or value of 



rfH 



3 very small, depending, as it does, only upon 



tiis quasi-elastio movement of the deflected molecules. Their 
movements through the condition of instability do not begin 
onto the reversal of procedure has been carried some little way. 
Again, in strong fields the behaviour of the little magnets 
accords with the gradually falling off in susceptibility which 
actually occurs in magnetic metals as the state of saturation is 
approached. To reach the state of perfect saturation would 
require an indefinitely strong directing force, but the alignment 
of the molecules is to all intents complete long before that. In 
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view of the molecular theory it is not surpriBing that in iron, 
where many molecular groupa break up under a force of no 
more than two or three C.-G.-S. units, a force of two or three 
thousand units produces (as we saw in § 102) so nearly perfect 
saturation that augmenting the force tenfold adds nothing 
perceptible to the magnetisation. 

The quantity which tends to a limit when saturation is 
approached, is, as was shown in § 93-102, the intensity of mag- 
netisation I, not the induction B. According to the molecular 
theory, I is the sum per unit of volume of the moments of 
the molecular magnets resolved in the direction of magnetisa- 
tion. If n be the number of molecular magnets in unit volume, 
and m the moment of eacli, the saturation value of I is mi n. 

g 176. Betentiveness and Residual Magnetism. — An equally 
satisfactory agreement is found when the results of experiments 
on retentiveness are examined iu the light of the molecular 
theory. We shall take advantage of the opportunity which this 
discussion of the theory aObrds to describe some of these results 
more fully than has yet been done. 

In the first stage of the magnetising process, as has been 
already remarked, there is no retentiveness ; the magnetism 
that is induced under very weak forces disappears entirely 
when the inducing force is removed. This accords with the 
view that the molecular magnets are then being as it were 
elaatically displaced from a position of stable equilibrium, 
without rupture of the ties by which the initial grouping 
maintains itself, so that each molecule simply returns to its 
primitive position when the displacing iorce is withdrawn. 
Theory and experiment alike show that this condition persists 
only BO long as the susceptibility is very small. 

In the second stage the susceptibility has become much 
increased as a consequence of the large deflection the molecular 
magnets suffer in breaking away from their original grouping to 
form new combinations. The movements they then accomplish 
are in great measiire irreversible, that is to say, they are not 
undone as the magnetising force is being withdrawn. We may 
therefore expect to find a rapid development of residual mag- 
netism during that part of the magnetising process in which the 
susceptibility is high. The theory, shows that in favourable 
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'cases nearly the whole of the magnetism acquired during that 
Stage vill persist as residual magnetiBm. Experimental instances 
 of this are given below. 

The third sti^e, ou the other hand, contributes little to the 
residual magnetism, for the molecular deflections that occur iti 
it are for the most part undone as the magnetiaiug force ia 
withdrawn. A result of this is that the residual magnetism 
approaches saturation sooner (that ia, under the action of 
weaker magnetising forces) than does the induced magnetism. 

Another result is that the residual magnetism has a satura- 
tion value which is deSnitelj lees than the saturation value of 
the induced magnetism. It is indeed possible to imagine a 
molecular structure such that all the magnetism of saturation 
would be retained ou the withdrawal of the force. This would 
be the case in a cubical formation if the lines of centres were 
parallel and perpendicular to the direction ot the field through- 
out the whole piece. But the imperfect homogeneity of any 
actual piece of iron puts such a conception out of court, and 
when any of the Hues of centres are inclined to the field, it is 
clear that the saturation value of 1^ ia less than that of [. It 
will be shovFU presently that a continuous cubical formation 
with lines of centres uniformly distributed as regards inclina- 
tion is a structure which gives more than sufficient possibility 
of residual magnetism. The value ot I, which the theory shows 
to be possible in such a structure ia in fact greater than the 
values which are found in esperimenta with even the most re- 
tentive metal. 

The molecular theory makes it easy to understand the 
difference between retentiveuess and what may be called 
coercive capacity, by which is meant the quality that the 
coercive force {§ 47) measures — the quality in virtue of which a 
substance holds its residual magnetism so strongly that a con- 
siderable magnetic force, acting in the reversed direction, ia 
necessary to remove it, Retentiveuess, on the other hand, is the 
quality in virtue of which much residual magnetism is held, 
though it may be held very weakly. Probably no magnetic sub- 
stance has so much retentiveuess as soft annealed iron, and prob- 
ably none has so little coercive capacity. Retentiveuess, by the 
molecular theory, is the result of a regular molecular structure 
of such a kind that the molecules readily arrange themselves 
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ia linea which are but little inclined to the direction of tho 
apphed force. The molecular ties ma;, however, be extremely 
weak. Coercive oapacity is a result of strong tics, such as 
might be formed by reducing the distancee between the mole- 
cular centres or between some of them, and this condition may 
very well exist in a structure where the lines or groups are 
unfavourably arranged for retentiveness. 

g 177. Experiments on Residual Ma^etism in fom. — ^The 

following experimental results* were obtained with straight 
iron wires, 400 diameters long, usiug the direct magneby 
metric method. The magnetising force was gradually raised 
to an assigned value, then gradually withdrawn, to allow the 

Table XXX. — Induced and Eeiid'ual Magnetitm in a So/i Iron 
Wire, Annealed and ffardened by SlretcAing. 
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• Pha. Tram^ 1885, Part II, pp. 6Bbttteq. 
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residual magnetism to be noted ; then raised to a slightly 
higher value, again withdrawn, and so on; bo that the values 
of I and 1, were ascertained, corresponding to successive steps 
in the magnetising process. The results will be seen to bear 
ont what has just been stated, and to furnish strong evidence 
In favour of the theory that the constraint of the molecular 
magnets is due to their mutual magnetic forces. 

Table XXX. gives the results of an experiment* iu which 
an iron wire, l'58mm. in diameter, was tested, first ia the 
annealed state, and then after being hardened by stretching 
beyond its elastic limit. Inspection of the figures will show 
that the ratio of residual to induced magnetism, which is at 
first small in both cases, rises to a maximum. This : 



jf,.ihiftd!^f!P"'tui»*' Btfore atretchi»g. 




In the annealed wire, is so high as to imply that the rate of 
increment of residual magnetism is then not far short of the 
rate of increment of induced magnetism. The ratio afterwards 
blls off as the magnetising process passes into its third stage. 

Fig. 118 is drawn to exhibit the same results. It shows 
well how the residual m^netism approaches its maximum 
Easter than the induced magnetism does, notably in the 
hardened wire. 

This mode of representing the results, where I and I,, are 
given in terms of H, is not, however, well adapted to show 

• Loc mi., § 41, pp. 559-6a 
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what is the satoratioii limit towards which 1^ is tending, nor 
what is the relative rate of increment of the two at Yarions 
stages of the magnetising process. To bring these points oat 
we may draw a curve showing 1^ in relation to I (Fig. 149). 
We already know the saturation value to which I tends^ 
namely, about 1,700 C.-G.-S. units (§ 98), and it is not difficult, 
by extrapolation of the curve in this new figure, to deduce an 
approximate value for the saturation limit of I,. 

This is done in Fig. 149, where the broken lines form a con- 
jectural extension of the curves, beyond the range of the experi- 
ment^ up to the saturation value of 1,700 for the induced I. It 
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Fig. 149. — Proportion of Residual to Induced Magnetism in Iron. 



appears from these that the saturation values of the residual 
magnetism in this specimen are approximately 970 when 
the metal is annealed, and 430 when it is hardened by 
stretching. 

An inspection of the curves in Fig. 149 will also show that 
after the initial stage is over, in which the residual magnetism 
is acquired less rapidly, the proportion which the increment 
of \j. bears to that of I becomes as nearly as possible constant, 
and remains so (in the annealed wire) throughout a large 
part of the whole process of magnetisation. From the point 
I = 150, or so, up to 800 the curve is practically straight, and 
during that part of the process nearly the whole of the mag- 
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netism that is acquired goes to form residual magnetism. By 
Table XXX. we have 
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So that, during this time, |-||, or quite 92 per cent, of the magne- 
tism that is being induced, contributes to the residual magnetism. 

After this the curve bends over rather quickly and — [1 becomes 

much reduced. In other specimens of annealed iron the value 
of — p during the steep stage was even more nearly unity. 

This was the case in the experiment of Table XXXI., made 
with a piece of annealed iron wire 0'72mm. in diameter.* In this 
•case a supplementary experiment was made to determine the 

Table XXXI. — Induced and Residual Magnetism in Annealed 
Iron Wire, with and without Longitudinal Pull, 
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Loc. cit., p. 629. 
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influence of longitudinal pull on the residual magnetisnu 
After the test made in the ordinary condition of no load,, 
a steady load of 4 kilos, or 9*76 kilos, per sq. mm., was applied 
(a load well within the elastic limit), and the observationa 
in the second portion of the Table were made. The pro- 
portion of ly. to I in each case is shown in Fig. 150, where 
the dotted line refers to the experiment in which wire waa 
in a state of longitudinal tension. The full curve is for no 
load, and is conjecturally extended to find the saturation value 
of 1,^ which is higher in this specimen than in the last, namely, 
1210. The rate of increment of I,, relatively to I during th& 
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Fig. 150.— Proportion of Residual to Induced Magnetism in Soft Iron 

Wire, loaded and without Load. 

Steep part of the curve is also greater, and the curve is prac- 
tically straight throughout a wider range. The following 
supplementary Table will bring this out : — 
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rit appears from these figures that in the stage lying between 
= 300 and I = 1, 100, or so, nearly 99 per cent, of the induction 
«f magnetism was taking place by the turning round of the mole- 
cules into new lines, in which they remained when the magnetis- 
ing force was withdrawn. Scarcely any of the induced mag- 
netism WHS then being contributed by quasi -elastic defections. 
After 1,100, the part played by quasi-elastic deflections began 
to be considerable. 

In the test made while the wire was loaded the limit to 
vhich the residual magnetism apparently tended was about 
1020. A feature to be remarked is that in the earliest stage 
the curve taken with load lies above the curve taken without 
load, croHsmg it when I is about 200. The presence of 
longitudinal pull, though unfavourable to the retention of 

I magnetism by annealed iron when the magnetisation ia strong, 

is favourable to it when the magnetisation is decidedly weak 

Experiments made with other specimens gave results which 
agreed well with these. With another piece of annealed iron 
wire, 0'78mm. in diameter, the following (amongst other) 
readings were taken : — • 
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In this case between H = 2-66 and H = 6-81 the increment of 
J is 589, and that of I,, is 668 or 96 per cent, of the other. 

One more experiment of the same class may be referred to 
In further illustration of the influence of longitudinal pull on 
the retentivenesB of iron.f In this instance the piece tested^ 
a wire, 0-72ra. in diameter and 30'5cms, long, had been 
hardened by stretching beyond its limit of elasticity before the 
observations were made. Its retentiveness was then examined 
when without load and also when various amounts of steady 
pull were in action. The curves of I, aho of !„ each in rela- 

* Loe. nit., p, &5d, g 40. Geterence to the same Paper shauld be mAde 
t/a mnuiax experimente witli ateel in the eof t and hard stateB. 
tioe. cU., pp. 625-S, g lltt 
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tioQ to H, have already been giyen in Figs. 105 and 10& 
(pp. 201-202) respectively ; but the points to which attention is. 
now directed may be better seen by reference to Fig. 151, whera 
curves of 1^ in relation to I are drawn for no load and for two- 
values of the load. These show that a moderate amount of pull 
is very favourable to retentiveness in hardened iron, and greatly 
augments the saturation limit towards which I,, tends. A 
stronger pull, on the other hand, is less favourable, though 
.under the greatest pull that was used in these experiments the 
wire continued to be more retentive than it was in the unloaded 
state. In a similar experiment made with steel wire, the 
amount of pull was further increased, and was then found to 
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have an unfavourable effect, that is to say, it reduced the 
retentiveness in the upper part of the process below the value 
possessed by the unloaded wire. 

In Fig. 151 the apparent saturation limit of I,, is about 460 
when there is no load, and this is raised to 860 by the 
presence of a load of 12'2 kilos, per square mm. It is, of 
course very possible that a slightly greater or slightly less load 
than this would produce a still more favourable effect on 
the saturation value of the residual magnetism. When there 
is no load the rate of increment of I,, with respect to I at the 
steepest part of the curve is about 0*7 ; but the presence of a 
suitable amount of load raises that to at least 0*85. 
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g 178. Betentireneas of Nickel. — A reference to the ciir\ 
which were given for nickel when the effects of Btn 
were diacuBBed in Chapter IX. (^ 121-122, Figa. 96, 96, t 
and 99,) will ahow that the presence of longitudinal push ] 
haa a highly favourahle effect on the retentivenesa of that I 
metal, and on the masimum of residual magnetifiation. Full, 
on the other hand, ia extremely unfavourahle to the retentive- 
nesa of nickel. A comparison of the results set forth : 
Figs. 98 and 99 shows that the -value of — J, which ia at i 

Bt^e great in unstressed nickel, riaea to a masimum Approach- 
ing unity when the metal is tested under the influence of strong 
longitudinal push. And it is, at least, highly probable that 
the same thing occurs at the steep stage of the magnetising 
process in the tests under torsion figured in Figa. 120 and 
121, g 141. 

g 179. Amount of Betentiveness possible under the Mole- ' 
cular Theory. — The full bearing of these esperimental results 
on the molecular theory ia not easily traced, and it would be 
scarcely profitable to speculate at present on the forma ia 
which the groups of molecular magnets may conceivably be 
arranged. It ia, however, important to notice that the theory 
leaves ample room for even the high retentiveneas which iron 
is found to posaesa. To show that this is so we may consider 
what would be the saturation value of the residual magnetiam 
if the structure conaistedot lines like those of Fig. 145, with the 
centres of the molecules grouped in cubical order. It would 
be unreasonable to postulate any particular directional relation 
between the lines of centres and the direction in which the 
piece is to be magnetised. We shall suppose that the structure 
is an aggregate of tribes of moleculea, with a cubical formation 
for each tribe, but with all poasible variety in the direction of 
the lines of centres.*' In the piece as a whole the directions of 
the lines of centre may be taken aa uniformly distributed ; in 
other worda, they might be represented by all possible radii of 

* Tho Btruuture may be coDtiououa ; in other words, the tratisitioii {ram 
one directiou !□ the Udb of ceDtrea (at ODe place iu the metal) ta anuther 
^reotiou at another plaoe m»; ocour through vers >light diBlortion of the 
cubiual forii^ation. 
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a sphere, drawn so that the points in which they meet the 
spherical surface are equally spaced. 

Suppose that a very strong magnetising force H is applied, 
so that saturation is produced, and that the force is removed. 
We have to consider how much residual magnetism will be found 
when the molecules have returned into lines in which they are 
stable, and which are as favourably directed for giving residual 
magnetism as the assumed structure of the substance will permit. 

Let a be the angle at which any line of molecules is inclined to 
the direction of H, before the process of magnetisation begins. 
Since the distribution of direction is by assumption uniform, 
the number of molecules whose inclinations are less than a will 
be to the whole number in the proportion which that part of 
a spherical surface cut off by a cone of semi-angle a (with its 
vertex at the centre), bears to the whole spherical surface. In 
the same way the number of molecules whose inclinations lie 
between o^ and a^ will be proportional to the area of that belt 
of the sphere's surface which is cut off between cones with o^ 
and a^ for semi-angle. Let the whole number of molecular 
magnets per unit of volume be n. Then the number whose 
inclinations lie between a^ and a^ will be 



"rt I sin a c? a. 



Let 6 be the inclination of a molecule after it has been dis- 
placed by the application and removal of H. If m is the 
moment of a single molecule, it contributes m cos 6 to the 
residual magnetism. The whole amount of residual mag- 
netism contributed by those molecules whose original direction 
ranged from a^ to Oj, will therefore be 



-I sm a 

J a, 



-^ \ sm a cos ^ a ou 



And to find the whole residual magnetism we have to extend 
the limits of this integration to include all the initial direc- 
tions, from a = to a = 180 deg. 

We have next to consider the relation of 0, the inclination 
after H has been applied and removed, to the original inclina- 
tion a. Our assumption as to the structure makes the per- 
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manent deflection of the molecule necessarily either 0, or 
90 deg., or 180 deg. 

(1) Molecules for which a is less than 45 deg, will suffer no 
permanent deflection. This is because the original lines are 
more favourably directed than lines at right angles to them. 
For these molecules 6 = a, 

(2) Molecules for which a is greater than 45 deg. and less than 
135 deg. will be permanently turned through one right angle. 
For these molecules ^ = a - 90 deg., and cos ^ = sin ou 

(3) Molecules for which a is greater than 135 deg. will be 
permanently turned through two right angles. For these 
moleculcB ^ = a - 180 deg. 

The whole residual magnetism, therefore, consists of the sum 
of three terms, namely 
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sinacos(a - 180')(ia. 
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The first and third terms are of equal value. The integral of 
the first term is 
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The integral of the second term is 
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The whole residual magnetism is therefore 
m 
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r L 2 Jt ~ i~ Vi 2/' 



This is the residual magnetism of saturation, and is to be 
compared with the induced magnetism of saturation, which is 

Assigning to mn the value 1,700 this calculation shows that 
« continuous structure of the kind postulated, cubical in 
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arrangement, is competent, on the molecular theory, to have 
nearly 1,500 units of residual magnetism, an amount consider- 
ably greater than experiments show even the most retentive 
iron to be capable of holding. It is clear, therefore, that the 
intermolecular magnetic forces are abundantly sufficient to 
account for residual magnetism, and that the actual structure 
of soft iron, and still more that of hard iron, steel, nickel, 
and cobalt, is less favourable to retentiveness than is the simple 
structure we have been discussing here. 

§180. Hysteresis and the Dissipation of Energy. — ^The 
molecular theory shows that hysteresis is tx) be expected when- 
ever the magnetism of iron is caused to alter through anything 
more than a very narrow range. It occurs when the molecular 
movements are sufficiently great to involve the breaking up of 
old ties, and the formation of new ones, on the part of some, at 
least, of the molecules. In other words, the necessary and 
sufficient condition for hysteresis is that there must be an un- 
stable phase in the movement of some of the molecules. The 
change of magnetism will then lag behind the exciting cause 
of the change, whatever that may be. 

^ When the change is restricted within very narrow limits 
there is no hysteresis, for the molecular movements are then of 
the quasi-elastic type, occurring without rupture of the mole- 
cular ties. A very weak magnetic force, applied and removed 
(whether acting alone or superposed on a steady force), or a very 
small change of mechanical strain, will, if it be many times 
repeated, cause small changes of magnetism which do not involve 
hysteresis, because the molecular magnets are then suffering 
deflections with respect to which they are stable. But when 
the action is extended by using larger magnetic forces or larger 
variations of mechanical strain, so that the molecules are deflected 
far enough to become unstable, hysteresis comes into play. We 
find hysteresis, in fact, manifesting itself in all save the 
narrowest cycles of magnetising force, of longitudinal pull, of 
torsional strain, and so on. 

The dissipation of energy which has been shown to accom- 
pany hysteresis in cyclic variations of magnetism is an obvious 
outcome of the mechanically irreversible character of these un- 
stable molecular movements. When the molecule's equilibrium 
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a npaet it tumbles over, and acquires kinetic energy in falling 
1 new position of equilibrium. It osoillateB about 
f that, ftud communicates oBcillationa to its neighbours, until 
u is damped out by setting up eddy currenta in the 
I BurrouniliDg conducting mass, and the energy of these cur- 
|. rents is in turn converted into heat. The damping effect of 
I eddy currents in the surrounding medium may even be so great 
r &&t there is no continued oscillation ; the molecule may be as 
I it were let down geutly like a body connected to a dash-pot, 
[ In any caae, the ultimate effect is that a magnetic cycle gener- 
l ates heat in the substance nt the metal. We have seen already 
that when the cycle is produced by reversing the magnetising 
force H, this heat is the equivalent of the quantity /I (i H, and 
numerical values of it have been given in an earlier chapter. 
But what will bo the heating effect when a magnetic cycle is 
I performeti, not by varying the amount of H but by turning the 
]' iron round in a constant magnetic field! The question is of much 
i practical interest, since that is the way that the magnetism ia 
I reversed in the core of a dynamo armature of the Gramme ring 
or the drum type. Experiments to answer it are as yet want- 
It appears to have been often taken for granted that the 
same amount of work is spent in the two cases, but there is no 
apparent basis for the assumption. In a series of experiments 
on dynamo armatures by Mr. Mordey*, when a successful at- 
tempt was made to separate the loss of power due to magnetic 
hysteresis for that due to Foucault currents, the loss due to 
hysteresis was found to be rather less than the amount of 
energy which would be used up iu reversing the magnetism by 
^L varying the field without rotation. 

^P The molecular theory makes it probable that the work spent 
^■'in reversing niaf^etism will be less when the reversal is aocom- 
^Hplished by rotation in a constant field, than when it is accom- 
^Hplished by reducing the magnetic force to zero, and restoring it 
^rvith sign reversed. A difference of this kind is especially to be 
^^ looked for when the field is strong. In fields of no more than 
moderate strength, the turning round of the iron will involve 
ln«aking of molecular ties, with those unstable movements to 
 which the dissipation of energy is due. But when the field ia 
" AltematB-Cmrent WorkiDg." Jour. Inst. Elac. Eng., ToL XVIII. 
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very strong, so that the iron is nearly saturated, every molecule 
points steadily in the direction of the magnetising force all the 
while, and there is no opportunity for irreversible movements. 
This deduction from the molecular theory seems to have been 
first pointed out by Mr. Swinburne. The matter is well worth 
experimental examination. 

§ 181. Dissipation of Energy throngh Hysteresis in the 
Cores of Transformers. — Experiments on the efficiency of 
transformers show that each double reversal of magnetism in 
the core causes a dissipation of energy, which is, at least, of the 
same order of magnitude as the value of / H dl between the 
same limits of magnetisation in a slowly performed cycle. It 
has, however, been asserted by several observers* that when the 
transformer is loaded, that is to say, when the secondary circuit 
is closed through a low resistance, the dissipation of energy in 
the core is notably reduced, even although the same limits of 
magnetisation are maintained. Should this result be estab- 
lished it would probably mean that the damping action of the 
secondary circuit tended to establish a regime in which the 
molecular magnets swing with some approach to unison, crowds 
of them keeping step, and so to a great extent giving up energy 
to the secondary circuit, instead of wasting it in local eddies 
within the iron. But, in fact, the result itself seems to be 
more than doubtful. In the experiments from which it was 
deduced the loss of energy in the transformer was determined 
by measuring the energy taken in and the energy given out. 
Both of these are very large quantities in comparison with their 
difference, and hence a small error in the measurement of either 
makes a large error in the determination of the loss. The 
writer has proposed a direct method of measuring the loss, 
which is not open to this source of uncertainty,! and experi- 
ments which have been carried out by its means X show 

* See a Paper by Prof. Ryan, American Inst, of Elec. Eng., Dec., 1889 
(The Electrician, Vol. XXIV., 1889, pp. 239 and 263). Mr. Mordey and 
Prof. Ayrton have also made experiments from which they have formed 
the same conclusion. 

t See The Electrician, Vol. XXVII., 1891, p. 631. 

X November, 1891. The experiments were made by the author in 
conjunction with Miss H. G. Elaassen. 
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1 .dsoisivelj that the trauaformer used in [them, (a plain aachor- 
I ring of many turns of insulated iron wire) loses just as much 
[ energy through magnetic hyateresia when heavily Joaded aa 
[ vfaen the secondary circuit is open, the limitB of magnetisation 
[ and the frequency of reversals being kept unchanged. 

Beduction of Hysteresis hj Vibratios, ftc, and 
' other Disturbances. — We liiive seen (^ 84, 85, 129) that 
mechanical vibration lessens the diiFerences of magnetic condi- 
tions that are brought about by liysteresia. It mafeea the 
metal readier to respond to any influence which tends to alter 
the magnetism. In a soft iron wire, where its effects are most 
conspicuous, it practically abolishes the distinction between 
what we have called the first and second stipes of the magne- 
tising procesa, it destroys the retentiveness almost entirely, 
and it makes the magnetic effects of strain nearly reversible, so 
that the "on" and "off" curves for a cycle of loading come to 
be not far from coincident. 

The molecular theory makes all this intelligible. Vibration, 

I producing small periodical displacements of the molecular 
centres, sets the molecular magnets oscillating. The displace- 
ment of the centres, and still more, perhaps, the oacillatiou to 
whioh that gives rise, allows the molecules intervals of com- 
parative freedom, and probably even goes so far as to vary the 
combinations in which they are grouped. Then if there is an 
external field the molecules yield readily to it in their freer 
intervals, and even when there is no external field a kind of 
shuffling goes on, one effect of which is to reduce residual 
magnetisni. It may be, that in the removal of residual mag- 
netism vibration acta in the first place locally ; a cluster of 
molecules shaken up so that the residual magnetism of the 
cluster is less than that of surrounding portions will act to 
some extent like a cavity in the metal, producing a demag- 
netising field round about it. In the same way the demagneti- 
sation of a long iron rod under vibration no doubt begins at 
and about the ends, where there is a self -demagnetising field, 
and then extends itself towards the central portion. 
^ Any kind of disturbance that will give the molecular mag- 
^■oets intervals of freedom, or of diminished constraint, will tend 
^Hlo do away with hysteresis. Interesting examples of this will 
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be found in a Paper by G. G. Gerosa and G. Finzi* in which 
experiments . are described showing how cycles of reversal of 
magnetism become modified when a continuous, or periodically 
interrupted, or alternating current is made to traverse the 
piece under test, while slow reversal of the field goes on. The 
experiments dealt with iron, steel, and nickel wire in their an- 
nealed and hard state. A continuous current, traversing the 
wire while its longitudinal magnetism was being changed by 
applying and varying a longitudinal magnetic force by means 
of a surrounding solenoid, was found, as might be expected, to 
reduce the liusceptibility of iron : the circular magnetisation 
maintained by the current in the wire left the molecules 
less than their usual freedom to obey the longitudinal force. 
When the longitudinal current, instead of being continuous, 
was rapidly interrupted without changing its sign, a mole- 
cular oscillation was set up which made the iron more 
than usually susceptible to weak longitudinal forces ; but 
when the field was strengthened the iron was still found 
to be less susceptible than when no current was passing 
through it. The mere make and break of the longitudixial 
current would, in fact, cause no more than a small variation 
of circular magnetisation, and would consequently do little 
to agitate the molecules. But when a rapidly alternating 
current of moderate strength traversed the wire, the suscep- 
tibility to longitudinal magnetisation was notably increased ; 
the magnetisation curve was found in that case to lie above 
the normal curve everywhere except in the region of strongest 
magnetisation. The violent agitation which was brought 
about by rapid reversals of circular magnetism destroyiBd 
nearly all trace of hysteresis, and obliterated the usual dis- 
tinctions between successive stages in the magnetising process. 
An illustration is given in Table XXXII. and Fig. 152, 
which relate to an experiment in which a piece of soft iron 
wire, 0'84mm. in diameter, was magnetised, first under the 
usual conditions (without any longitudinal current), and then 
when traversed by a rapidly alternating current of three 
amperes. 

* Rendiconti del R. Istituto Lombardo. Vol. XXIV., fasc. x., April, 
1891. See also a Paper by Dr. Finzi in The Electrician, April 3, 1891, 
p. 672. 
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Table XXXII. — Magnetisation of Iron with and without an 

alternating longitvdinal current. 



Without current. 


With current. 


H 


1 


H 


1 


1-43 


50 


017 


75 


2-24 


119 


0-82 


290 


3-62 


367 


4-33 


803 


5-76 


773 


12-3 


1,178 


12-5 


1,162 


42 


1,537 


42 


1,500 





76 





1,121 








6 8 10 
Fia. 152. 



In Fig. 152 the curve a is the normal curve, and h is the 
curve obtained when the alternating current was in action. 
The table shows how little residual magnetism is left in the 
second case. 

Fig. 153 exhibits in the same way the influence of the alter 
nating longitudinal current on a cycle in which the longitudinal 
magnetism of another iron wire was reversed. The normal 
figure a a collapses, as an effect of the molecular shaking, into 
h 6, which is very nearly a single curve. 

Effects of the same kind were observed in steel and in hard 
iron, but the suppression of hysteresis was less complete. 
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The single curve by which the relation of I to H may bo 
repreflented when hysteresie is done away with by sufficiently 
violent agitation of the moleculea, may be expreBsed, with ffur 
accuracy, by the formula 



1 = 



aH 



in which a and ^ are constants for a given specimen, and = 
is the saturation value of I. This formula, which waa pro- 



at ■! I 

w 



posed by Lamont and Froblich as a general means of ex- 
pressing the relation of magnetism to field, ia, of course, of 
no service so long as hysteresis is operative, since I then depends 
not only on the existing value of H but on previous values : it 
will not even serve to express the curve of initial magnetisation 
in a virgin piece. But when hysteresis is eliminated, as in 
these experiments, it may be made to fit the curve reasonably 
well. Yalues of the constants a and jS will be found in the 
Paper from which these results are quoted. 
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183. The Molecular Theor? and the Effects of Temperar 
tnro.— To see the bearing of the molecular theory on espeti- 
mental results regarding the efiecta of temperature on mag- 
netic quality, we have to revert to Figs. 79, 80, and 81, § 111, 
which show Hopkiuson'a determination of the permeability of 
iron at various temperatures, tor a small, a moderate, and a fairly 
strong magnetic force respectively. In the first of these figures 
(Fig. 79) the magnetic, force is only 03, and consequently the 
susceptibility at ordinary temperatures has the comparatively 
small value which we expect to find in the first stage of the mag- 
netising process. As the temperature is raised the susceptibility 
increases, at first but slightly, until a temperature of about 
G0O°C. is passed. Then the rise in susceptibility becomes 
very rapid. It ciuickly increases more than ten-fold, show- 
ing that the effect of this heating is to Iring mi the secimd 
gtage of ike magnetising process. Finally, at a temperature of 
775°C. or so there is an extraordinarily sudden fall of suscepti- 
bility, BO sudden and complete that when the temperature 
reaches 785°C. practically all magnetic quality is lost. 

Under a moderate force (of 4 C.-G.-S. units, stt Fig. 80) there 
is none of the sudden rise of susceptiblity during heating whioh 
occurred when the force was weak. This is because, under the 
stronger magnetic force, the second stage in the magnetising 
process had already been entered before the piece was heated. 
Further, the loss of susceptibility at high temperature ooours 
much more gradually, Still more is this the case when the field 
is comparatively intense (Fig. 81). 

The first effect of heating is to hasten the transition from 
the first to the second stage of the magnetising process, that 
is to say, to make this transition occur at lower values of the 
magnetic force, This is probably due to two causes. Heating 
expands the structure, and that weakens the ties between the 
molecules by increasing the distances between their centres. 
We may conjecture that it also sets up oscillations which 
contribute to make the ties be more easily broken. When the 
field is weak, so that the second stage has not been reached 
while the metal is cold, heating is consequently favourable to 
magnetisation, and with an appropriate relationship of tempera- 
ture to field the metal is in a critical state, in which a small 
rise of temperature produces an immense augmentation of 
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susceptibility by making groups of molecules wbicb were stable 
at the lower temperature become unstable at the higher. 

This effect of heating cannot occur if the field is strong 
enough to have upset most of the molecules before heat is 
applied. Hence the curve of Fig. 80 has no sharp apex like 
that of Fig. 79. 

The case of a fairly strong field is more simple. Heating has 
two antagonistic influences. On one hand, the alignment of the 
molecular magnets is still being facilitated by the weakening 
of their mutual forces. On the other hand, the oscillations 
which they acquire have virtually the effect of reducing the 
moment of each molecule. Throughout a wide range of tem- 
perature the two influences nearly counterbalance one another; 
the curve in Fig. 80 or Fig. 81 is nearly level for a great 
part of its course; but as the temperature becomes rather high 
the prejudicial effect becomes stronger, and the curve bends 
down. 

At this stage the molecules seem to acquire oscillation very 
rapidly, and a plausible conjecture to account for the complete 
loss of magnetic quality which ensues when the temperature 
rises a little higher, whether the field be weak or strong, is 
that the oscillation then becomes so violent as to develop into 
rotation. 

The establishment of this rotation would account for the 
energy which we know to be absorbed during heating, while the 
iron passes from the magnetic to the non-magnetic state ; and 
the rapid subsidence of this rotation into oscillations of com- 
paratively narrow range, during cooling, would in the same 
way account for the energy which the iron then gives out as 
it recovers its power of being magnetised (§ 109). 

§ 184. Time-Lag in Magnetisation. — The phenomena of 
magnetic viscosity, described in §§ 88 and 89, have some light 
thrown on them by the molecular theory. We saw that when 
a weak magnetic force is applied to soft iron, or is raised a 
step, the resulting change in the magnetism is not completed 
instantly. There is a protracted creeping up of the magnetism, 
which goes on long after the magnetic force has become 
constant. We saw that the softness of the iron and the thick- 
ness of the specimen had a great influence on the extent of this 
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Idme-lagging. A piece of hard iron, oi a veiy thin piece of 
floft iron, showed little or no lag ; a thick piece of soft iron 
showed much, especially when the experiment waa made at an 
early part of the second stage (stage B, Fig. 136) of the nmg- 
aetising process. 

It appears probable that^ an explanation of this is to be 
found by referring to the part that is played by the inertia 
of the molecules during the development of instability in 
molecular groups. The process of breaking up the primitive 
KMsnfiguration takes time. The disturbance begins at a point 
where the primitive constraint is comparatively weak, and 
then slowly spreads itself even when the deflecting force is 
kept constant. An outlying molecule is first upset; then 
its neighbours, weakened by the loss of its support, follow 
suit, and the action propagates itself from molecule to molecule 
throughout the group. The surface molecules may be con- 
jectured to be the least securely held, and, therefore, to be the 
first to yield. In a. very thin piece of iron, such as a fine wire, 
there are so many surface molecules in proportion to the whole 
number, and consequently so many points that may become 
-origins of disturbance, that the breaking-up of the molecular 
■oommunitiea is too quickly completed to allow much of this 
lagging to be noticed. Again, when iron is hardened by me- 
chanical strain the structure ceases to be even approximately 
homogeneous ; the molecules become as it were parcelled out 
into small groups with too few members to require much time for 
the spreading of the disturbance through a group, and in that 
case also the lagging is scarcely perceptible (see §185, below). 

g 185. Effects of Permanent Mechanical Strain.^It waa 
ahown in g (ifi that when a piece of iron is hardened by being 
strained sufficiently to take permanent set, the curve of I and 
H assumes a rounded form which allows this condition of the 
metal to be readily distinguished froni that of an annealed 
piece. The successive stages of the magnetising process, in 
the hardened metal, become much blended. No part of the 
curve has nearly so steep a gradient as we find in dealing with 
annealed iron. The susceptibility is leas throughout, and satu- 
ration is approached with greater difficulty. There is much 
less retentiveness ; on the other hand, there is much more 
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ooeroive force. We may refer back, in illustration of these 
differences, to Fig. 34, § 66, where the curves for a cyclic pio^ 
cess of reversal are drawn side by side for the same piece of iron 
in the annealed and hardened states. 

These differences, regarded in connection with the molecular 
theory, seem to indicate that mechanical set resolves a struc- 
ture which is relatively homogeneous and continuous into one- 
which may be described as a patchwork of more or less distinct 
molecular groups. Hardening the metal by set makes only a 
slight change in the density, and it appears probable that it 
brings some of the molecules closer together, while the intervals 
between others are widened, with the result that groups are 
formed in which the intermolecular forces between members of 
any one group are stronger than the forces which are exer ted- 
across the wider gaps between members of different neighbour- 
iDg groups. The " gaps " tend to shear over the curve of I and 
H, to round the outlines of the curve, and to reduce the residual' 
magnetism. The closeness of the members within each group 
increases the coercive force. Thus, without any necessary 
change in the density of the metal, this modification of the 
structure would bring about the alteration in magnetic quality 
which is observed. Another consideration lends some support to 
this view. In hard metal there is exceedingly little, if any, "time- 
lag" in magnetisation. The explanation of "time-lag" suggested 
in the last paragraph seems to require that the structure of 
annealed iron be continuous throughout platoons of many mole- 
cules. As soon as the platoons are split up into little groups 
the action described there cannot be expected to take place. 

In connection with this it may be remarked that any inter- 
ruption of the continuity of the molecular structure tends in 
some measure to shear over the diagram of I and H, and, in par- 
ticular, to reduce residual magnetism, by making the conditions 
of constraint of molecules at and near the boundary differ from 
those of molecules far from the boimdary. It seems probable 
that this consideration gives a clue to the " magnetic resist- 
ance " of j oints, described above in §§ 1 62-1 65. Let the separated 
parts of a cut bar be ever so well fitted together, the molecules 
at the boundary, and for some little distance from it, are not 
subject to the same conditions of constraint as subsist in the 
uncut bar. 
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§ 186. Effects of Repetition of Magnetic Processes. — Space 
may be found here to refer shortly to one or two of the minor 
phenomena of magnetisation, which the molecular theory goes 
far to make intelligible. 

A consequence of the irreversible displacements which the 
molecular magnets suffer, together with the fact that the 
stability of each molecule depends on the configuration as. 
-sumed by many molecules in its neighbourhood, is that in 
general a magnetising process has to be repeated more than 
once before its effects become strictly cyclic. In some cases a 
progressive change may be traced even during many repe- 
titions of the process. 

For instance, let a magnetising force be applied to a piece of 
«oft iron, the strength of the field being regulated so that it 
brings the metal into what we have called the second stage of 
the magnetising process, when many of those molecules which 
are not already upset are on the verge of being upset. Let the 
force then be removed and reapplied. The configuration of the 
^oup during this re-application is by no means the same as it 
was during the first application, and accordingly we may expect 
that some of the molecules which were just able to stand in the 
first instance yield in the second owing to the changes which 
have meanwhile taken place in the grouping of their neigh- 
bours. The re-application of the magnetising force may there- 
fore be expected to produce a somewhat stronger magnetisation 
than was produced when the force was first applied. To a less 
•degree, a third application of the force should make the mag- 
netisation rise a little higher still, and so on. 

Similarly, the second removal of the force should leave more 
residual magnetism than is left after the first removal. But 
we may expect that the limits between which the magnetism 
changes when the magnetising force is applied and removed 
will come to be closer in each repetition of the process ; the 
molecular " accommodation " which goes on as one after another 
of the doubtful molecules is upset has the effect of narrowing 
the range through which the magnetism alters in succeeding 
cycles. 

That these anticipations are in accord with the results of 
experiment will be seen from the following paragraphs, mainly 
extracted from a Paper which was written without reference 
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to the light which the molecular theory throws upon the 
matter.* 

When a magnetising force is first applied, then removed, and 
then re-applied, whether suddenly or gradually, the resulting value 
of I is somewhat higher than that reached hy the first application. 
A third application gives a somewhat higher value, and so on, 
the effects apparently approaching an asympotic limit. This 
appears to have been first shown by the experiments of Frommcf 
At each removal of the magnetising force the residual mag- 
netism is also left somewhat greater than before. And this 
second action (the increase of the residual magnetism) exceeds 
the increase of the induced magnetism, with the result that the 
changes of magnetism between residual and induced diminish 
in range with successive removals and re-applications of the 
magnetising force. 

The following observations (Table XXXIII.) were made by 
the ballistic method on a long piece of soft annealed iron wire* 
The readings are given without reduction to absolute measure ; 
they relate to a point which falls early in the steep part of the 
curve of magnetisation. 

Table ZXXHI. 



Magnetising current. 


Throw of 
balliBtic 
galvano- 
meter. 


Magnetism. 




Induced. 


ResiduaL 


First made 


203 
-53-6 
4- 54 -2 
-47-8 
+ 48-7 
-45-7 
+ 46-6 
-44-9 
+ 461 
-440 
+ 45-6 

-42-6 
+ 43-1 

-39-5 
+39-8 


203 

203-6 

204-5 

206-4 

206-6 

208-2 




broken 


149-4 


made 




broken 


155 -a 


made 




broken 


158-8 


made 




broken 


160-& 


made 




broken ,. 


162-ft 


made 




After many makes and breaks — 

broken 




made 




After many more makes and breaks — 
broken 




made 









 PhU, Trans., 1885, p. 570, §§ 54-58. 

t Pogg. Ann,, Ergbd. vii., 1875, and Wied. Arm,, iv., 1878. 
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Similar results were repeatedly obtained, both with freshly 
anoealed wires and wires from whioh a previous strong mag- 
netism had been shaken out by tapping. hi curves showing 
the relatiou of B or 1 to H the same thing eihibita itself in 
what may be called the over-closing of loops formed by re- 
moving and re-applying a given value of H- A good example 
of this is furnished by Fig. 44, §78, whicb shows how m 
more considerable the action now spoken of is at early thai 
late stages of the magnet isati on. 

The following experiment (Table XXXIV.) dealing also with 
annealed iron shows that the same kind of action occurred 
when the current was slowly changed by the liquid rheostat 
of Fig, 17, I 41, and the magnetism was determined by a J 
magnetometer ; — 

Table XXXIV. 





H 


Ma.^eto. 


1 


MagcetiBrng current. 


In- 


Red- 


Gradually raised to 70 

„ reduoed to 

raised to 70 

,, reduced to 

Then 100 sudden makes and breaks— 

Suddo:iIy raised to 70 

„ reduced to 


2 '46 


2-46 


2-46 




93 

65 
87 
70 

103 
80 


298 
310 

330 


208 
224 

m 



laoidentally, thia eiperiment illustrates another point, to whiofc^ 
attention was long ago directed by Von Waltenhofen — that 
the amount of magnetisation gained or lost by applying or 
removing a given magnetising force is greater when the change 
of force is sudden than when it is gradual. Other instances 
of the same thing will be found in the experiment quoted « 
below. 

When a magnetising force is applied and then 
reversed, the changes of magnetism, instead of bei 
cyclic, form what may be termed unclosed loopt 
of thia is given by Fig. 52, § 82, which shows i 
unclosed loops in the magnetisation of steel wi 
is, as in the case of repeated removals and reappli 



ng strictly 
An instance 



The result 

ications of I 
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magnetising force, th&t sncceamTe repetitiona of tha process givs 
ft gntdaallj Himiniiihiiig r&nge of magnetic change. This action, 
like the one just described, occtm most conspicnonaly Kt pcnniB 
in the early part of the dure of magnetisation. The obserra- 
tdona in Table XXXT. were made spedally to exhibit it, on a 
piece of annealed iron wire, 400 diameters lonf^ by the magneto- 
metric method. 

Table XXXV. 



Hignetiting cuireut. 



HacDcL 



Gruliuilly raised b> +190 

,, revemtHl to — 190 

„ „ ......+ 190 

„ „ „ -190 

„ „ + 190 

„ „ „ -190 

Suddenly „ , + 190 

, -190 

„ +190 

Fifty dou 1)1 e reversul.s, tlien — 

Suddenly rovuLscd l-j + 190 

„ „ -190 

Thui, ; ::idLi«lly „ +190 



Here there ia gradual 
diminution of range. 
This part uf the upe- 
ration ia shovm in 
Fig. 164, 
Here there ia an in- 
orease of range duu 
to the suddennesa uf 
these reversals. 
But after repeating 
1 the sudden reversaia 
-| often enough the 
I range becomes 
L smaller than ever. 
I'And a, grwi'ial repe- 
J tition of the cycle 
1 causes still a further 
L roJuction of range. 



In the first part of the above operations, during the five 
gradual reversals of magnetising force, intermediate readings 
were taken, which enabled the curves ehown in Fig. 154 to be 
druwn. These show at a glance the manner in which the 
range of magnetic change diminishes. Suddeu reversals, 
following on these, cause at first an increase of range, thus 
illustrating the comparative effects of gradual and sndden 
change of H, but on being repeated many times they reduce 
the range to a lower value than before. 

The same piece of wire was next subjected to a magnetising 
force about five times greater than the above, and was then 
demagnetised by reversals. Experiments similar to the above 
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were then made od it, when it was found that the tendency to a 
diminvtion of range with repetition of a cyclic alteration of mag- 
netiting force had disappeared. The diagram, Fig. 155, showB 
the effect of applying, reversing, and re-applying the same mag- 
netising force as in the former case, after the wire had been 
demagnetised 'hy FeveraalB. It shows that the changes of mag- 
netism are now cyclic. The same result vr&a given by other 
specimens, which when freshly annealed gave much dimination 
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Fid. 154. — Kepetition of UagDetic Cycles m Annealed Iron Wire. 



-of range, but when demagnetised by reversals after the mone- 
tising force had been raised to a high value, were found to have 
lost this property. In this respect, then, a wire demagnetised 
by reversals differs from the same wire in its primitive annealed 
state. It will be seen, too, by comparing figures 154 and 155, 
that the unsymmetrical susceptibility with respect to forces of 
opposite signs which exists in the annealed wire has given place 
to a very perfect symmetry after demagnetisation by reversals. 
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B«-aimealing the wire restored all the ch&racteristioB of the pii- 
mitiye state. 

The followiDg obaerratiDiia (Table XXXVI.), made with 
another piece of annealed iron wire at a part of the curve very 
senBitive to the actions now spoken of, ehow well the reduction of 
range by reversals, and then the rise of maguetism, induced and 
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Fio. 155. — C;clio Proceas in Annealed Iron ^re [OOTiaiul; denugnet 
by rerersalB. 



residual, which is produced by succeBsive removals and re-appUoa- 
tioDS of H. This last occurs in a very marked way after the 
range of magnetic change has been reduced by reversalB of H. 
The two directiona of the curreut will for brevity be distinguished 
as A and B. The changes were sudden, and the magnetism was 
determined by the direct magnetometrio method. A want of 
symmetry is very noticeable here between the positive mag- 
netisation due to the curreut A, which is first applied, and the 
subsequent negative mt^netisation due to theequal and opposite 
current K 
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Table XXXVI. 



Magnetising Current. 


Magneto- 
meter 
deflection. 


Remarks. 


Made A 


+232 
. -110 
+ 180 
-101 
+172 
-100 

- 95 

+ 158 
+ 150 
+200 
+ 193 
+ 206 
+201 

+ 205 
+209 

-105 
+178 

+163 
-105 
-136 
-175 




„ B 


> 


„ A 


' 


„ B 




., A 


Diminution of range 
1 by reversala 


t> *■». •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

„ B 


>> -»-' ■■«•••••••••••«••••••••••••••• 

Twenty reversals, then — 
Made B 


„ A 




> 1 **• ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Broke A 


• 


Made A 




Broke A 


Rise of magnetism (in- 


Made A 


duced and residual) 


Broke A 


\ by successive re- 


Twenty makes and breaks, then — 
Broke A 


movals and re-appli- 
tions of H. 


Made A 




Then reversals again — 
Made B 


J 

> 


„ A 


The dimmution of 

1 « • 


Forty reversals then — 
Made A 


> range by reversals i& 
again conspicuous. 


„ B 




»> .»-'... •• •••••• 

Broke and remade B 


J 


!Ditto twentv times 









The magnetisation of steel exhibits, even more than that of 
iron, reduction of range with successive reversals of H, and 
want of symmetry between the values of I induced by suc- 
cessively applied + and - values of H. Fig. 156 shows the 
changes of magnetism which were undergone by an annealed 
steel wire when a magnetising force of 15 C.-G.-S. units was 
applied, removed, re-applied, reversed, and again reversed twice. 
The want of symmetry between the positive and negative 
values of the magnetism is very marked in this example : the 
steel acquires a strong magnetic %tt towards the side of the 
first magnetisation. 

§ 187. Effects of Elastic Strain. — lu an earlier chapter 
(§§ 120 — 142) an account has been given of experiments made 
to investigate the effects of stress on the magnetic quality of 
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iron and the other m^netio metals. Without attempting any 
full disouBaion of these results from the point of view whidi 
the molecular theory affords, we may refer to one or two general 
features where a molecular explanation seems comparatiTely 
easy. 

That Btreaa should produce an- influenoe on magnetic quality 
is a probable result of the strain to which the atresa gives rise. 
The effect of a simple longitudinal stress is, aa we have seen, 
to make the metal, originally isotropic in its magnetic quality, 
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Fto. 166. — B«peliUciii of Magnetic Ojdea id Annealed SteeL 

become tcolotropie, and it may be conjectured that this happens 
through difiereuces becoming established in the pitch of the 
molecular magnets, in lines respectively along and across the 
direction of the stress, whereby old lines of molecules break 
up and new lines are formed. A uniform dilation or a unifoim 
compression (with equal inteueities of stress in all directions) 
might be expected to have a much less considerabie influence 
on magnetic quality than a simple stress has. Experiments 
on the effects of such stresses are wanting ; it may be antid 
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pited that effects resembling those due to change of tem- 
perature would be observed. Thus we might expect to find 
a uniform pressure in all directions associated with a general 
reduction of magnetic Bnsceptibility. The esperiment would be 
an interesting one to carry out, especiallj in nickel, where (§12i3) 
the susceptibility is known to be greatly increased by a single 
stress of compresaion applied in the direction of magnetisation. 

A stress of simple pull will lengthen those rows of molennles 
which lie more or leas along the axis of the stress, and will 
shorten those rows which lie more or less across the axis. 
This is enough of itself to develop differences of magnetic sua- 
fieptibility in the longitudinal and transverse directions ; and 
difference is probably much intensified by a re-arrange- 
ment of the molecular rows, the longitudinal rows being more 
or less broken up and transverse rows formed. The length- 
ening of the longitudinal rows will tend to increase the sus- 
ceptibility ; the shortening of the transverse rows, and still 
the secondary consequence of stress, namely, the forma- 
tion of new transverse rows, will tend to reduce it. It seems 
that in nickel the reducing effect is the dominant one ; in iron, 
on the other hand, we 6nd a conflict of infiuences which makes 
pull favourable or otherwise according as the magnetisation is 
less or greater than a critical value. 

The large magnetic changes due to torsion which are seen in 
experiments on nickel, such as the reversal of magnetism which 
oka found when a loaded nickel wire was twisted to and fro 
to alternate sides (§ 142) — appear to be secondary effects, due to 
the reconstruction of molecular rows which become unstable 
when the molecular centres are displaced by the strain. It is 
the existing magnetism of the piece that is being affected, 
lather than its euaceptibility to induction by the field. 

. obvious conclusion from the molecular theory is that there 
sboiild he, as we know there is, hysteresis in the changes of 
juagnetic quality that are associated with changes of stress, and 

lo that the condition arrived at by first applying a load and 
then magnetising should in general be different from the eondi- 
iaon arrived at by first magnetising and then applying a load. 
(S«g§ 120-131.) 

Another fact which the molecular theory serves to explain is 
the important difference which experiments reveal between 
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the effect that ia prodnced by the first applioatioa of a Htress, 
and the effect that ia produced vhen the same Btreas is 
applied after it has been previously applied and removed 
many times. After what has been eaid above in § 127, a brief 
referenoe to this matter will suffice. 
Provided the magnetising foroe is not 
very strong, the first application of 
load, when the piece hangs in a steady 
magnetic field, tipsets molecules which 
were nearly upset before the load was 
applied. Removal of the load does 
not make these molecules recover the 
position from which the application 
of the load disturbed them. Thus 
successive loadings and unloadiug-!, 
especially in a weak field, serve, as it 
were, to shake in the magnetism; and, 
if residual magnetism is dealt with, 
the Geld having been removed, sue- 
cessive loadings and unloadings serve 
to shake it out. Examples of thih 
have already been given in Figs. 108 
and 109, where the effects of a first 
loading and unloading are readil)' 
distinguishable from those that oc- 
cur after a cyclic regime has be- 
come established by repetition of the 
cycle of loads. Fig. 119, exhibit- 
ing certain effects of succesaivelj ap- 
plied twists to alternate sides, is also 
an instance in point. When we load 
a wire in a strong field we find, as the 
theory would lead us to expect, that 
the cyclic regime ia quickly attained; 
a second loading ia enough to show 
that the initial disturbing influence 
of the stress is exhausted. In weak fields, the loading has to 
be repeated many times before that ia the case, and the first 
disturbance is sometimes immensely greater than the alter 
ation of magnetism that accompanies each application and 
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removal of the load after a cyclic condition has been readied. 
Fig. 157 givaa an exaraple. The specimen dealt with there 
was a long wire of soft annealed iron, O'TSmm. in diameter, 
which hung in a weak field (H=0-34). A load of 1 kilo- 
gramme applied for the first time raised the magnetiam from 
169 to 220 {in arbitrary unita). Removal ot the load reduced 
it only to 318. Re-application brought it up to 222 ; a second 
removal reduced it to 220J. A third application made it 224, 
a third removal 222, and a fourth application 225J. Then 
the load was increased to 2 kilogrammes, and the magnetism 
went up at a bouud to 247, after which successive removals 
and re-application 8 of that load produced but alight changes 
which tended gradually to assume a cyclic character when the 
operation was repeated many times.* 

188. Hysteresis in Changes of Molecular Configuration, 
apart from the Existence of Magnetiaatioa — In gg 133-135 
eiperiments have been referred to which show that when iron 
is subjected to cyclic variation of stress, its structure undergoes 
changes that involve hysteresis, even when no magnetic force 
acts upon it, and when there is no magnetisation of the piece aa 
hole. The molecular theory makes the reason of this suffi- 
ciently apparent. Elastic strain brings about a rearrangement 
of the molecular grouping ; old combinations break up and novel 
combinations are formed, although no magnetic forces are con- 
cerned other than the forcM which the molecular mi^nets 
exert on one another. These changes of configuration involve 
unstable movements on the part of the molecules, and hysteresis 
oonsequentl} manifests itself, when the piece is carried through 
a cycle of strain. We find, for instance, that when an iron wire 
under tension is loaded and unloaded, by putting on and taking 
off weights, there is a distinct difference in the physical state 
of the metal, under one and the same intermediate amount of 
weight, during loading and during unloading. The difference 

!S itself in magnetic susceptibility, in thermo-electric 
quality,! and possibly in many other physical qualities of the 
material. It continues to be found when the cycle ot loading 

For delitQa of this and other eiperiments Hlustrating tho pniat now 
referred to, see PhU. Trans., 1885, p. SM, el seq. 
t See FhO. Frant., 1886, p. 361. 
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I 

^1 is repe&ted, and ita character is just such 

^^L theory would lead tia to expect. 
^H This hysteresis in molecular cou6guration, apart from all 

^H actual magnetiaatiou, which eshiliita itself when the piece b 

^H carried through a cycle of eluatio strain, has one important 

^B oonsequeuce. It implies that the elasticity of the aubntance is 

H not perfect. The unstable movements of the molecules, to 

H which it is to be ascribed, result in a dissipation of energy. 

H More work has, tberefore, to be spent in stretching the piece, 

^m ' while loads are beiag put on, than m recovered when the loads 

H are taken ofi' — in other words, the stress that corresponds to any 

H given intermediate value of the strain must be greater during 

H the application of the load than during its removal. There 

I m 
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most be hysteresis in the relation of strain to stress ; and, as 
we have seen already (g 135], this conclusion is borne out by 
experiment. 

g 189. Kxperimental Study of Molecular Groups by means 
of Models. — It is extrcQiely helpful, in considering the con- 
straint which the molecular magnets suffer in consequence of 
their polar forces, to experiment with a model consisting of a 
number of short steel magnets, pivoted like compass needles on 
fixed centres, and placed near enough to one another to allow 
their mutual control to be felt.* Such a model is readily made 
out of pieces of stout magnetised steel wire, bent, as in Fig. 158, 
to bring the centre of gravity below the pivot point. A recess 
for the pivot is stamped by a centre punch in the hollow of the 

'Proe. Roj. Soc., 1890, Vol, XL VIII., p. 3^2 ; PhU. JUag., September, 1E90. 
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bead, and the pivot itself is a needle stuck, with the point 
upwards, in a Bmall block of lead or of wood. luBtead of a 
wire, a piece ot steel plate may be used for the magnet, and 
this may have any form given to its polar extremitiea, from 
sharp points to eemicircles. The magnets being ot bard steel, 
strongly magnetised, are practically unaffected (us to the intenaity 
of their magnetism) by the comparatively weak external mag- 
netic forces which are applied for the purpose of turning them 
into line. The external force may be applied by a coil wound in 
an open manner over a light framework, within which the group 
of magnets is placed, the open winding allowing the behaviour 
of the magneta within to be observed. Or a larger coil placed 
entirely underneath the group may be used ; or, better still, a 
pair ot olosely-wound short coils placed one on either side of 
the group. This last form is especially convenient when the 
behaviour of the group is to be exhibited by projecting them on 
a lantern screen. For that purpose short magnets are neces- 
sary, and tne magneta used for small pocket compasses will be 
found very suitable ; the pivots themselves may also be cut out 
ot such compasses and cemented, at proper distances, on a glass 
plate. To eibibit the effects of strain, the pivots may be 
arranged on a framework of jointed wooden rods, forming two 
crossed sets of parallel lines ; by placing the pivots at the 
joints, or midway between the joints, some of the effects of 
simple shear or simple pull and push may he studied, 

A model of this kind allows the three stages of the mag- 
netising process to be readily distinguished. The phenomena 
attending reversal ot magnetism, the dissipation of energy in 
hysteresis, the conditions that promote residual magnetism, the 
comparative effects of slow and sudden changes in magnetic 
force, the primitive and final effects of strain, the influence of 
vibration, the existence of time-lag, are all matters of which 
tbe model gives effective illustration. 

The manner in which the resultant polarity of the group of 
pivoted magnets changes when the field is applied, reversed, or 
varied in any way, is sufficiently evident on mere inspection of 
the group. It may, however, be determined quantitatively by 
using a magnetometer in the ordinary way, taking care to corn- 
el penaate for tbe action of the coil which supplies the magnetic 
^1 field by placing in series with it a second coil, the position of 
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which is adjusted so that it may annul the deflection which 
the first coil by itself would produce. A group of magnets 
examined in this way, when carried through a cycle of con- 
figuration by applying and reversing the directive force of the 
coil, gives what we may call curves of magnetisation, in which 




Fig. 159. — Cyclic Process applied to a Group of Twenty-four Pivoted 

Magnets. 



all the main characteristics of the ordinary curves for iron 
appear, though, of course, the limited number of magnets 
which it is practicable to use in such an experiment makes the 
steps of the process more jerky than they are when we have 
to deal with the multitudes of molecules in a piece of solid 
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metaL Ciirves obtained by this means, Bhowing the reversal 
of a group of twenty-tour little magnets (like the one ahown in 
Fig. 158) under reversal of the directing field, are given in 
Kg. 159.* 



I 

I 
I 



g 190. Amp6re'a Hypothesis as to the Nature of the Mag- 
netic Molecules. — Granting, as we very well may (in view of 
the considerationB Bummarised in this chapter), that the proceBS 
of magnetising consists in turning round molecules that are 
already magnetic, so that theit axes tend, under the directing 
force of the applied field, to approach a particular direction, the 
question still remains, to what is the primitive magnetism of 
the molecules due t Weber's theory does not help us to an ex- 
planation of the fact, which it postulates, that each molecule is 
a permanent magnet. 

According to the hypothesis of Ampere the magnetism of the 
molecule is due to an electric current continually circulating 
within it— in other words, the molecule is a conducting circuit 
in which a current flows, and when a directing field acts, the 
channel in which this current flows tends to set itself at right 
angles to the direction of the field, just as does the coil of an 
electro -dynamometer. Ampere's theory, therefore, explains all 
the phenomena of magnetisation as consequences of the mutual 
action of electric currents. According to it, in mognetiaing 
a, piece of iron we are dealing with the forces which exist 
between the current in an external conductor and the cmrents 
in molecular circuitH within the metal, which are prevented 
from immediately putting themselves into perfect parallelism 
with the esternal circuit only because of the forces which the 
currents in the molecules exert on one another. In this view 
the model of a magnetic metal should be constructed by using 
not pieces of permanently magnetiaed steel to represent the 
molecules, but little coils, free to turn, in each of which an 
electric current fiowa continually, 

* Fig. 159, for which the author is indebted to Mr, QlazebroDk, repra- 
senl* the results of an experiment by Mr. J. W, Capsticlt, madQ iij answer 
to a question act !□ the practical examination of the Cambridge Natural 
Science Tripos, 1891. Curves of this kind were first published by Mr. Arthur 
Hoopea in tho Eleelricai World (New York), May, 1B91, See The Eleo- 
tricimt, May 29, 1891, 
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The molecular channels must be supposed to offer no resist- 
ance as conductors, otherwise the primitive currents would 
require energy to be expended in maintaining them. 

When a field is applied it tends to turn the molecular cir- 
cuits, and it also induces supplementary currents in them. 
These induced currents are superposed on the primitive cur- 
rents ; their strength depends on the inclination of the circuit 
to the field ; and their general effect is to reduce the primitive 
currents. Whether they will do so to any considerable extent 
depends on the area and the self-induction of the molecular 
circuits, and on the primitive strength of the currents in 
them.* Thus if the primitive currents are strong and the 
other conditions favourable, very little reduction of the 
primitive strength takes place through this induction of 
current by the applied field. In that case the molecular 
circuits are nearly equivalent to strictly permanent magnets, 
and merely turn in response to the field, without suffering 
any material loss of intensity. Probably this represents 
what occurs when iron or any of the other strongly magnetic 
metals is magnetised. 

When the primitive molecular currents are weak the induction 
of opposing currents by the application of a magnetic field may 
modify the resultant strength very greatly ; and in particular, 
when there are no primitive currents at all, but only conduct- 
ing molecules ready to have currents induced in them, the 
application of the field will induce currents which give to the 
piece a polarity of the kind opposite to that which it acquires in 
ordinary magnetisation. By recognising the existence of these 
induced currents Weber thus extended Ampere's theoiy of 
molecular conducting circuits to account for diamagnetisnu 

But even when there are strong primitive currents, as we 
must suppose there are in the molecules of iron, the induction 
of opposing currents, in consequence of applying a magnetic 
field, will go on to some extent, and there is a stage at which 
its influence may be appreciable. This is when the piece is 
saturated — when all the molecular circuits are turned into 
planes perpendicular to the direction of the field. In that 
position they are as favourably placed as possible for the 

* See Maxwell's " Electricity and Magnetism," Vol. 11., chap, xxn. 
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induction in them of currents opposed to the primitive cur- 
rents. When the field is further strengthened, the resultant 
•current in each molecular channel is reduced, and as the 
channels are already all perpendicular to the field, the only effect 
of increasing the field is to reduce the magnetisation of the piece 
by reducing the strength of each molecule. The Ampere-Weber 
theory, therefore, leads us to conceive of the magnetism of 
iron as tending to pass a limiting value when saturation is 
reached, after which a stronger magnetising force should 
actually weaken the magnetism. The results of experiments 
with very strong fields neither confirm this nor contradict it. 
They show that when the condition of saturation has been 
approached the field may be strengthened ten-fold or more 
without any material change in the magnetisation, either in 
the way of addition or loss. But the conditions under which 
such experiments are carried out make very accurate measure- 
ment impracticable, and a small reduction of the magnetism 
might pass undetected. It is probable enough that stronger 
fields still must be used to discover it, for the reduction which 
is to be expected as a consequence of induced currents in the 
molecular channels is slight at the most, and in the approach 
to saturation, which is long drawn out, the continued deflection 
of the molecules tends to counterbalance any effect that may 
•be produced by a small loss of moment on the part of each. 
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